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A 

DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

GREEK COMEDY, 

TRANSLATED FROM BRUMOr\ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

T CONCLUDE this work according to my pro- 

•^ mife, with an account of the Comick Theatre, and 
intreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pals his cenfure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perufal of 
this whole work. For, though it feems to be com- 
pofed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
Avithout dependence upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, fonn a fyftem which would be de- 

* Pabliflied by Mrs. LennoK in 4to, 1759. To the third volume 
of this work the following Advertifement is pretixedi " In this 
** volume, the Difcourfe on the Greek Comedy, and the General 
** Conckifion, are tranflated by the celebrated author of the 
<* Rambler. The Comedy of the Bird6, and that of Peace, by a 
" young Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by thfe learned 
♦* and ingenious Dr. Gregory Sharpe, Ti'c Difcourfe upon the 
« Cyclops, by John Bourrya, Efq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, 
^< author of the tranflation ot Tibullus." E. 

Voi.lIL B ftroyed 
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4 ADVERTISEMENT. ' 

ftroyed by their disjunction* Which way Ihall W^ 
come at the knowledge of the ancients' (hows, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them ? The; 
value and neceffity. of this comparilbn determined me 
to publifhsall, or to publifli nothing, Befides, the 
i-efleftions on each piece, and on the general tafte ot 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im* 
portance, have a kind of obfcure gradation, which I 
have carefully endeavoured to preferve, and of which 
the thread would be loft by him who Ihould flightly 
glance fometimes upon one piece, and ibmetimes upon 
anotho-. It is a ftrufture which I have endeavoured 
to make as near to regularity as I could, and which 
muft be feen in its full extent and in proper fuccet' 
fion. . The reader who (kips here and there over the 
book, might make a hundred obje6lions which are 
dther anticipated, or anfwered in thofe pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid fuch fti-efe upon 
the connexion of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhauft the fubjeft, and have fupprefied 
many of my notioils, that I might leave the judiciou^^ 
^reader to pleafe himfelf by forming fuch conclufionsp 
as I fuppofed hiih like to difcover, as well as mylelf. 
I am hot here attempting to prejudice the reader by ai> 
apology either fat the ancients, or my own manner, I 
have not claimed a right of obliging otiiers to deter^ 
mine, by my opinion, the degrees of efteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian SIb^ ; nor 
do I think that their reputation in the prefent time,, 
ought to depend upon my mode of thinking or exprqf? 
fing my thoughts, wliich I leave entirely to the judft- 
ment of the publiclu 

10 
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DISSERTATION, 



^c. 



keafonswty-/^^ 
rijiophanes may 
be reviewed 
without tranf- 
lating him en- 
tirely. 



IWAS in doubt a loilg timCj whe- 
ther I Ihould meddle at all with 
' the Greek comedy, both becaufe the 
pieces which femaiil are very few, the 
licentioulfaels of ArifiofhaneSy their au- 
thor, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw 
from the performances of a fingle poet, a juft idea of 
Greek comedy. Befides, it feemed that tragedy was 
fufficient to employ all my attention, that I might 
give a complete reprelentation of that kind of writ- 
ing, which was moft efteemed by, the Athenians and 
the wifer Greeks *, particularly by Socrates^ who fet 
iio value upon comedy or comick aftors* But the 
very name of that drama, which in polite ages, and 
above all others in our ovra^ has been fo much ad- 
vanced, that it has become equal to tragedy, if not 
preferable, irlcline me to think that I may be partly 
reproached with an imperfeft workj if, aftef having 



* There was a law which forbad any judge of the Areopagtu 
tx> write comedy. 

» fl goxie 
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4 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

gone as deep as I could into the nature of Greek 
tragedy, I did not at leait iketch a draught of the 
comedy* 

I then confidered, that it was not wholly impoffible 
to funnount, at leail in pai% the difficulties wtiich had 
ftopt me, and to go fomewhat farther than the learned 
writers*, who have publiibed in French fome pieces of 
Ariftophanes; not that I pretend to make lai^ge tranf^ 
lations. The fame reafons which have hindered with. 
reipeQ; to the more noble parts of tlic Greek drama^ 
operate with double force upon my prefent iitbje6^ 
Though ridicule, which is the bufineis of comedy, l» 
not lels imiform in all times, dian the paflions whielv 
are moved by tragick compoiitions ; yet, if diverfity of 
manners may fometimes dilguife the paffions themfelves, 
how much greater change will be made in jocularities? 
The truth is, that they are fo much changed by the 
courie of time, that pleafantry and ridicule become dull 
and flat much more eafily than the pathetick becomes 
ridiculous* 

Tliat which is commonly known by the term jocular 
and comick, is nothing but a turn of expreflion, an airy 
phantom, that muft be caught at a particular point 
As we lofe this point, we lofe the jocularity, and find 
nothing but dulnefe in its place. A lucky fally, which 
has filled a company with laughter, will have no effeffe 
in print, becaule it is Ihown fingle and feparate from 
the circumftance which gave it force. Many fatirical 
jelts, found in ancient books, have had the fame fate j 
their fpirit has evaporated by time, and have left 
nothing to us but infipidity. None but the moft 
kiting paiTages have preferved their points imblunted. 
* Madame Dwier^ M. Bovom* 

But 
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But, befides this obje6tion, which extends univer- 
iaHy to all tranflations of Arijhophanes, and many allu- 
fions of which time has deprived us, there are loofe 
escpreffions thrown out to the populace to raife 
lau^ter from corrupt paffions, which are unworthy 
of the curiofity of decent readers, and which ou^t to 
reft eternally in proper obfcurity. Not every thing 
in this infancy of comedy was excellent, at leaft it 
would not appear excellent at this diftance of time, in 
oompariibn ci oompofitions of the fame kind, which 
lie beftMre our eyes; and this is reaibn enough to fave 
me the trouble of tranflating, and the reader that of 
peruiing. As for that fmall number of writers who 
delight in thofe delicacies, they give themfelves very 
litde tmuWe about tranflations, except it be to find 
&ult with them; and the majority of people of wit, 
like comedies that may give them pleafure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dii^ 
pded.to find beauties in that which requires k>ng de-* 
du£tions to find it beautiful If Helen had not ap- 
peared beautiful to tbe Greeks and Trojans but by force 
of argumentj we had never been told of the Trojan 
war. 

On the other fide, Arijiophanes is an audior nioi'e 
confiderable than one would imagine. The Hiftory 
of Greece could not pais over him, when it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens ; this alone might 
procure him refpeft, even when he was not confidered 
as a comick poet. But when his writings are taken 
into view, we find him tlie only author from whom 
may be drawn a juft idea of the comedy of hia 
age ; and fruther, we find in his pieces, that he 

B 3 oftea 
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often makes attacks upon the tragick writers, partk 
cularly upon the three chief, whofe valuable remama 
we have had under examination ; and, what is yet 
worfe, fell fometimes upon the ftsite, aijd upon the 
gods thcmfelves. 

The chief heads II. Thefe confiderations have de-. 
pf this difcourfe. tcnuined me to follpw, in my. repre-. 
fentation of this writer, the fame method which I 
have taken in feyeral tragick pieces, which is that of 
giving an exact analyfis as far as the matter wouk} 
allow, from which I deduce four important fyfisems, 
Firlt, Upon tiie nature of the comedy pf that age,^ 
without omitting that of Menander^. Secondly, Upon 
the vices and government of the Athenians. Thirdlyj^ 
Upon the notion we ought to entertain pf Arifiophana^ 
with refpe^ to EfchyluSy Sophocles^ and Euripides. 
Fourthly, Upon the jeft which he niakes upon the 
gods. Thefe things will not be treated in otnfer, as a 
regular difcourfe feems to require, but will arife fomcn 
times feparately, fometimes together, from the view 

"* Menandtr, an Atheniian, fon of Diopeihes^ and Heg€jtrat€Sy,^Be> 
apparently the woft eminent of the writers of the new cooiedy. 
He had been a fcholarpf Theophxqfius : hispaffion for the women 
brought infamy upon him ; he was fquint-eyed« and very lively. 
Df the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suidas^ 
the eighty which he compofed, and which are all (aid to be tranf- 
lated by Terence^ we have qow only a f^w fragoiepts remaiping. 
IJ[^. flourished about the 115th Qlynapfad, 318 years before the 
Chriilian JEtsl, He was drowned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pireus, I have told in g^npther place^ what is faid of one Fhilemon^ 
tiis antagOnift, notfo good a poet as himfelf, but one who oftei^ 
gaiiied the prize* This PkUemon was older than him, and wa^ 

niuclii 
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*f each particular comedy, and from the refleftions 
which this free manner of writing will allow. I Ihall 
eoncltide with a fhort view of the whole^ and fo finilh' 
my deiign. 

III. I (hall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, 
tod fe many others before her, have coUeOed of all 
that can be known relating to the hii^ Hiftoryofco- 
tory of comedy. Ite be^nnings are as ^^^Y- 
ebfeure as liiaCe of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance Aat we take thefe two words in a more exten^ 
five nyeaning; they had both the fame original, that 
is, they began among the feitivals of the vintage, and 
were not diftinguifhed from one another but by a 
buriefi}iie or ferious chorus, wliich made all the fcuj 
and all the body. But, if we give thefe words a 
ftri6;er fenfe, according to die notion which has fince 
been formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, and 
was in many teHpei^s & fequel and imitation of the 
works of Efchylus. It is in reality nothing more than 
an aSdoa fet before the fight by the fame artifice of 
reprefentation. Nothing is different but the objefi:, 
which is merely ridicule. This original of true comedy 

much io'&lbioR in th€aii»a/3f Alexander the Great. He eKpne^Ted 
all his wifhes in two lioes^ ^ To hQ,ve health, and fortuue, and 
* pleafure, and never to be in debt, is all I defire.' He was very 
covetous, and >v'as pictured with his fingers hooked, fo that he 
fet his comedies at a high price. He lived about a hundred years, 
fome fay a hondred and ona. Many tales^ are told of his death ; 
Vakritu M^unmus feys, that he die4 with laughing at a little in<* 
cident : feeing an afs eating his fig^, he ordered his fervant to 
drive her away ; the man made no great haffe, and the afs eat 
them all, * Well done, fays Philemon^ now giye her forae wine/ 
—Jpiddw and'Quintilian placed this writer much below Me* . 
mmdeft but give hinr the ftcond place, 

^4 wU 
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8 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

will be eafily admitted, if we take the word of HorncCy 
who muft have known better tlian us the true dates of 
dramatick works. Tliis poet fupports the fyftem which 
I have endeavoured to eftabUfli in the fecond .difcourfe* 
fo ftrongly as to amount to demonftrative proof. 

Horace f expreffes himfelf thus, " Thejps is iaid to 
" have been the firft inventor of a fpecies of tr^edy, 
" in which he carried about in carts, .players ftneared 
" with the dregs of wine, of whom Ibme fung and 
*^ others declainied." This was the firft attempt both 
of tragedy and comedy ; for Thejps made ufe only of 
one. peaker, without the leaft appearance of [dialogue, 
^^ Efchylus afterwards exhibited tliem with n^ore dig- 
" nity. He placed them on a ftage, fomewhat above 
^^ the ground, covered their faces, \\ith malks, put 
" bulkins on their feet, dreffed them in ti-ailing robes, 
" and made them fpeak in a more lofty ftyle," Horace 
omits invention of dialogue,, which we learn from 
Ariftctle %. But, however^ U may. be well .enough 
inferred from tlie following words of Hornce ; this com- 
pletion is mentioned wliiie he fpeaks .of .Efchylus^ dnd 
^ tlierefore to EJchylus it muft .be afcfibed : " Then 
*^ firft appeared tlie old comedy, witlj great fuccels 
" in its beginning," Thus we fee that the Greek 
comedy arofe after tragedy, 'and by confequence tragedy 
was its parent. It was formed in imitation of EfchyluSy 
tlie inventor of the tragick drama ; or, to go yet higher 
into antiquity, liad its original fi*om Horner^ who was 
the guide of Efchylus. For, if we credit Ariftotle^y 
comedy had its birth from the MargeteSy a fitirical 

* Greek Theatre^ part i. vol. i. t Hor. Po^t. v^274, 
J Poet. ch. 4. § Poet. cb. 4. 

. poem 
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poem of Homer, and tragedy from the Iliad and Od^fey, 
Thus the defign and artifice of comedy were drawn 
i|om Homer and Efchylus, This will Who is author 
appear lefe furprifing, fmce the ideas of ''^ '^°'^'^>'- 
the human mind are always gradual, and arts arc 
feldom invented but by imitation. The firft idea con- 
tains the feed of the fecond ; this fecond, expanding 
itfelf, gives birth to a third ; and fo on. Such is the 
progrefe of the mind of man; it proceeds in its pro- 
dti^ons ftep by ftep, in the fariie manner as nature 
multiplies her works by imitating, or repeating her o\^n 
aO;, when llie feems moft to run into variety. In this 
manner it was that comedy had its birth, its increaf^ 
its improvement, its perfection, and its diveriity. 

IV. But die queftionjs, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that fliow, whether only one 
like Efchylus of tragedy, or whether they were feveral? 
for neither Horace, nor any before him, explained 
tlus *. This poet only quotes three writers who had 

* * The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were ' 

* perceptible, and the authors of them unknown ; but comedy 

* has lain in obfcurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from 
^ the time of its original : for it was long before the magiftrates 

* began to give comick chorufes. It was firft exhibited by a^lors, 
' who played voluntarily, without orders of the magiftrates. 
' From the time that it began to take fome fettled form, we 

* know its authors, but are not informed who firft ufed ma(ks, 
< added prologues, increafed the numbers of the a<5lorfi, and 
'joined all the'other things which now belong to it. The firft 

* that thought of forming comick fables were Epicharmvs and 

* 'PhormySf and confequt-ntly this manner came from Sicily : 
' Crates was the firft Athenian that adopted it, and forfook the 

* pradice of grofs raillery tliat prevailed before/ 4nJot. ch. 5. 
Vrates fiouriftied in the 82d Olympiad, 450 years before our 
^ra, twelve or thirteen years before Jrifiophanes. 

reputation 
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feputatlon in the old Comedy, Eupolis"^, Cratinusf^ 
aiid Arijlophanes, of whom he fays, * That they, and 
^ others who ^vrote in the fame way, reprehended tfie 
^ faults of particular perfons with exceffive liberty.* 
Thefe are probably the poets of the greateft reputa- 
tion, thou^ they were not the firft, and we know the 
names of many others X' Among thefe three we may 
be fiire that Jrijiophams had the greateft chara6ter, 
fince not only the king of P^Jia || exprefled w high 
lefteem of him to the Grman ambaffadors, as of a maq' 
tetrnemely ufefijl to his country, and PlaPo § rated him 
fo high, as to fay, that the graces refided in his bof(»p ; 
but likewife becaufe he is the only writer of whom any 
comedies have made their way down to us, throu^ the 
confufion of times. There are not indeed any proofs 
^at he was tlie inventor of comedy, proi>erly fo called, 
efpecially fince he bad not only predeceflbrs who wrote 
in ^e fame kind, but it is at leaft a fign, that he had 
contributed more than any other tq bring comedy to 

* Eupolis was an Athenian ; his death, which we fliall mention 
prefently, is reprefented differently by authors, who almoft ^1 
agree that he was drowned, FMan adds an incident which de- 
ferves to he njentioned : he fays (book ^. Of Animals), that one 
Avgeas of Eleufis, made Eupolis a prefent of a fine maftifF, who 
was fa faithful to his matter as to worry to death a flave who 
was carrying away fome of his comedies. lie adcjs, that wheq 
the poet died Jit Egene, his dog ftaid by his tomb till he peri(hec| 
by grief and hunger 

t Cratinus of Athens y who was fon oiCallimedes^ died at the ag« 
of niiiety-feven. He compofed twenty comedies, of Which nine 
]bad the prjze : he was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

X Hcrtelius has collected the fentences of fifty Greek pqets of 
the different ages of comedy, 

II Interlude of the fecond a<a of the wmed^ JQtitled Tkp 
^chamienSf ^ 

§ Epigram attributed tp PlatQf 

th^ 
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the perfeQion in which he left it. We fliall, there« 
fore, not inquire farther, whether regular comedy waq 
th6 work of a fingle mind, which feems yet to be urn 
fettled, or of feveral contemporaries, fuch as thefe 
which Horace quotes. We muft diftinguilh three forms 
which con^edy wore, in confequence of the genius of 
the writers, or of the laws of the magiftrates, and 
the change of the goven^ment of many into that of 

That comedy * which Horace calls xhe old, mid- 
^ ancient, artd wWch, according to his ^^e, and new 
wcoont, was after Efchylus^ retained 
fi>mething of its original ftate, and of the licentiouA 
nefe which it praftifed, M-hile it was yet wthoot regur 
larity, and uttered Icofe jokes and abufe upon the 
paflers-by from the cart of Thejpis^ Though it was 
|iow properly modelled, as might have been worthy of 
^ great theatre and a numerous audience, and deferved 
the name of a regular comedy, it was not yet mucl> 
nearer to decency, - It was a reprefentation of real 
a£kioito, and exhibited the drefs, the motions, and the 
^ir, as far as could be done in a maik, of any one 
whto was thought proper to be fecrificed to pqblick 
fcorri. In a city fo free, or to fay better, fo licen- 
tious as Athens was at that time, nobody was fpared, 
pot even the chief magiitrate, nor the very judges, by 
whofe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited. The 
inference of thofe performances reached to open im- 
piety,' and fpprt was made equally with men and 



This hiftory of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
Bfters, is taken in part froih the yf^uable fragments of 

gods. 
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gods* Thefe are the features by which the greatdl 
part of tlie compofijions of Ariftophanes will be known. 
In which it may be particularly obferved, that not the 
leaft appearance of praife will be found, and thej'efore 
certainly no trace of flattery or fervility. 

This licentioufnefs of the poets, to which in fome 
fort Socrates fell a facrifice, atlaft was reftrained by a 
law. For the government, which was before ihared 
by all the inliabitants, was now confined to a fettled 
number of citizens. It was ordered that no man's 
name fhould be mentioned on the itage ; but poetical 
malignity was not long in finding the fecret of defeat- 
ing the purpofe of the law, and of making themfelves 
ample compenfation for the reftraint laid upon authors, 
by the neceffity of inventing falfe names. They fet 
themielves to work upon kno^vn and real characters, fo 
tliat they had now the advantage of giving a more 
cxquifite gratification to the vanity of poets, and the 
malice of fpectators. One had the refined pleafure of 
fetting otliers to guefe, and tlie other that of guelfing 
right by naming the mafks. When pi6hires are fo like, 
that the name is not wanted, nobody infciibes it. The 
confequence of the law, therefore, was nothing more 
than to make that done with delicacy, which was done 
grofely before ; and the art, which was expected would 
be confined within the limits of duty, was only partly 
tranfgrefled with more ingenuity. Of this Jriftcphanes^ 
who was comprehended in this law, gives us good 
examples in fome of his poemjp, Sudi was that which 
was afterwards called th^p iriiddle comedy. 

* It will be fliowD kow and in what fenfe this was allowed. * 

The 
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The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 
an excellent refinement, prefcribed by the magiitrates, 
who, as they had before forbid thie ufe of real names, 
forbad aJfterwards real fubjeOs, and the train of chorufes* 
too much given to abufe : fo that the poets faw them- 
felves reduced to the neceffity of bringing imaginary 
names and fubje£b upon the ftage, which at once 
purified and enriched the theatre ; for comedy from 
that time was no longer a fury armed w ith torches, hut 
ft pieaiing and innocent mirror of human life* 

Chacun pint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S^y vit avec plaijir, ou crut ne iy pas voir I 
Uavare des premiers rit du tableau fidelk 
Tfun avarefouvent trace fur fon modelle ; 
Et millefois un fat finement exprime 
Meconnut le portrait fur lui-mime forme -f. 

The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in pro- 
priety of fpeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after fo many writers but juft to recall it to 
memory, and to add to what they have faid, fomething 
which they have omitted, a Angular efFeQ; of publiclc 
edi3s appearii^ in die fucceifive progreis of the art 
A naked hillory of poets and of poetry, fuch as has 
been often ^ven, is a mere body without foul, unleft 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progreis, 
and perfection of the art, and of the ca^fes by which 
they weie produced, 

* Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the 
CQOiedy. Platonius feems to fay fo. 
t D^rcaux Aft. Foet. chant. 9. 

VI, Ta 
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VL To omit nothing effential which concerns t^i 
the Latin co- part, we ftiall {sfy a word of the Latin 
medy. comedy* When the arts pafled from 

Greece to Rome^ comedy took its turn amcmg the rdl: 
but the 'Romans applied tliemfelves only to the ijew 
fpecieSj without chorus or . perfonal abufe j though 
perhaps they might have played fome tranflations oi 
the old or the middle comedy, for Pliny gives an ac^ 
count of one wliich was represented in his owrt timCi 
But the Roman comedy, which was modelled Opoit 
the laft fpecies of the Greek, hath neverthelefe its dif* 
ferent ages^ according as its authors were rough or 
poliihed. The pieces of Livius Andronicus^, more 
ancient and lefs refined than thofe of the writ^^ who 
learned the art from him> may be laid to cotopofe the 
firft age, or the old Roman comedy and tragedy. To 
liim you rauft join Nevius his contemporary, and 
Ennius, who lived fome years after him. The fecond 
age comprifes Pacuvius, CeciUjus, AcciuSy and Piautus^ 
unleis it ftiall be thought bettear to reckon Piautus witt 
Terence, to make the third and higheft age of the 
Latin comedy, which may properly be called the new 
comedy, efpecially with regard to Terence, wl«).was 
the friend of Lelius, and the faithfol (^\sx q£ 
Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling theiniyives with 
this order of fucceflion, diftinguiflied their comedii^ 
by the dreffes f of tlie players. The lobe, callcid 
pretext a, Avith large borders of purple, being thp 
formal drefs of magiftrates in their dignity, and in the 

* The year of Rome 514, the firfl year of the 135th Olympiad. 
t Vrntextct^ Togatct, Tabernqrict. ^ ; . . - . 

cxercift 
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fSK^rdie of their office, the a6tors, who had this drefe, 
pive its name to the comedy. This is the lame with 
&at called Trabeata *, from Trahea^ tlie*drefs of the 
confuls in peace, and the generals in triignph. ; The 
.fecond fpecies introduced tlie fenators*nof in great' 
offices, but as private men; this was called Toges^ 
from Togata. The laft fpecies was named Tabernaria^ 
from the tunick, of the common drefe of Ae people, • 
or rather from the mean houfes which were painted ^ 
on the fcene. There is no need of mentioning the 
fjurces, whiqh took their name and original from Atella^ 
an ancient town of Campania in Italy^ becaufe they 
differed from the low comedy only by greater licen- 
tiou^efi; nor of thofe which were called Palliates^ from 
the Grtekj a cloak, in which the Greek characters wer^ 
drefied upon the Roman frage, becaufe that habit only 
diftinguilhed the nation, not the dignity or charaQer^ 
like thofe which have been mentioned before. To fay 
truth, tiiefe are but trifling diftinftions ; for, as we lhai| 
ihow in the following pages, comedy may be more ule^ 
ftilly and judicioufly diftinguiflied, by the general natui^e 
of its fubjeOs. As to tjie Romans^ whether they had, 
or had not, reafon for thefe names, they have left us 
£) litde upon the fubjeft which is come down to us^ 
that we need not trouble ourfelves with a diftinfitiqn 
which affi^^rds us, no folid fatisfa6tion. Plautus ,^&xm^ 
Terence^ the only authors of whom we are in poffet 
fion, give us a fiiUer notion of the real natur<3 of their 
comedy, with refpefb at leaft to their own times, ^lan 

* Smi. de Claris Grammat. lays, that C. Gcljffus^ librarian tp 
4*fSHfi^r yf^^ the author of it. 

can 
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can be received from names and terms, from which we 
have no real exemplification. 
VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us return 
, to JiriJiofhaneSj the only poet in whom we can now 
The Greek. Qo- find tlie Greek comedy. He is the 
^nty^tr^Hftt fingle writer, whom the violence of 
phanes. time has in fome degree fpared, after 

having buried in darknefs, and almoft in forgetfiilneis, 
fo many great men, of whom we have nothing but thfe 
names and a few fragments, and fuch flight memoriab 
as are fcarcely fufficient to defend them againft the 
enemies of tlie honour of antiquity; yet thefe me- 
morials are like the laft glimmer of the letting fun, 
which fcarce affords us a weak and fading light : yet 
from tins glimmer we muil endeavour to coUeO; rays of 
fufficient ftrength to form a piQxire of the Greek comedy 
approaching as near as poffible to the truth. 

Of the perfonal charafter of Arijiophanes littie is 
known ; what account ^ve can give of it muft there- 
fore be had from his comedies. It can fcarcely be 
faid with certainty of what country he was : the 
inveftives of his enemies fo often called in queftion 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made it 
doubtful. Some faid, he was of HMdes, others of 
Egena^ a little ifland in the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a ftranger. As to himfelf, he fiiid 
that he was the fon of Philip, and bom in the Cyda^- 
thenian quarter; but he confefTed that fome of his 
fortune was hi Egena, which was probably the original 
feat of his family. He was, however, formally de- 
clared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whether 
good or bad, upon a decifive judgment, and this foir 

having 
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having made his judges merry hy an appMcatioii of 
a faying of Teiemachus^, of M^hich this is the fenfe : 
** I am, as my mother tells me, the fon of Philip; for 
^' my own part, I know little of the matter, for what 
*' child knows his own father ?" This piece of merri- 
mait did him as much good, as Archias received from 
the oration of Cicero f , who faid that that poet was a 
tUmum citizen. An honour which, if he had not in- 
herited by birth, he deferved for his genius. 

Ariftephanes \ flourilhed in the age of the great 
men of Greece^ particularly of Socrates and Euripides^ 
both of wiiqm he outlived. He made a great figure 
during the whole Peloponnefian war, not merely as a 
comick poet by whom the people were diverted, but 
as the cenfor of the government, as a man kept in pay 
by the ftate to reform it^ and almoft to a6t the part 
of the arbitrator of the publick, A particular account 
of his comedies will beft let us into his perlbnal cha* 
rafter as a poet, and into the nature of his genius, 
which is ;what we are moft interefted to know. It 
will, however, not be amife to prepoffefs our readers 
a little by the judgments that had been paffed upon 
him by the criticks of our own time, without forget- 
ting one of the ancients that deferves great refpeft. 
Arifiophanes VIII. ^^ Ariftophaties^ i^L^^ father i?^^/>, 
c(^ijfured and <f jg ^^ exact in the contrivance of his 
*^ fables ; his fiftions are not probable • 
*' he brings real chara6ters upon the ftage too coarfely 
•^ and too openly. Socrates^ whom he ridicules {o 

^ Horner^ Odtiffey. + Orat. pYo Archia Poeta. 

t In the 85th year of the Olympiad, 437 before our JEr&y and 
317 of the foundation of Jlowe. 

Vol. III. C "much 
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" much in his plays, had a more delicate turn dt 
" burlefque than himfelf, and had his merriment with* 
"out his impudence. It is true, that Ariftophancs 
" wrote amidft the confufion and licentioufnefe of the 
" old comedy, and he was well acquainted with the 
" humour of the JthenianSy to .whom uncommon merit 
" always gave difguft, and therefore he made the 
" eminent men of his time the fubjeft of his merri- 
" ment But the too great defire which he had to 
" delight the people by expofmg worthy charafters 
" upon the fiage, made him at the fame time an un^* 
" worthy man ; and the turn of his genius to ridicule 
" was disfigured and corrupted by the indelicacy and 
^' outrageouiheis of his manners* After all, his plea*^ 
" fantry confifts chiefly in new-coined puffy language^ 
" The dilh of twenty-fix lyllables, wfiich he gives in 
** his laft fcene of his Female Oratorsy would pleafe few 
•* taftes in our days. His language is fometimes ob- 
" fcure, perplexed and vulgar, and his frequent play 
" with words, his oppofitions of contradictory terms, 
** his mixture of tragick and comick, of ferious and 
•' burlefque, are all flat ; and his jocularity, if you 
" examine it to the bottom, is all falfe. Menander is 
" diverting in a more elegant manner ; his ftyle ia 
^' pure, clear, elevated, and natural ; he perfuades like 
*' an orator, and inftm6te like a pliilofbpher ; and if 
" we may venture to judge upon the fragments which 
** remain, it appears tl\at his piftures of civil life are 
" pleafing, tliat he makes every one fpeak according 
" to his charafter, that every man may apply hig ^ 
*' piOnres of life to himfelf, becaufe he always follows 
" nature, and feels for the peribnages which he brings , 
*^ upon the ftage. To conclude, Plutarchy in his com- 

. " pariibn 
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•'parifon of thefe authors, fays, that the Mufe of 
" Anftophanes is an abaridotied proftitute, and that of 
'* Menander a modeft woman.'* 

It is evident that this whole character is taken from 
Plutarch. Let us now go on with this remark of 
father Rapin^ fince we have abeady fpoken of the Latin 
iiomedy, of which he gives Us a defcription. 

" With refpe6t to the two Latin comick poets, 
** Plautus is ingenious in his defigns, happy in his con- 
** ceptions, and fruitful of invention. He has, how- 
" ever, according to Horace^ fome low jocularities, and 
V thoie fmart fayings, which made the vulgar laugh, 
" made him be pitied by men of higher tafte. It is 
'* true, that fome of his jefts are extremely good, but 
" others likeWife are Very bad. To this every man 
" is expofed, who is too ittuch determined to make 
*' fallies of merriment ; they endeavour to raife that 
^^ laughter by hyperboles, which would not arife by 
** a juft reprefentation of things. Plautus is not quite 
" fo regular as Terence in the fcheme of his defigns, 
" or in the diftribution of his afts, but he is more 
*' fimple in his plot ; for the fables of Terence are 
" commonly complex, as may be feen in his Andrea^ 
" which contains two amours. It was imputed as a 
" fitult to Terence^ that, to bring more action upon 
" the ftage, he made one Latin comedy out of two 
" Greek ; but then Terence unravels his plot more na- 
" turally than Plautus^ which Plautus did more, na- 
" turally than Arijiophanes ; and though C^ffir calls 
" Terence but one half of Menander^ becaufe, though 
" he had foftnefe and delicacy, there was in him fome 
" want of fprightlinefe and ftrength ; yet he has written 
" in a manner fp natural and fo judicious, that, though 

C 2 " he 
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" he was then only, a copy, te 13 Qow ^ <^Tgijial- No 
" author has ever had a ipore exa6t fenfp of pure 
" nature. Of Ceci/ius, fujice we have only a teyv finag* 
" ments, I* ftiall % nothing. All thaf we kQOW of 
*' him is told us by Varrus, that he w^ hapj^ in. thf 
" choice of fubjeOs." 

Rapin omits many others for the fame reafo^ tb^ 
we have not enough of their works to qualify, us for 
judges. While we are Upon this fubjefl^ it ^il^ p^rbsy)^ 
npt difpleafe the reade^ to fee what that critick's opinion 
is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. It will appear, 
that, with refpeft to Lopes de Vega, h^ is rjaJther tpa 
profufe of praife : that in fpeaking of Moliire^ he i& 
too pariimonious. This, piece will, however^ be pf ufe 
to our defign, wlien we fliall ex^amine to tl>e bottom 
what it is that ought to make' the char^iQ:er . of 
comedy. » 

" No man has ever had a greater genius for corned]^ 
" than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertiUty 
*' of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
" a wonderful readincfs of compofition ; for he has» 
"written more than three* hundred comedies. Hi& 
" name alone gave reputation to his pieces ; fof hi«» 
^* reputation was fo well eftabliftied, that a work, which 
came from his hand^, was fure to claim the ap- 
^\ probation of tlie public. He had a mind too ex--' 
'^ tenfive to be fubjeCted to rules, or refirained by 
" limits. For that Veafon he gave himfelf up to his* 
" own genius, on which, he could always depend 
" with confidence. When he wrote, he conlulted na 
" other laws than the tafte of his auditors, atid regii- 
" lated his manner more by the fuccels of his \yorfe 
" than by the rules of rpafon. Thus he difc9J:ded alt 

^ ' " fcruplQS 
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" fcruples 6i unify, and all the fupeiftitions of proba- 
"bility/' (This is certainly not faid with a defign to 
liridfe hhn, and iriull be cotinefited with that which 
imtrietfiAti^Jr Mlowi)' " But as for the moft part 
** he end^^otifs at too mtich jocularity, and carries 
''ridicule to fod lifitiCh refinement; his conceptioas 
.*'^ ofte;n raflier 'happy than juft, and radier wild 
. ^* tH^ Kteturd ; for, by fubtilizing menriment too fai', 
'' ft biBCOines too hibe to be true, ind liis beaiities lole 
**theftr power of Iferiking by being to delicate and 
^^ acute. 

*^ Among us, ho]f)ody has carried ridicule in comedy 
'* firiher than Mollere. Our ancient comick writers 
^ briki^t no chara6ters higher' than fervants, to make 
^* i|)ott upon the theatre ; but we are diverted upon 
" the thi^atre bf MStief'e by marquifes and people of 
" qni^ity. Otihers have (Exhibited in comedy no fpecies 
'* of life above tliat of a' citizen ; but Moliere fliows us 
*' dll PariSj and the court. He is the only man amongft 
*^ ufe, who has laid open thofe features of nature by 
^ which he is exafliy marked, and may be accurately 
" kno%vn. The beauties of his piftures are fo na- 
'' tural, that they are felt by perfons of the leaft dif- 
** cemmen^ and his power of pleafantry received half 
" its force from his power of copying. His Mifan- 
"'Afope is, in my opinion, the moft complete, and 
'*likewife tjie moft fingular charafter that has ever 
" appeared mpon the ftage : but the difpofition of liis 
" comedies is always defefitive fome way or anotlier. 
^' This is all w^hich we can obferve in general upon 
^' comedy." 

Such are the thoughts of one of the moft refined 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they are 

C3 not 
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not all oraculous, fome advantages may be drawn, as 

they always make fome approaches to truth. 

Mqdajne Dafier*, having her mind full of the 
merit of Arijiophanes^ exprefles herfelf in this manner 2 
No man had ever mpre difcemment than him, in 
finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingpnious. 
manner of ihowing it to others. His fepaarks are 
natural and eafy, and, what very rarply can be 
found, with great copioufiiefe he has gr^at deUpacy* 
To fay all at once, the Attifk wit, pf which the anr 
cienfcs made fuch boaft, appears more in AriftQ^ 
phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
quity. But what is moft of all to be admired in 
him is, that he is ^ways fo much mafter of the 
fubjeft before him, that, without dojpg aijy vior 
lence to himfelf, he finds a way to introduce nar 
turally things which at fiiil appeared moft diftant 
from his purpole ; and even the moft quick and 
unexpefted of hi^ defqltory fallies appear the ne- 
ceflary confequence of th^ foregoing incidents. Thi» 
is tliat art which fets the dialogues of Plato above 
imitation, which we muft confider as fo many dra* 
matick pieces, which are equally eptertaining by tlT« 
a6lion and by the dialogue. The ftyle of Atifith 
phanes is no lefs pleafing than his fancy; for, lx> 
fides its cleamefs, its vigour and its fweetnefs, there 
is in it a certain hanppny fo delightful to the ear, 
that there is no plealure ecjual to that of reading 
it. When he applies himfelf to ^allgar mediocrity 
of ftyle, he defcends without meannefe; when he 
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^ attempts the fublime^ he is elevated without ob- 
^ fcurity ; and no man has ever had the art of blend- 
^ ing all the different kinds of writing fo equally to- 
^ gethen After having ihidied all that is left us of 
" Grecian learning, if we have not read Jriftophanes, 
^^ we cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of 
^' that language."* 

IX, Tim is a pompous elogium : but Pivtarch'9 fen- 
let us fiifpend our opinion, and hear that ^V?^*"^ "Po» ^- 

i»«7 » 1 /. . . 11 rittophanes axid 

01 Plutarch, who, bemg an ancient, well Mcnander. 
deferves our attention, at leaft after we 
hav« heard the modems beforaJiim. This is then the 
fam of his judgment coxicenS^ Ariftophanes and Afif- 
fionder. To Menanderhe gives the preference, without 
allowing much competition. He objefls to Ariftophanes^ 
(hat he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to tiie crowd than to men of charaCter ; 
tiiat he affeiEbs a ftyle obfcure and licentious ; tragical, 
pompous, and mean, ibmetimes ferious, and fometimes; 
ludicrous, even to puerility; that he makes none of his 
perfonages fpeak according to any diftinS; charafier, fo 
that iQ his fpenes the fpn cannot be known from the 
&ther, the citizen from the boor, the hero from the Ihop- 
keeper, or the divine from the ferving-man. Whereas 
the diSJon of MmandcTy which is always uniform and 
pure, is very juftjy adapted to difierent charafiters, rifing 
when it is necoi&ry to vigorous and fprightiy comedy, 
yet without tran%reifing the proper limits, or loling 
fi^t of nature, in which Menander^ fays Plutarch, has 
attained a perfection to which no other writer has arrived. 
For, what man be(ide$ himfelf has ever fouod the art 
of making a di£tion equally fuitable to women and chil- 
4rra, to old »nd yop)g) to divinities and heroes? Now 

C4 Jdenander 
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Menander has found this happy fecret, in the w^sUkXf 
and flexibihty of his difticKi, which, thou^ always liie 
fame, is neverthelefe different upon diflferent occiiions ; 
like a current of clear water (to keep clofely to tiie 
thoughts of Plutarch)^ which running throu^ ,banks 
differently turned, complies with ^ tiieir turns back- 
ward and. forward, without changing any tliiag of its 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it a& a part of 
the merit of Menander ^ that he began very young, and 
was ftopped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greateft wondei^, if death had nob 
prevmted him. This, j^^ined to a reflSSion, which he 
makes as he returns Xo'^riftophanes, fhows that ^ j^ 
fhane^ continued a long time to diiplay his powers : for 
his poetry, fays Plutarch^ is a ftrumpet that aife£ts ifome^. 
times the airs of a prude, but whofe impudence cannot 
be forgiv^ by the people, and whofe affected modefty 
is defpifed by men of decency. Menander^ on the con- 
trary, always fhows bimfelf a man agreeable and witty, 
A companion defirable npon the ftage, at taUe, and in 
gay affemblies; an exti^aft.of all the treafures of Greece, 
who deferves always to be read, and always to pleafe. 
His irrefifiible power of perfuafion, and the reputation, 
which he has had, of being the beft mafter of language 
of Greece, fufficiently fhows the delightfukiefs of his 
ftyle. Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch doe& 
not know how to make an end : he fays, that he is the 
delight of philofophers fatigued with ftudy* tliat they 
ufe his works as a meadow enamelled with flow-ers, where 
a purer air ^tifies the fenfe; that notwithftanding the 
powers of the other comick poets of Athens^ Menander 
has always been confidered as poffeflfing a fait pecuKar 
uo himfelt; diu^TO from the fame waters that gave birth 

13 ^ 
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tb Feftm. Thai^ on tbe contrary, the ialt of Ariftephanes 
is bitter, kfecn, ooarfe, and oorrrfive; that one cannot 
tell in*ietb8r his dexterity, which has been lb much 
boaftefi, confifts not more in tbe charaSlers than in the 
exprefioa, for he is- charged with playing often upon 
words, with aife^tng antithetical allufions ; that he has 
foiled Ae il^poes which he encieavoured to take after 
nature; diat artifice in his plays is wickednefe, and 
fimplicily, brutiihnels ; tfiat Ms jocularity ought to nik 
hi&s radier tfa^n laught^; that his aniours hare more 
impudence- than gaiety ; aad that he has not fo much 
writlfien fer mto' of underftaadingj as for minds black- 
^ened wilfe envy and corrupted \^th debauchery. 

X. After ftich a chara6ter there feems The jnftifica- 
HO need of soing further : and one would tion of ^^rj^o- 
a)mk that 1* wouW be better to bury for 
ever the memecy of fo hateful a wi-iter, that makes us 
fo poor a recempenfe for the lofs of Menander^ who can- 
ftot be recalled. BUt^ without fliowing any mercy to the 
indecent or malicious fallies of Ariftophanes^ any more 
than to Plautus his imitator, or at leaft the inheritor of 
his genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with refpeft 
to him, what, if I miftake not?, Lncrftius* did to Ennius^ 
from whofe muddy verfes he gathered jewels ? Enni de 
Jhrcore gemmas. 

Befides, we muft not believe that Plutarch, who lived 
more tiian four ages after Menandery and more tliaii five 
after Arijhphanes, has pdfed fo exafl: a judgment upon 
both, but that it may be fit to reexamine it. Plato, 
the ctKitemporary of Ariftopkanes, thought very dif- 
-^rcntly, at leaft of his genius ; for, in his piece called 



* Bnnnoy ha3 miftakeQ Imcretiui for VirgiL 
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The Entertainment J he gives that poet a diftiiiguifhed 
place, and makes him fpeak, according to his chanu^ 
ter,'with Socrates himfelf; from which, by the way, it 
is apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was compoied 
before the tim^ that 4riftophanes wrote his Qonds agiunii 
Sdcrates, Plato is UJcewife faid to have fent a copy of 
Jriftofhane^ tp Diopy/ius the tyjunt, with advice to read 
it diligently, if he would attsiin a CQmplete jud^ent of 
the ftate pf the Athenian republick« 

Many other fcholars have thought, tbat tJu^ mi^t 
depart fomewhat from the opinion of P^arch, frijchr^ 
hnusy for example, one of the c;ommentatxNrs upon 
Arijlophanesy though b? juftly allows hi^ tafle to be lei$i 
pure thaii that pf Menander-y has yet undertaken hift 
defence againft the outrageous cenfure of the andeni 
critick. In the firjS; place, he condemns without meri^ 
his ribaldry and obfcenity, j|3u|; this pail;, fp worthy 
of contempt, and written pnly for the Ipw^r people^ 
according to the remark of Boivin^ bad a^ it is, aitep 
all is not the chief part which is left of Arijipphanes. \ 
will not fay with FriJchlinuSy that Plutarch ieems in this 
to contradiO; himfelf, and in reality commends the 
poet, when he accufes him of having adapted hi^>iaQ^ 
guage to the ftage ; by the ftage, in this place,, he oieant 
the tlieatre of Farces^ on which low mirth aod buffoonry 
was exhibited. This plea of FriJcfUinus is a mere cavit; 
and though the poet had obtained his end, which wat 
to divert a corrupted populace, he would npt hav^ beeix 
lefs a bad man, npr lefs a defpicabl? ppet, nptwithr 
ftanding the excufe of his defender. To be able in 
the higheft degree to divert fools and libertines, wilj 
not make a poet ; it is not, therefore, by this, defence 
that we muft juftify thp charaSer of Jrijtopkams. Thf 
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depraved tafte of jdie crowd, who once drove away 
Cratinus and bis company, becaufe the fcenes had not 
low buffoonry aiough for their tafte^ will not juftify 
jlriftophanes^ fince Mmander found a way of clianging 
die taite by giving a fort of comedy, not indeed ib 
moddt as Plutarch represents it, but leis licentious than 
befor^. Nor is Arijiophanes better juftified by the 
reafon which he himfelf offers, wlien he fays, that he 
exhibited debauchery upon the ftage, not to corrupt the 
morals, but to mend them. The fight of grois faults 
jis rather a poifon than a remedy. 

The apologifi has forgot <xie reafcm, which appears 
to me to be effential to a juft account., As far as we 
can judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands 
all the plays of Arifiophanes^ which were at leaft fifly 
in number. In thefe he faw more licentioufiieis than 
{las come to our hands, though in the eleven that are 
^ remaining, there '-^ irpuch ipore tiban could be 
wiflied, 

Plutarch cenfures him in the fecond place for play- 
ing upon wc»rds ; and againft this charge Frijchlinus 
defends him witii lefe ikiU. It is impoffible to ex- 
^n^lify this in French. But after all, this part is fo 
litde, that it deferved not fo fevere a reprehenfion, et 
pecially fince amongft thofe feyings, there are fomd 
ib mifchievoufly majigaant, that they became prover- 
bial, at leaft by the ftbg of their malice, if not by the 
delicacy of th^ir wit. One example will be fufficient : 
fpealdng of the tax-gatherers, or the excifemen of 
AthenSy he cruflies them at once by obferving, non quod 
ijfent r»[A^ctl fed x»fna). The word lami^ fi^ified 
wafking JpritSy which, according^ to. the vulgar notion, 

devoured 
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devoured men; this ttiakes the {pint of the farcafin 
ftgainft the tax-gathendrs. This cahnot be rendered 
ki our language ; but if any thing as good had biSeri 
faid in France on the like oceetfion, it would have 
laded loo long, and, Mke fnany otKeT fayings amorigft 
iBy been too well received. The beft is, that Plutarch 
himfetf confeffe^ that it was extremely applauded* 
• The third chai^ge is, a mixture of tra^cfc and comicfe 
ftyle. ^ This acculaticm is certainly lihie ; ArifityphMei 
eften gets kito the bulkin : but we muft examine upon 
what occafion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tra^ck writer ; but, having i^marked that his 
trick of parody was always wfelf Reived by a people 
who liked to laugh at that f0r ^hich tfeey had been julj 
weeping, he is efemally ufihg the feme craft; and thel^ 
is'fcarcdy any trugiedy or ftriking paffitge kfto^ by 
memory by tfee Aphenians^ which he does riot turn ififei 
merriment, by throwing over it a drefs of ridicule antf 
burlefque, which is done fometimes by changing oi^' 
trailfpofing the words, and fometimes by an unexpefted 
application of the whole fentence. Thele are theftreds 
of tragedy, in "which he arrays the comicfc niufe, tb make 
her ftill more comick. Cratinus had blgfore done the 
feme thing; and we know that he made a comedy 
called UlyJfeSy to burlefque Hom^ and his Ody£ey\ whicb 
&OWS, that the vijts arid poets are, with reipeS: to oite 
anotiier, much the falme at all times, and that it was 
at Athens as here. I will pr6ve this fyftem by faCfcs, 
particularly with refpefi; to the merriment of AtiftophoHei 
upon our three celebrated tragedians. This being ttei 
cale, the mingled ftyle of Ariftopkortes will, perhaps, not 
deferve fo much c^ure zs> Plutarch has vented We 
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lav^QO ne^ of the Trave% of yirgil^ nor the paiX)di69 
pf DIM* own iAwCi ^OY of the Lutria of BoileaUy to Ihow 
11$ tbjat this miedley may have its oierit upon particuhtf 
9^caJGop3« 

T\e fame may be faid m general of his obfcurity, 
hi^ JilQaiinefies, apd his high flights^ and of all the feern* 
ing inequality of %le, which puts Plutarch in a rage* 
Thefe cenfures can never be juft upon a poet, whole 
ftyie has always been allowed to be perfe6tiy Attick^ 
and of an Attkifm which made them extnemely delight- 
fiil to the lovera q{ the j^thenian tafte. Plutarch^ perhaps, 
rather means to blame the chorufes, of which the 
]|u[)guage id Sometimes elevated, fometimes burleique, 
always vary poetical, and therefore in appearance no* 
ftdtable to comedy. But the chorus, which had been 
borrowed from tragedy, was then all the fafliion, par- 
tic;ularly fear pieces of fatire, and Ariftcphanes admitted 
them like the other poets of tlie old, and perhaps of 
the middle comedy; whereas M^w^i/^llippreJicd them, 
not fo much in compliance with his own judgment, a» 
m dbedi^:)ce to the publick ediOs. It is not, therefore, 
this mixture- of ti^agick and comick that will placer 
Arifiaplumes \^ovi Menander. 
, The fifth charge is, that he kept no diftin6tion of 
character ; that, for example, he makes women Ipcak 
like orators, and orators like Haves : but it appears by 
the characters which he ridicules, tliat this objeftioii 
falls of itfelf. It is fufficient to fay, that a poet \s\\o 
painted, not imaginary charafilers^ but real peribns, men 
well Imown, citizens whom he called by tlieir names,- 
ajid fliowed in dreffes like their own, and Aialks re* 
'^jMabling their feces, whom he ^branded in the fight oP 
% wbcdecity, extremely iioughtyaiid full of derifion? 

it 
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it is fufficient to fay, that fuch a poet could never b^ 
fuppofed to mils his charaftersi, The applaufe, which 
his licentioufiiefs produced, is too good a juitification ^ 
befides, if he had not fucceeded, he expoled himfelf ta 
the fete of Eupolh, who, in a comedy called the 
Drowned Man^ having imprudendy pulled to piecei^ 
particular perfons, more powerful than himfelf, was laid 
hold of, and drowned mwe effeftually than tiide he 
had drowned upon the open ftg^e. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Ariftophanes\ 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such 
was the turn of a fpecies of comedy, in which all licen^ 
tioufnefs was allowed : in a nation which made every 
thing a fubjefit of laughter, in its jealoufy of immoderate? 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rtile and 
fuperiority; for die genius of independettcy naturally 
produces a kind of iatire more keen than delicate, ai^ 
may be eafily obferved in molt of the inhabitants of 
iflands. If we do not fey yN^Longinus^ that a popular 
government kindles eloquence, and that a lawful mo^ 
narchy ftifles it ; at lealt it is eafy to difcover by tlie 
event, tliat eloquence in different govemnments take» 
a different appearance. In republicks it is more 
fjM^ighdy and violent, and in monarchies more inlinuat- 
ing and loft. The fame thing may be faid of ridicule : 
it follows die caft of genius, as genius follows that of 
government. Thus the republican raillery, particularly 
of tlie age which we are now confidering, muft have^ 
been rougher than that of the age which followed it; 
for the fame realbn, that Horace is more delicate; and 
Lucilitis fnore pointed. A dilli of fatire was always 9k 
delicious treat to human malignity ; but that difti W«i^ 
difiblfentiy fcalbned, as the manners were polilhed more 

or 
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et lefe* By polilhed maimers I mean that good-breed- 
ing that art of referve and felf-reftraint, which* is the 
conlequence of dependence. If one was to determine 
the preference due to one of thofe kinds of pleafantry,, 
of which both have their value, there would not need 
a moments helitation, every voice would join in favour 
of the lbft^> yet without contempt of that which i* 
toug^ Meander will, therefore, be preferred, but 
Jrijiophanes will not be defpifed, efpecially fince he wad 
the firft who quitted that wild praQice Of fatirifing at 
liberty ri^t or wrong, and by a comedy of another 
taft oiade way for the manner of Menandery more 
agreaUe yet, and left dangerous. There is yet anothef 
diitin3ion to be made between the acrimony of the one, 
and Ae ibftnefs of the other ; ' the works of the one are 
acnm(Hiious, and of die other foft, becaufe the one 
exhibited peribnal, and the other general charafters ; 
which leaves us ftill at liberty to examine, if thefe dif- 
fer^t defigns might not be executed with equal 
delicacy. 

We Ihall know this by a view of the particulars ; in 
this place we fay only that the reigning tafte, or tlie 
love of itriking likenelfes^ might juitify Ariftophanes 
for having turned, as Plutarch fays, art into malignity, 
iimplicity into brutality, merriment into farce, and 
amour into impudence; if in any age a poet could b« 
excufed for painting publick folly and vice in their true 
colours. 

There is a motive of intereft at tlie bottom which 
difpofed Eliafiy Plutarch^ and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates^ who is faid to havQ 
been deftroyed by a poetical attack, at the inftigation of 

twa 
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two wretdies * has too many fiietids among good niei% 
to lmv€ pardon granted to (o horrid a crime. This 
has filled them with an imjAicabte hatred againft ^rif^ 
tophanesy which is mingled with the fjririt irf philofophy^ 
a fpirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will coofeis fome good qaa^ 
hties in his adverfary ; but a philolbpher, made partial 
by philofophy, is never aJt reft till he has te^Uy deftroyed 
him who has hurt the moft tender part oi fc&s bespit j 
that isj has difturbed him in his acfiierence to fome cha- 
rafiter, which, like that of Socrates, takes pofifeffi^n of 
the mind. The mind is the freeft part of tnan, and 
the moft tender of its liberties : poffeflidns, life, and re- 
putation, may be in another's power, but opinion id 
always independent If any man can obtain that gentle 
influence, by which lie ingratiates himfelf with the un- 
derftanding, and makes a fe6t in a commonwealth, Ms? 
foUow^ers will facrifice themfelvcs for hitjo*, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him jnftly or un- 
juftly, becaufe that truth, real or imaginary, which lie 
maintained, is now become an idol. 'Time will do no- 
thing for the extinftion of tliis hatred ; it Will' be pi'o- 
pagated from age to age ; and there is no hope thalf 
Ariftophanes will ever be treated with tenetemefs by the 
difciples of Tlato^ who made Sacrates bis hero. Evei^ 
body elfe may, perhaps, confefs, that AriftophaneSy 
though in one inftance a bad man, may rieverthelefe 
be a good poet; but diftin6tions, like thefe, will not- 

* It is not certain, that Ar'tftopkanes did pi\)cure theideath of 
Socrates : but, however, he is certainly ejiiiiiual for haviug^.ifr 
the Clouds, accufed hiai puUickly of impiety. . • 

be 
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be admitted by prejudiee and paflion, and one or other 
dictates all chara£fcers, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own reafons, fuch as they are, for or 
againft Ariftofkanes^ to thofe of Frifchlinus his defender, 
I muft not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
irfalch, peiiiaps, without taking in the reft, put Plutarch 
tfoX. of humour, which is that perpetual farce which 
goes through Jdl the comedies of Ariftophanes^ like Ae 
charafier of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What 
kind of parfcmages are clouds, frogs, wafps, and l:Mrds ? 
JPlutarchf ufed to a comick.ftage of a very different ap- 
pearance muft have thought them ibrange things; and 
yet ftranger muft they appear to us who have a newer 
kind of comedy, with which the Greeks were unac- 
quainted This is what our poet may be charged with, 
and what may be proved beyond refutation. This 
charge comprifes all the reft, and againft this I fhall 
not pretend to juftify him. It would be of no ufe to 
fey, that Arijiophanes wrote for an age that required 
fcows which filled the eye, and grotefque paintings in 
fatirical performances; that the crowds of fpefkators, 
which fbmetimes neglefted Cratinus to throng Ariftih 
fhanes^ obliged him more and more to comply with tlie 
hiling tafte, left he fhould lofe the publick favour by 
pictures more delicate and lefs ftriking ; that in a ftate, 
where it was confidered as policy to lay open every 
thing that had the appearance of ambition, fingularity, 
or knavery, comedy was become a hara'nguer, are- 
former, and a publick couniellor, from whom the people 
learned to take care of their moft valuable interefts; and 
that th^ comedy, in the attempt to lead and to pleafe 
the people, claimed a right to the ftrongeft tquches of 
•loquence, and had likewife the power of perfonal 

Vol, IIL D painting 
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painting peculiar to herfelf. Ail thefe reafons, tnd 
many others, would difappear immediately, and my 
mouth would be ftopped with a fingle word, with which 
every body would agree : my antagCMiift would tell m« 
tliat fuch axi age was to be pitied, and paffing on from 
age to age, till he came to our own, he would con- 
clude flatly, that we are the only pofleflbrs of common 
fenfe ; a determination with which the French are too 
much reproached, tod which overthrows all the pre- 
judice in favoui- of antiquity. At the fight of fo many 
happy touches, which one cannot help admiring in 
Ariftophanes, a man might, perhaps, be inclined to la- 
ment that fuch a genius was thrown into an age of fools : 
but what age has been without them ? And have not 
we ourfelves. reafoji to fear, left pofterity fiiould judge 
di Moliere and bis age, as we judge of Ariftophanes ? 
Menander altered the tafte, and was applauded mAthensi 
but it was after Athens was changed. . Terence imitated 
him at Rome^ and obtained the preference over Plautus, 
though C^ejar called him but a ^emrMenandcTy becaufc 
he appears to want that fpii it and vivacity which he 
calls tlie vis comica. We are now weary of the manner 
of Menander and Terence^ and leave them for Moliere^ 
who appears like a new ftar in a new courfe. Who 
can anfwer, tliat in fuch an interval of time as has paft 
between thefe four writers there will not arife anotlier 
author, or another tafte, that may bring Mcliere^ in his 
turn, into nfegleci ? Without going further, our neigh- 
bours, the Englijh^ tliink he wants force and fire. 
Whetlier they are right, or no, is anotlier queftion; all 
that I mean to advance is, tliat we are to fix it as a 
Gonclufion, tliat comick authors muft grow obfolete with 
the modes of life, if we admit any one age, or any one 

climate, 
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dinidte^ for the fovereigp nde of tafte. But let us talk 
withnicN^ exaiEfaoids, and endeavour by an txeB; ana<^ 
lyfis to find out what there is in comedy, whether of 
idrijitipbanes and Plautus^ of Menander and Terence^ of 
Moliere and his rivals, which is never obfolete, and muft 
pleafe all ages and all nations* 

XI. I now fpeak particularly of co» Remarkable 
niedy ; for we muft obferve that between ^iflfereu ce be -- 
that and other works of literature, efpe^ of coined>>w4 
dally tragedy, there is an eflential dif- ^^^?r works of 

r T_-^i. A.\^ • i» .• .. gemuSjWith re* 

ference, which the enemies of antiquity g^rd to tbeir 
will not underftand, and which I IhaU <iur4tion« 
endeavour palpably to IhoTf.) 
. All w orks Ihow the age in which they are produced ; 
they carry its ftamp upon them; the manners of the 
times are impreifed by. indelible marks. If it be al* 
lowed, that the beft of paft times were rude in com- 
parifon with ours, the caufe of the ancients is decided 
againft them; and the want of politenefs, with which 
their works are charged in our days, muft be generally 
confeifed. Hiftory alone feems to claim exemption 
from this accufation. Nobody will dare to fay of 
Herodotus or Thucydides^ of IJvius or Tacitus^ that which 
has been faid without fcniple of Homer and the ancient 
poets. The reaibn is, that hiftory take^ the neareft 
way to ite purpofe, and gives the characters and prac-^^ 
tices of nations, be they what they will ; it has no depen- 
dence upon its iubje^ and offers nothing to examina- 
tion, but the art of the narrative. An hiftory of China 
well written, would pleaie a Frenchman as well as one 
of France. It is crtherwife \^ith mere works of genius, 
they depend upon their fubjefts, and confequently upon 
the characters and the praCbices of the times in which 
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they were written ; this at leaft is the light in wMdi 
Ihey are beheld. This rule of judgment is not equi- 
table; for, as I have feid over and over, all the bratois 
and the poete are painters, and merely painters. They 
exhibit nature as it is before them, influenced by ther 
accidents of education, which, without chan^ng it in- 
tirely, yet give it, in different ages and climates, a difV 
ferent appearance ; but we make tlieir fuccefs depend 
in a great degree upon their futge6i, that is, upcm cir- 
cumftances which we meafure by the circumftances of 
our own days. According to Ais prejudice, orat(»y 
depends more upon its fubjeft than Iriftory, and poetry 
yet more than oratory. Our times, therefore, ihovt 
more regard to Herodotus and Suetonius, than to De^ 
tnofthenes and Cicero^ and more to all thefe than to 
Homer or VirgiL Of this prejudice, there are regular 
gradations ; and to come back to the point which we 
have left, we ftiow, for the feme imperceptible reaibn, 
lefs regard to tragick poets than to o&ers. The reaic^i 
is, that the fubjeSts of their paintings are more examined 
than the art. Thus comparing the Achilles and ISp^ 
pdytus of Euripides y with thofe of Racine^ we drive them 
off the Itage, without confidering that Racine's heroes 
will be driven off, in a futikre age, if the fame rule of 
judgment be followed, and one time be mealured by 
anotlier. 

' Yet tragedy having the paffions for its objeQ;, is not 
wholly expofed to the caprice of our tafte, which would 
make our own manners the rule of human kind ; for 
the paffions Of Grecian heroes are often dreffed ip ex- 
ternal modes of appearance that dil^ft us,, yet they 
break through the veil when they are ftrongly marked^ 
as we cannot deny them to be m Efchylus^ SofhocJis^ 
'5 . * and 
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wd Smripides. The elfieDice then gets the better of the 
drGumftaxKe. Thepai9onsof Gr^fr^andFr^xr^^do not 
fo much differ by the iMurticular chara3ers of particular 
ages, ias they agree by the participation of that whick 
belong to the &me paflion in all ages. Our three 
tragick poets iviU, therefore^ get clear by fuffering only 
a Utile ridicule, which falls dire6tty upon their times ; 
but tiiefe times and themi^ves will be well recom^ 
ponfed by the admiratioD which their art will irrefiftiUy 
enforce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable fituation; for, not 
only its objeft k the ridiculous, which, ^oi^ in reality 
always tibe fiune, is fi> dependant on cuftom ais to change 
its appearance witfa tnne^ and with place ; but the art 
of a comick writer is, to lay hold of that fpecies of the 
ridiculous whidi will catch the fpedators of the prefent 
hour, without regard to futurity. But^ though comedy 
has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it 
was written; if it goes down to pofterity, it is in anew 
worid^ i^riiere it is no long^ Imown; it becomes there 
quite a forei^oar, becaufe tiiere are no long^ the fame 
originals, nor the fiune ipedes of the ridiculous, nor the 
&me ^peftatcHTs, but a fet of meraleis readers, who com^* 
jdain diat they are tired with it, thou^ it once filled 
Athens y Rome^ or Paris^ with merriment This pofition 
is general, and comprifes all poets and all ages. To 
£» a)l at once^ comedy is die Have of its fubje3^ and 
of the reigning taile; tragedy is not fubje€t to the fame 
degree of ikvery, becaufe the ends of the two fpeciel 
of poetry are different For this reafim, if we iuppofe 
that in all ages there are criticks who meafiire erery 
thing% the lame rule, it will Mow^ that if the comedy^ 
of Ariftophmes be become oblbiete, that cXMenmidet 
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likewifc, after having delighted Athens^ and temeA 
again at Rome^ at \d& fuffered by the force 6f timei 
The Mufe of Moliere has almd): made both of them 
fogotten, and would ftill be walking the ftage, if Ae 
defire of riovelty did not in time piake us weary of that 
which we have too frequently admired. 

Thofe who have endeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independiant upon manners and cufioms^ and of 
foch men theife have been always fome, have not judged 
fo feverely either of times, or of writers ; they have dif- 
covered that a certain refemblance runs throu^ all 
poliihed ages, which a<re alike in eflential things, and 
tdbffer oidy in ^(Ktemal manners, irhych, if we except re* . 
ligion, are things of indifference; that wherever there 
is genius, politenefs, Kbaiy, or plenty, there prevails 
an exa€t and delicate tafte, which, however hard to be 
expreffed, is felt by thofe that^vere borri to feel it ; that 
jitliens^' the inventrefs of all the art3, the mo^r ^rft of 
the RtmM and then of general taiie, did not eonfift of 
ftupid favages ; that the Jth0dan and Augufian ages 
living always been cmifidered as times that enjoyed a 
particular privilege of excellence, though we may dili 
tinguifli the good authors from the bad, as in our own 
days, yet we ought to fufpend the' vel>emence of criticifin,^ 
and pi^oceed with caution and timidity before we pi^s 
fentence upon times and writers, whofe'good taik haa 
becHi uniyerfaliy. applauded. This obvious confid^ar 
tion has difpofed them to paufe } . they have endeavoured 
to difcover the original of tafte, and. have found that 
there is not onlyva ftable and immutable beauty, as there 
is a. 'Common underitanding in all times and places, 
>rhioh is never obfc^ete; but there is another kind of 
\em% ihch aft we ai$ now treating, whicl^ depends 
^' . upon 
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upon tiriies and places, and is therefore changeable. 
Such is the imperfeOion of every thing below, tlmt ono 
mode of beauty is never found without a mixture of the 
other, and from thefe two blended together refults what 
is called the tafte of an age. I am now fpeaking of an 
age fprightly and polite, an age which leaves works 
for a long time behind it, an age which is imitated 
or criticifed when revolutions have thrown it out of 
fight • 

Upon this incontdkUe principle, wfaicji fuppdte a 
beauty umver&l and abfolute, and a beauty likewife re- 
lative and particular, which are minted through one 
work in very different proportions, it is eafy to give an 
account of the contrary judgments paifed on j^ifio" 
fhanes. If we confider him only with reiped; to the 
beauties, which, though they do not pleafe us, delighted 
the Atlunlans^ we Ihall ocmdemn him at once, though 
*ven this fort of beauty aaay ibmetimes have its original 
in univerfai .beauty can fed to extravagance, Inftead 
of cpnimending him for being able to give merriment 
to the moft refined nation of thofe days, we ftiall pro- 
ceed to place tliat people, with all their atticifm, in tlie 
rank of favages whom we take upon us to dcgmde be- 
caufe ^ey have no other qualifications but innocence 
and plain underftanding. ''But have not we likewife 
amidft oun. more polilhed manners, beauties merely 
fafhionable, which make part of our writings as of the 
writings of former times ; beauties of which our felf- 
love now makes us fond, but which, perhaps, will dil- 
^uft our grandfons? Let us be more equitable,^ let us 
leave this relative beauty to its real value more or lels 
in every age : or, if we muft pafs judgment upon it, let 
V$ fey that tliefe touches in Arijiophanes^ MmandeVy and 

D4 Mclijfe, 
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Msliere^ were w^U flnick off in tbeir own time ; bii^< 
that comparing them with true beauty, that part c^ 
Ariftophanes was a colouring too ftrcHig,' that oiMmanJkr 
was too weak, and that of MbU^^c-w^a a peculiar ymrni& 
formed of one and the other^ which,, ^vithout being an 
imitation, is itfeif inimitable^ yet depending upon time^ 
which will efface it by degrees, as our notions, which 
are every day changing, ftall receive a fenfible altera^ 
tion. Much of this has already happened fihce the time 
of Mdiere, who, if he was now to conus again, muft 
take a new road* 

With refped to unalterable beauties, of which comedy 
admits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the 
fubjeft of our confideration, we muft not too eafily fet 
Arijiof hones and Plautus below Menander aad Terence^ 
We may properly hefitate with Boileauy whether we (haU 
prefer the French comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let 
us only give, like him, the great rule for pleating in all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficubies in paffing 
judgment may be opened* This rule and this key aret^ 
nothing elfe but the ultimate defign of the comedy, 

JEtudiez la cour, &? connoijfez la ville: 
Vune fc? r autre eft toujour s en modeles fertile. 
Ceft par-la que Moliere illuftrant/es icritSi 
Peut-etr^ dejon art eut remporte le priXj 
Si moins ami du peuple enfes dolles peintures 
H n^eUt pent fait fowvent grimacer fes figures^ 
Quittepour le bouffon Vagreable &? lefin, 
Etfans honte i Terence allie Tabarin^. 

* Boiiean Art. Poet, chant. 3. 
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In trudi, Ar^ifhmes and Plautus upited hoffoooesy 
and delicacy ia a greater degree than Mdlierr; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleafed at 
A^hnSy and at Romey was a tranikory beauty, which 
liad not fiiffieient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the taite changed. But, if we condemn thofe age? 
for this, what age ihall we fy&sfi} Let us refer eveiy 
tUi^ to permanent and imiver(al taAe, and we ihaU 
find in Arijiophmes at leait as much to commend as 
cec^ure. 

Xn. But before we go cm to his works I'ragedy mora 
it may be allowed to make fome reflec- "^^^^ ^^*''' 
tions upon tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, 
tlK>ugh difierent according to the difference of times* 
and writers, is uniform in its nature, being founded 
upon the paffions, which never change. With comedy 
it is otherwife. Whatever difference there is between 
^fchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; between Comeille and 
Racine; between the French and the Greeks ^ it will not 
be found fufficient to cmiftitute more than one ipecies 
of tragedy. 

The works of thoie great matters are, in fome re- 
Q)eds, like the fearnymphs, of whom Ovid lays, " That 
^' their foces were not the lame, yet fo much alike that 
** they might be known to be filters." 

Fades ncn omnibus una^ 
Nee droerja tamen^ apidem decet ejfe Jororum. 

The reafon is, that the &me paffions give a£tion and 
animation to them all. With refped to the comedies 
of Ariftcphanes and Plautus^ Mmander and Terence^ 

Moliert 
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Moliere and his imitators, if we compare- them one with 
another, we (hall find fometliing of a family likenefs, 
but much lefe ftrongly marked, on account of the dif- 
ferent appearance which ridicule and plcafantry take 
from the different manners of every age. They will 
not pafe for iifiers, but for very diftant relations. The 
Mule of Arift^phanes and PlautuSy td fpeak of her 
with juftice, is a bacchanal at leaft^ whole malignant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poiibn dangerous as 
that of the afpic or viper; but whofe burfis oif malice, 
and fallies of wit, often give a blow where it is not 
expe6ted. The Mufe of TertncCj and confequently 
of Menander^ is an artlefs and unpainted beauty, of 
eafy gaiety, whofe features are rather delicate than 
ftriking, rather foft than ftrong, rather plain and nio- 
deft than great and haughty, but always perieftly 
natural. 

Ce ft eft pas un portraity une image fembtable: 
Ceft unfits^ un amant^ un pre veritable. 

The Mufe erf Moliere is not always plainly dreffed, 
but takes airs of quality, , and rifes above her original 
condition, fo as to attire herfelf gracefully in magnificent 
apparel. In her manners Ihe mingles elegance with 
foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even 
hauglitinefe, with plainnefe and modcfty. If Ibmctimes, 
t3 pleafe the people, Ihe gives a loofe to farce, it is only 
the gay folly of a moment, from which flie immediately 
returns, and which lafts no longer than a flight intoxi- 
cation. Tlie firft might be painted encircled with little 
f<it)Ts^ fome gix)fsly foolifli, the others delicate, but all 
6 exti^cmcly 
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Extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys alw'a.ys 
ready to laugh in your face, and to point ^"^ ^ ^^^ 
criminate ridicule, the good and the haxl- The fccond 
taay be fliown encircled with ^©niufes full of foftnels 
dnd of candour, taught to pleaife by nature alone, and 
whofe honeyed dialect is fo much the more infinuating, 
as there is no temptation to diftruft it. The laft mufi 
'be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the courts 
and that of the city fomewhat more coarfe, and neither 
the one nor the other can be feparated from her. The 
Mufe of Ariftcphanes and of Plautus can never be de- 
nied the honour of fprightlinefe, animation, and inven- 
tion ; nor that of Menander and Terence the praife of 
nature and of delicacy; to that of Moliere muft be 
allowed the happy fecret of uniting all the piquancy 
of the former, tvith a peculiar art which they did not 
know. Of thefe three forts of merit, let us ftiow to 
each the juftice that is due, let us in each feparate 
the pure and the true from the falfe gold, witliout 
approving or condemning either the one or the otlier 
in the grofs. If we muft pronounce in general upon 
the tafte of their writings, we muft indifputably allow 
that Menander J Terence^ and Moliere^ will give moft 
pleadure to a decent audience, and confequently that 
they approach nearer to the true beauty, and have lels 
mixture of beauties purely relative, than Plautus and 
Ariftophanes. 

If we diflinguifh comedy by its fubjefls, we Ihall 
find three forts among the Greeks^ and as many among 
the Latins^ all differently dreffed : if we diftinguilh it 
by ages and authors, we fliall again find three forts; and 
V^ fliall find three forts a third timie if we regard more 

clofely 
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^^^ly the fubje6t As the tdtbnate and general nilen 
ef all iSaQie fiwls of conaedy are the iaxWy it will, per«* 
hapsj be agtt^qable to our purpofe to (ketch them out 
before we give a €^ difplay of the laft clais. I 
can do nothing better on ^is occafion than trairicribe 
tbe twenty-fifth reflexion of Rapm upon poetry ia 
fiarticcdan 

Gewral rolea XIII- *^ Comedy, fitjs he % b a re|. 

of comedy. « prefentation of comrnoo life : ite end 
^ is to ihow fhe faults of particular chaofaders on the 
•• ftage, to correO; the diforder of the people by the 
** fear of ridicule* Thus ridicule is the eflential part 
^ of a comedy. Ridicule tnay be in words^ or in things; 
** it may be deceiit, or grotelque. To find what vsf 
^ ridiculws in every thing, is the gift merely of nature ; 
^ for all the actions of life have their bri^t and their 
'* dark fides ; fomething ferious^ and ibmedung merry, 
** But Ariftotkj who has given rid^s fw drawing tears^ 
"^ has given none for railing laughter ; for this is merely 
^ the work of nature, and muft proceed from genius> 
** with very little help from art or matter. ThidSfanmrds 
^ have a turn to find the ridicule in things much more 
^ than we : and the Italians^ who are natural eonaedians^ 
'^ have a better turn for exprelBing it ; their laoguage 
** ia more proper for it than ours, by an air of drdlery 
^ which it can put on, and 6f which ours may become 
*^ capable when it ihall be brought nearer to perfe3ioa, 
•* In Ihort, that agreeable turn, that gaiety which yet 
^ maintains the delicacy of its chara3er without felling 
^ into dulnefs or into buffoonery, thatele^mt raillery 

♦ Rrfitxionsfur la Poet. p. 154. Paris, lff84. 

" which 
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^ vUdi is the lower of fine wit, is die quHMeatioii 
*' HT^ch comedy requires. We muft, however, te- 
*^ member that the true artificial ridicule^ which is i^ 
^^ quired <m the theatre, muft be only a tranfcript ct 
''^ithe ridicule which nature affords. Comedy is nar 
^^ turally written, when, being on the theatre, a man caa 
^* fency himfelf in a private family, or a particular 
^' part of the town, and me^ with nothing but wl^ 
^^ be really meets with in the world ; for it is no wai 
'^^ comedy in which a man does not fe^4iis own piBure^ 
^^ and find his own manners and tnoie of the peopte 
^ among whom he lives, Mma$kUr fiicceeded only by 
^^ thk art among the Greeks: and the Romans^ whm 
^ they fat at Terencis comedies, imagined themi^vn 
*^ in a private party ; for they found nothing them 
^ which they had not been ufed to find in common 
^* company. The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
^ nature without deviation ; to have general fentiments 
^^ and expreffions which all the world can underftand : 
^ for the writer muft keep it always in his mind, that 
"^^ the coarfeft touches after nature will pleafe more than 
^ the moft delicate with which nature is inconfifient 
^* Howjever, low. and mean words Ikould never be al- 
^ lowed upon the fiage, if they are not fupported mth 
^ fome kind erf wit Praverbs and vulgar ihaartneffibi 
^ can never be iuf&red, unlei^ they have fome^iing in' 
^ tiiem of nature and pleaiaatry^ This is the univerfal 
'* principle of comedy; whatever is reprefented in this 
^ mann^ muft pleafe, and nothing can ever pleafe with- 
/^ out it It is by application to tbe ftudy of nature 
** alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only > 
^' infalhble guide to theatrical fuccefe : without this pn>- 
•* bability everything is defeftive, and that which tos' 

**it 
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^^ it, is beautiful : he that follows thi^, can nev^r go 
^' wrong ; and the moil common faults of comedy pro« 
*^ ceed from the negleQ: of propriety, and the precipi- 
" tation of incidents. Care muft likewiie be taken that 
*^ the hints, made ufc of to introduce the incidents, are 
^^ not too firong, that the fpedator may enjoy the plea* 
** fure of finding out their meaning : biit commonly the 
" weak place in our comedy is the untying of the plot, 
** in which we almoft always fail, on account of the dif- 
" ficulty which there is in difentangling of what has 
" been perplexed. To perplex an intri^e is eafy, the 
^* ima^atibn does it by itlfelf; but it muft bedifentan- 
** gled merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, feldom* 
" done happily : and he that reflects a very little, will* 
" find that moft comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
" cataftrophe. It remains to be examined whether 
" comedy will allow piftures larger than'tlie life, that 
" this ftrength of the firokes may make a deeper im- 
" preflion upon the mind of the fpectators ; that is, if 
" a poet may niake a covetous man more covetous, - 
" and a peevilh man more impertinent and more 
^^ troublefome than he really is. To which I anfwer, 
" that this was the pra6tice of Plaiitus, whofe aim T^-as 
*^ to pleafe the people; but that Terence who wrote for^ 
" gendemen, confined himfelf within the compafs of 
•* nature, and reprefentecj vice without addition or ag-* 
" gravation. However, thefe extravagant characters, 
" fuch as the Citizen turned Gentleman^ and the H)^ 
" chondriac Patient of Molietr, have lately iiicceeded at 
" court, where delicacy is carried fo far; but every thing, 
** even to provincial interludes, is well received if it has 
" but merriment, for we had rather laugh thaii admire. 
" Thefe are the moft important rules of comedy." 

XIV.Thcfe 
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XIV. Thefe rules, indeed, are com- Three forts of 
mon tp tlie three kinds which I have in comedy, 
my mind; but it is neceffary to diftinguifli each from 
the reft, which may be done by diverfity of matter, 
which always majies fome diverfity of management 
The old and middle comedy fimply reprefented 
real adventijr^s : in the fame way fonie paflages of 
hiftory and of fal>le might form a clafs of comedies, 
which ftiould refemble it without having its faults ; fuch 
is the Amphitryon. How many moral tales, how many 
adventures ancient and modem, how many little fables 
of jEJop^ oiPh^edrus^ of Fontaine^ or fome other ancient 
poet, would make pretty exhibitions, if they were ail 
made ufe of as materials by Ikilful hands ? And have 
we not feen fome like Timon the Man Hater, that have 
been fuccefeful in this way? This fort chiefly regards 
the Italians. The ancient exhibition called a fatyre, be* 
caufe the iatyrs pUycd their part in it, of which we have 
BO other inftance than the Cyclops of Euripides, has, with- 
out doubt, given occafion to tlie paftoral comedies, for 
wliich we are chiefly indebted to Italy, and wlach are 
there more cultivated than in France. It is, however, a 
kind of exhibition that would have its charms, if it was 
touched with elegance and widiout meannefs ; it is the 
paftoral put into a8:ion, Tp conclude, the new comedy, 
invented by Menander, has produced the comedy pro^ 
perly lb called in our times. This is tliat which has 
for its fubjeft general pi6fcures of common life, and 
feigned names and adventures, whether of the court or 
of the city. This third kind is inconteftably the moft 
noble, and has received the fbrongeft fanOion from 
ciiftom. It is likcwife tlie molt difiicult to perform, be^ 
caule it is merely tlic \sovk of invention, in which the 

poet 
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poet has no help from real pafla^, or perfixis, which 
the tragick poet always makes ufe of. Who knows but 
by deep thinking, another kind of comedy may be in-^ 
rented wholly different fhwn the three which I have 
mentioned ; fuch is the fhiitfiilnels of comedy : butits^ 
comfe is already too wide for the difcovery of new fields 
to be wiihed, and on ground where we are already fo 
apt to ihimble, nothing is fb dangerous as novelty im« 
perfeftly underflood. This is the rock on which men 
have often fplit in every kind of puriiiit; to go no fiirther^ 
in that of grammar and language : it is better to en-« 
deavour after novelty in the manner of exfurefling com^ 
mon things, than to hunt for ideas out of the way^ in 
which many a man lofes himfelf The ill fiiccefs of 
that odd compofition Tragick Comedy ^ a monfter wholly 
unknown to antiquity, fufficiently fhows Ae danger, of 
novelty in attempts like thefe. 
Whether tragedy XV. To finifh the parallel of the two 
or comedy be the dramas, a ouefHoii may be revived 

hftrder to write 

equally common and important, which 
Tias been oftener propofed than well decided : it is 
whether comedy or tragedy be moft eafy or difficult to 
be well executed. I Ihall not have the temerity to de- 
termine pofitively a queition ^diich fo many great geniules 
have been afraid to decide : but if it be allowed to every 
literary man to give his reafbn for and againfl a mere 
work of genius, confidered without refpeQ; to its good 
or bad tendency, I fhall in a few words ^ve my opi- 
nion,' drawn from the nature of the tu'o works, and the 
qualifications they demand. Horace * propofes a quef^ 
tion nearly of the fame kind : *' It has been enquired, 
^ whether a good poem be the work of art or nature : 

• Poet. v. 407. 

^ . '' for 
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" for my part, I do not fee much to be done by art 
^without genius, nor by genius without knowledge. 
" TTie one is neceffary to the other, and the fuccefe de- 
" pends upon their cooperation." If we (hould en- 
deavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this^ 
dedfion of Horace^ it were eafy to fay at once, that fup- 
pofing two- geniufes equal, one tragick and the other 
comickj fuppofing the art likewife equal in each, one 
would be as eafy or difficult as the other; but this, 
though fatisfa6tory in the fimple queftion put by Horace^ 
will not be fufficient here. Nobody can doubt but 
genius and induftry contribute their part to every thing 
valuable, and particularly to good poetry. But if genius 
and ftudy were to be weired one againft the other, in 
order to difcover which muft contribute moft to a good 
work, the queftion would become more curious, and, 
perhaps, very difficult of folution. Indeed, thoiigh 
nature muft have a great part of the expenle of poetry, 
I yet no poetry lafts tong that is not very correft : the 

I balance, therefore, feems to incline in favour of corree- 

! tion. For is it not known that Virgil with lefe genius 

I than Ovid^ is yet valued more by men of exquifite judg- 

I ment ; or, without going fo far, Boileau^ the Horace of 

' our time, who compofed with fo much labour, and 

I afked Moliere where he found his rhyme fo eafily, has 

faid, " If I write four words, I fliall blot out three f 
has not BoileaUy by his polilhed lines, retouched and 
! retouched a thoufand times, gained the preference above 

) the works of the fame Moliere, which are fo natural, and 

produced by fo fruitful a genius! /for^ff was of that 
. opinion, for when he is teaching the writers of his age 

the art of poetry, he teUs them in plain terms, that 
V0L..IIL E Rowe 
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Rome would excel in writisig as in arim, i^ thp po^ts ^eoft 
not aiiraid of the lal)pury patience, iind tixne neq^ujired 
to poliih their pieces. He thou^t ev^ [i^in was 
bad that had not been brought ten tim^ back to Am^ 
anvil, and required that a work Oiould be kept mfp 
yeais, as a child is nipe montba in the, woqib of i^ 
mother, to reitrain that natural impatience whieb coiin- 
\>ine with (loth and ielf-love to di%uiie fe^lts ; fo cjertoip 
is it thai; corre3ion is the touchftone of writing. 

The queftion propofed qomes back to the con^pari^ 
which I have been makjng between genius anc^ qorrep- 
tion, lince we are now engaged in enquiririg whether 
there is more or lefe difficulty in writing tragedy ff 
?omedy : for as we muft compare nature and ftudy 
one with another, fince they muft both ooi^cur mfff^ 
or leis to make a poet ; ib if we will compare the Ur 
hours of two different minds in differait kinds of writ* 
ing, we muit, with. regard to the authors, compare the 
force of geiiiod, and with refpe^t to the compofition, the 
di^culties of the taik. 

The genius of the tragick and comick writer will be 
eafily allowed to be remote from each other. Every 
performance, be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon himfelf : it is purely 
the gift of nature, which determines thofe who have 
it, to purfue, almoft in fpite of themfelves, the tafte 
which predominates in their minds. Pafcal found in 
his diildhood, that he Was a mathematician, and 
Van4yke that he was bom a painter. Sometimes thi^ 
internal direSion of the mind does not make fuch 
evident difcoveries of itfelf ; but it is rare to find Cor- 
neilles who have lived long without knowing that they 

' were 
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were poets. Comeille having once got fome notion 
of hifi powers tried a long time on all fides to knoyv 
what particular dire6tiou he ihould take. He had firft 
made an attempt in comedy, in an age when it was 
yet fo grofe in France that it could give no pleafure to 
polite perfons. Melite was fo well received wlien he 
dreffed her out, that Ihe gave rife to a new fpecies of 
comedy aud comedians. This fuccefs, which encou- 
raged Comeille to purfue that fort of comedy of which 
he was the firft inventor, left him no reafon to injiagine, 
- th?it he was one day to produce diofe mafter-pieces of 
tragedy, which his mufe difplayed afterwards with fo 
much fplendour ; and yet lefe did he imagine,, that his 
comick pieces, which, for want of any that were pre- 
ferable, were then very much in faftiion, would b^e 
eclipfed by another genius * formed upon the Greeks 
and Romans y and who would add to their excellencies 
improvements of his own, and that diis modiih comedy, 
to which Corneille, as to his idol, dedicated his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote firft Medea^ and 
afterwards the Cidy and, by that prodi^ous fli^ of 
his genius, he dilcovered, though late, that nature had 
formed him to run in no other courfe but that of 
Sophocles, Happy gaiius! that, without rule or imita- 
tion, could at once take fo high a flight; having once, 
Q& I may f^y, made hiipfelf an eagle, he never after- 
wards quitted the path, which he had worked out for 
himfelf, over the head^ of the ^Titers of his time : yet 
he retained fome tracea of the falfe tafte which infefited 
tbs whole natjon; but even iq this, he deferves our 

* Moliere, . 
E 2 admiration, 
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udmiration, fince in time he changed it completely lif 
the reflections he made, and thofe he occafioned. Ih 
ihoi% CcrneiUe was bom for tragedy, as Mdlierefbv 
comedy« Moliere^ indeed^ knew his own genius ibonet^ 
and was not lefi happy in procuring aftpiaufe^ though 
it often happened to him as to ComellUj 

I^ Ignorance &? VErreur hjes naijfantes piicei 
En habit de Marquis j en robes de CcmteJJes^ 
Vinjfent pur diffamerjon chef-d'crnvre nouveau^ 
Sf/ecoiier la tite^h Pendroit le plus beau. 

But^ Without taking any iaither notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own ge- 
nius, let us fuppofe diat the powers of tragedy and 
.comedy were as equally (hared ^between MoHere and 
CorneiUe^ as they are different in their own nature, 
and then, nothing more will remain than to compare 
the feveral difficulties of each compofition, and to 
rate thofe difficulties together which are common to 
Urth. 

It appears, firft, that the tragick poet has in his fub- 
ject an advantage over the comick, for he takes it 
Iromhiftory; and his rival, at leaft^in the mote ,el©» 
vated and fplendid comedy, is obliged to iform it by 
' his own invention. Now, it is not fo e»:fy as it mi^ 
feem to find comick fubje6b capable of a new and 
plealing form ; but hifiory is a iburce, if not inex- 
hauftible, yet certainly fo copious as never to leave 
the genius aground* It is true, that invention feem$ 
to have a wider field than hiftory: real faQs are 
limited in their number, but the fa6b which may be 
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lisigned hcive no end ; but thou^, iq this rcfp^^ in- 
vention may be allowed |» have the advantage, is the 
difficulty of inventiqg to be accounted as notliing ? To 
inake a tragedy is to get materials together, and to 
make ufe of then) lilce a l^ilful architeft ; but tq make 
^ comedy, is to build like jEfop in the ajr. It is in 
vain to boaft that |he compals of invention is as wide 
^B the extent of defire : every thipg is limited, and the 
^md of n^ari like every thing elfe. Befides, invention 
fl[iuft be in conformity to nature ; but difHnQ; and rer 
ipairkable characters are very rare in nature "herf^lf. 
j^oliere has got hold on the principal touches pf ridi- 
cule. If any man fliould bring characters lefs ftron^ he 
will be in dianger of dulnefe. Where comedy is to be^ 
|cept up by iiibordinate perfpnages, it is in great (Jaqigpr, 
^1 the force of a pi€hire muft arife |rom the principal 
perfons, a|)d not from the multitude cluttered up to- 
other. Jq the fame manner, a coipedy, to be good, 
piuft be fupport§d by a fingle ftriking chara£ter, aii(| 
^ot by imderrparts^. 

But, on the contrary, tragclc characters are with- 
out number, though pf them the general outlines arc 
limited ; but diffpnulation, jealoufy, policy, ambition, 
^efire of dominion, aqd other interefts and paffions, are 
various withput end, and take a thoufand different fonns 
in different fituatipns of hiftory j fp that as long as there 
js tragpdy, there may be always novelty^ Thus the 
jealous and diffembling Mithridate^y fo happily painted 
^y Racine, will not ftand ii^ the way of a poet who Iball 
l^ttempt a jealous and diffembling Tiberius. The ftormy 
violence of an Achilles will always leave room for the 
^ormy violence of Alexander. 
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But the cafe is very different with avarice, trifling 
vanity, hypocrify, and other vices, confidered as ridi- 
culous. It would be fafer to double and treble all the 
tragedies of our greateft poets, and ufe all their fubjeOs 
over and over, as has been done with Oedipis and 
Scphoni/ba^ than to bring again upon the ftage in five 
afts a Mifer^ a Citizen turned Gentleman, a Tartuffe, 
and other fubjefils fufficiently known. Not that thefe 
popular vices are lefs capable of diverfification, or are 
lefs varied by different circumftances, than the vices 
and paffions of heroes; but tliat if they were to be 
brought over-again in comedies, they would be lefe 
diftinO:, lefs exa6l, lels forcible, and, confequently, lefe 
applauded. Pleafantry and ridicule muft be more 
ftrongly marked than heroifm and patlios, which fup- 
port themfelves by their own force. Befides, though 
thefe two things of fo different natures could fupport 
themfelves equally, in equal variety, which is very 
far from being the cafe ; yet comedy, as it now ftands, 
confifts not in incidents, but m chara6ters. Now it is 
by incidents only that charafters tu^e diveriified, as well 
upon the ftage of <:omedy, as upon the ftage of life. 
Comedy, as Moliere has left it, refembles the piftures 
of manners drawn by the celebrated La Bruyere. Would 
any man after him venture to draw them over again, 
he would expofe himfelf to the fate of thofe who have 
ventured to continue them. For inftance, what could 
we add to his charafter of the Abjent Man ? Shall we 
put him in other circumftances ? The principal ftrokes 
of abfence of mind will always be tlie fame ; and there 
are only thofe ftriking touches which 'are fit for a 
comedy, of which the end is painting after nature,, but 
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iMi fll^tigtfi aawT fpri^tfinefi like the defigns of 
Calloi. If comedy were among U8 what it is in Spain, 
fs^ feftd of rontidnce, conliiHng of many circumftances 
asd intrigues, perplexed and difentangled, fo as to 
fafprife; if it wai^ nearly the feme with that which 
Cbrti^tile pra£kifed in hi^ time ; if, like* that of TerencCy 
if weM Ao ftupther than to draw the common portraits 
of fimple native, and Ihowus fathers, fons, and rivals; 
libt^ithftandK^ig the uniformity, which would always 
pirevBil as in the plays of Terence^ and probably in thoie 
titM^akdeTy whom he imitated in his four firft pieces, 
, there wodd always be a refource found either in variety 
of incidents, like thofe of the Spaniardsy or in the re- 
petition of th€f fame chara6ters in the way of Terence: 
^ut the cafe id now very different, the publick calls for 
ifew characters and nothing clfe. Multiplicity of ac- 
^iderit&v and the laborious contrivance of an intrigue, 
ire not now atllowed to ihelter a weak genius that would 
feid great conveniencies in that way of writing. Nor 
does it (bit the tafte of comedy, which requires an air 
J^ cohftrained, and fuch freedom and eafe of man- 
Aers as admits nothing of the romwtick. She leaves 
^l tiie pomp of fudden evients to the novels, or little 
fomances, which were the diveriion of the laft age, 
3he allows nothing but a fucceffion of charadters re- 
fembling nature, and falling in without any apparent 
contrivance. Racine has likewife taught us to give to 
tragedy the fame fimplicity of air and afikion ; he has 
endeavoured to difentangle it from that great number 
of incidents, which made it rather a ftudy than diver- 
fion to the au^ence, and which (how the poet not fo 
pjuch to abound in kivention,- as to be deficient in 
s . K 4 tafte. 
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tafie. But, notwithftanding ail that he W done^ pp 
that we can do, to make it fimple, it will always have 
the advantage ovet comedy in the number of its fab- 
je6b, becaufe it admits more variety of iituations and 
events, which give variety and novelty to the charac- 
ters. A mifer, copied after nature, will always be the 
mifer of Plautus or Moliere; but a Neroy, or a prince 
like NerOj will not always be the hero of Racine^ 
Comedy admits of fo little intrigue, that the mifer 
cannot be ftiown in any fuch pofition as will make hi4 
pifilure new ; but the great events of tragedy may put 
Nero vfi fuch circumftances as to moke him wholly 
another chara6ter. - 

But, in the fecond place, over and aboye the fab? 
je6ls, may we not fay fomething concerning the &ml 
purpofe of comedy and tragedy r The purpofe of the 
one is to divert, jfnd tlie otlier to move ; and of thefe 
two, which is the eafier? To gp to the bottpm of 
thofe purpofes;'to move is to ftrike thofe ftrings of 
the heart wliich is moft natural, terror jand pity : tr^ 
divert is to make one laugh, a thing which indeed i» 
natural enough, but more delicate. The gentleman 
a-nd the ruftick have bqtb fenfibility and tendernefe of 
heart, perhaps in greater pr lefs degree ; but as they 
are men alike, the heart is moved by the lame touches^ 
They both love likewife to fend tlieir thoughts abroad, 
and to expand themfelves in merriment; but the fpringi 
whicli muft be touched fqr this purpofe, are not the 
fame in the gendeman and the ruftick. The paifion^ 
depend on nature, and merrin^ent upon education. The 
clown will laugh at a waggery, qnd the gentleman only 
p.t a ftrpkQ of d^liq^te conceit T1](q fpefitators of ^ 
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tragedy, if they have but a little knowledge, are olmoft 
all on a level; but with relpeft to cowiedy, we have three 
dafles, if not more, the people, the learned, and the 
court If there are certain cafes ix\ which all may be 
cpmprehended in the term people, this is not one of 
thofe cafes. Whatever father S^apin may % about it, 
we are more willing even to admire than to laugh. 
Every man that has any power of diftin6iion^ lauglis 
as rarely as the philofopher admires; for we are not 
to reckon thofe fits of laughter which are not incited 
by nature, and which are given merely to complai- 
fance, to refpeS;, flattery, and good^humour ; fuch a3 
break out ftt %ings which pretend to finartnefs in aA 
iemblies. The laiighter of the tlieatre is of another 
fiamp* Every reader and fpeftator judges of wit by 
bis own Itandard, and meafures it by his capacity, or 
by his condition : the different capacities and condi- 
tions of men make them diverted on very different oc- 
caiions. If, therefore, we confider the end of the tra^ck 
aiMl cpmidk poet, the comedian muil be involved in 
much mojre difficulties, without taking in the obftruc- 
tions to be encpu^tered equally by both, in an art 
whidi confifts in railing the paffions, or the mirth of a 
great multitqde, The tragedian has litde to do but 
to refle3: npcm his own thought, and draw from his 
heart thpfe fentiments which will certainly make their 
5vay to the hearts of pthers, if he found them in his 
own. The other muit take many forms, and change 
^limfelf almoft into as many per&ns, as he undertakes 
to &tisfy and divert 

It may be faid, that, if genius be fuppofed equal, 
^4 !^9^^ fuppofed to depend upon genius, the bu- 
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finels will be equally eafy and diffictitt fo one autfior 
ttnd to the other. This objeOion is of no wei^t ; fin^ 
the fame queftion ftill recufs, wFiich is, whether of thefiJ 
two kinds of genius is mote raluable or more ^are*. ET 
we proceed by e^tample, abd not by reafonin^ w6 flfeiff 
decide I think in favour of comedy. 

It may be faid, that, if merely art be confided, itf 
iJrill require deeper thoughts to form a ipVan jbfl! attrf 
fimple ; to produce happy furprHes without appax^nt 
contrivance ; to carry a paffion (kilfully tKroiigh it^' 
gradatiorts to its height ; to arrive happily to fte enkf 
by alwuys moving from it, as Ithaca feemed to fly 
tJlxffes ; to unite the aQs and fcenes ; sttid to raife by 
infenfibie degrees a ftriking edifice, of which the leaft 
merit ihall be exaSnefs of proportion. It mrty fe* 
added, tliat in comedy this art is infinitely l^s^ fei^ 
fliere tlie charafters come upon the fft^ with ^ety 
Tittle artifice or plot : the whole fcheme fe fo coririe6fet| 
that we fee it at once, and the plan and difpofition of 
the parts make a fmall part of its excellence, in coni-i 
parilbn of a glofs of pleafantry diffufed over each fcene, 
which is more the happy effeS; of A lucky liiomentv 
than of long confideration. 

Thefe objections, and many others, whicli fe fruit-* 
ful a fubjea might eafily fuggeft, it is riot difficult t<J 
fefute; arid if we were tb judge by the ittrpreffion niad^ 
on the mind by tragedies and domedies of equal ex- 
cellence, perfiaps, when we examine thofe impreflions, 
it will be fotmd that a f% of pleatfaixtry, wbich divert! 
all the world, required more thought than a paifege 
which gave the higheft pleafure iii tragedy ; and to this 
determiitation we Ihall be more inclined when a clofer 
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cxammatioh Aiall Ibo*^ tis, that a happy vein of tragedy 
is opened and e^tifed at lefs expenfe, than a well-placed 
witticifin in comedy has required merely to aflign its 
place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon fuch a 
digfeffion ; and as 1 have no bufinefe to decide the 
queftion, I leave both that and my arguments to tlie 
tafte of each particular reader, who will-find what is to 
be faid for or againft it. My purpofe was only to fay 
of comedy, confidered as a work of genius, all that a 
man of letters can be fuppofed to deliver without de- 
parting from his charafter, and without palliating in 
any degree the corrupt ufe which has been almoft 
always made of an exhibition which in its nature might 
be innocent : but has been vicious from the time that 
it has been infefted with the wickednefs of men. It is 
not for publicfc exhibitions that I am now writing, but 
for literary inquiries. The ftage is too much frequented, 
and books too much neglefted. Yet it is to the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome that we are indebted for tliat 
valuable tafte, which will be infenfibly loft by the af- 
fe9;ed negligence w^hich now prevails of having recdurfe 
to originals. If reafon has been a confiderable gainer, 
it muft be confefled that tafte has been fomewhat a 
loler. 

To return to Arijlophanes. So many great men of an- 
tiquity, through a long fucceflion of ages, down te our 
times, have fet a value upon his works, that we cannot 
naturally fuppofe them contemptible, notwithftanding 
the effential faults with which he may be juftly re- 
proached. It is fufficient to fay, that he was efteemed 
by Plato and Cicero ; and to conclude by that which 
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does him moil honour, but itiU &lls ihort of juftifiea« 
tion,,^e ftrong and fprightly eloquence of StChrjifoJom 
drew its fupport froqpi the mafculin^ and vigorous atr 
ticifm of this farcaftic comedian, to whom the &,ther 
paid the fame re^rd as 4lexander to Homery that of 
putting his works under his pillow, that he might read 
fhem af: night before he flept^ and ifi the qionuBg a;^ 
(oon ^ he awaked, 
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TO 

BRUMOY'S GREEK THEATRE, 

J.^lpHUS 1 have ^ven a &ithful Sammaryof . 
A extraa of the remains of Arifto^ ^^^ [""' "^^l* 

•^ treated of m 

phones. That I have not fliown Ihem in this difcourfe. 
their true form^ I am not afraid that any body will 
complaiiL I have given an account of every thing as 
&r as it was confiilent with moral decency. No pen^ 
howev^ cynical or heathenilh, would venture to pre* 
duce in open day the horrid paffages which I have put 
out of fi^t ; and inftead of regretting any part that I 
have iii{^reired, the very fuppreflion will eafily fhow to 
what d^ree the jthenians were infefted with licentiouf> 
neis of imagination and corrupti(X) of. principles. If the 
taite of antiquity allows us to preferve what time and 
barbarity have hitherto fpared, religion and virtue at 
leaft oblige us not to fpread it before the eyes of maiv 
kind. To end this work in an ufeful manner, let us 
examine in a few words the four particulars which ar^ 
moft ftriking in the eleven pijeces of Ariftophanes, 

II. The firft is the chara6ter of the charaaerof 
ancient comedy, which has no likenefs ancient come- 
to any thing in nature, Its genius is fo . ^* 
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wild and ftrange, that it fcarce admits a definition. In 
ivhat dais of camedymuft we* place it? It af^ars to 
me to be a fpecies of writing by itfelf. If we had 
Phrynicus, Plato, EupoliSy Critinus Ameiffias, and fo 
many other celebrated rivab of Arifiofhanes, of whona 
all that we can find are a few fragments fcattered iii 
Plutarch, Athenias, and Suidas, we might compare them 
with our poet, fettle the g^erjJ fohpme^ pbferve the 
minuter difierences, and form a complete notion of their 
comick ftage. But for want of all this we can fix only 
on AriJlophaneSy and it is true that he may be in ibme 
meafure iiifficient to &miih a tol^^uble judgment of tt)e 
old comedy ; for if we hdieve him, mA who can be 
better credited ? he was the moft darii^ of all lais t)ire- 
Ihren the poets, who praflifed the fame kind of wilting. 
Upon this fuppofition we may CQiiclud^, th^t the co- 
medy of thofe days confiited in an allegory drawn oi|l 
-and continued ; an allegory never very r^kw, tvit 
often ingenious, and almoft always carried beyopad ftriQ: 
propriety, of fatire keen arid biting but diyedifie^,. 
fprighdy and unexpefted; fo that the Wound was givep 
before it was perceived. Their points of f?ttire werie 
. thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their y^e^ 
4ind quicknefe, had the effeO; of lightning. Theii' mit^s^r 
tion was carried even to refemblance of perfoiis, and 
their common entertainments w^ a. parody of riv^ 
poets joined, if I may fo exprefe it, with ^ parody qf 
^nanners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to druv Wt to tii^e rea^^er 
that which he will already have perceived better tiian. 
myfelf. I have no defign to anticipate his r^fle^ons ; 
and therefore Ihall only Iketch the pi%re, lylych hj( 
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Q^ft fioifli by himfelf : he will pu^ue d^ fubjed; faijhar, ' 
aad fona tp hipi^lf ^ view of the coHunon ^nd dome^ 
tick life of )be j^henians, of which this kiq4 pf comedj^ 
.was a pi^ure^ with fome aggravation of tt^ features: 
I^ wi^l briqg within his view all the cultoms, panners, 
«n4 W^ ^^^ ^ whple ^r^da^x of ti^e people <^ 
^i^;?^. Py fanogi))^ all li^efe tc^^thor h^e will £^ ip 
Jb^ isooiui an indeUUe idea of a p^ple in fvhom ft> 
^(^ contrari^^QS la^ere unit^, i^ad wV^ iQ a mapner 
Jjjat pap fcaf qs j^ e;i;:prefed^ oonneQed nqbility with tb^ 
jQaft oiAfhfX^Sj wUfl^^ with madoeis, rage &r qoxdty 
witb ft ji)^(43y ^r ^liq^ity^ the politeneis of a rnonarchy 
wi)fa the rovt^jpj^ of a repubUcJc, refiqetinent with poarfe- 
D€6, indep^eoce wi^ Havery, baugbtinj3is with fervil^ 
coinpliance, ievj^ity of manners with debauchery, fi 
kind of irrdig^m with piety. We (hall do this in red- 
ing; as in ^veiling i2uK>ugb different nations we msiJke 
ourfelv€$ mafia:^ of their chara3:ers by combining their 
differ^it appearances, and jrefiefting upon what we 
fee- ' 

III. The goverqment of Atfiens makes ^^^ govemr 
a is^ /|wt of the andent comedy. In naent of the 
m& ftates the myftery of g^^verqment is ^^^^''^*- 
confined within the walls pf the cabinets ; even in coiiv 
. n]i<xiwealths it does not pafs but through five or fix 
heads, who rule thofeihat think themfelves the rulers. 
Oratory d^i^ not touch it, and comedy ftill lefe, CicerQ 
himfdf did not fp^ freely upon fo nice a fubje6t m 
the ftman commonwealth ; but Xher Athenian eloquence 
was informed of the whole fecret, and fearches die rer 
ceOes of the human mind, to fetch it out and expofe it 
to tise people. Dimqfthems^ and his contemporaries, 
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fpeak with a freedom at which we are aftoralhed, not- 
withftanding the notion we have of a popular govem- 
tnent^ yet at what time but this di^ comedy adventuite 
to claim the fame rights with civil eloquence? The 
Italian comedy of the laft age, all daring as it vras, 
could for its boldnels come into no competition with 
the ancient It was limited to general latire, which 
was fometimes carried fo far, that the malignity was 
overlooked in an attention to the wild exaggeration, the 
unexpected ftrokes^ the pungent wit, and the malignity 
concealed under fuch wild flints as becami the cha- 
racter of Harlequin. But though it fo far refemblea 
Ariftophanes^ our age is yet at a great diftance from hiSy. 
and the Italian comedy^ from his fcenes. Rit with 
refpeft to the liberty of cenfuring the government, there 
can be no comparifon made of one age or comedy with 
another. Arijiophanes is the only writer of his kind, 
and is for that reafon of the higheft value. A power- 
ful ftate fet at the head oi Greece^ is the fubjeft of his 
merriment, and that merriment is allowed by the ftate 
itfelf. This appears to us an inconfiftencyj but it is 
true that it was the intereft of the ftate to allow it,' 
though not always without inconveniency. It was a 
reftraint upon the ambition and tyranny of fingle men, 
a matter of great importance to a people fo very jealous 
of their liberty. Cle&n^ Alcibiades^ Lamachus^ and many 
other generals and magiftrates, were kept under by fear 
of the comick ftrokes of a poet fo little cautious as 
Arijiophanes. He M^as once indeed in danger of paying 
flear for his wit. He profeffed, as he tells us himlelf, 
to be of great ufe by his writings to the ftate; and rated 
his merit fohigh as to complain that he waa not re- 
13 warded* 
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Warded. But, vinder pretence of this publick Ipirit, he 
fpared no part of the puUick conduQ^ neither was go- 
vernment, councils, revenues, popular affemblies, fecret 
proceedings . in judicature, choice of minifters, tlie go- 
vernment of the nobles, or that of the people Ipared. 

The AcJiarnianSy the Peace^ and tlie Birds^ are eternal 
motiiunents of the boldnefs of the poet, who was not 
afraid of cenfuring the government for the obftinate con- 
tinuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new ones, 
and feeding itfelf with wild imaginations, and running to 
dellni6ti(m as it did for an idle point of honour. 

Nothing can be more reproacliful to the Athenians 
than Ms play of the Knights^ where he reprefents under 
\ an allegory that may be eafily feen through, the nation 
of tlie Athenians as an old doting fellow tricked by a 
new man, fuch as Cleon and his companions, who were 
of the fame ftamp. 

A fingle glance upon Lyjijlrata^ and the Female 
OratorSy muft raife aftonifliment when ,the Athenian 
policy is fet below the fchemes of women, whom tlie 
author makes ridiculous for no other reafon than to 
bring contempt upon their hufbands, who hold the helm^ 
of government 

The ff^affs is written to expofe the madnefs of people 
for lawfuits and litigations, and a multitude of iniquities 
are laid open. 

It may eafily be gathered, that notwithftanding the 
wife laws of Solon, which they ftill profeffed to follow, 
the government was falling into decay, for we are not 
to underftand the jeft of Ariftophanes in the literal fenle. 
It is plain that the corruption, though we fhould fup- 
pofe it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 

Vol. hi. F for 
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for it ended in the deftruftion of Athens^ which could 
fcarce raile its liead again,, after it had been taken by. 
Lyf under. Though we confider Ariftophanes as a comick 
iM iter who deals in exaggeration, and bring down iiis 
llories to their tiue itandard, we ftill find that the funr 
danientals of their goveranaent fail in almofi all the 
eiiential points. That the people were invei^ed by men 
of ambition; that all councils and decrees had their 
original in faftious combination^ ; tiiat avarice and 
private intcrcft animated all their policy to tlie hurt of 
the publick ; that their revenues were iU managed, their 
allies improperly treated ; that their good citizens w^ere 
lacrificcd, and die bad jmt in places; tliat a mad 
e'a^ernefs for Judicial Htigation took up all their atteu- 
,tion within, and tliat war was made without, not lb 
much Av itli w ifdom and precautic«, as with temerity and 
good luck ; that the love of novelty and feilliion in the 
manuc)* of inanaguig the publick affairs was a madnefs 
uriiverlally prevalent ; and that Melanthius fays in 
Plutarch^ the republick oi Athens was continued only by 
tli(^ perpetual dilcord of thofe that managed its affairs. 
This remedied tlie diihonour by prefci^ing the equili- 
brium, and \A'as kept always in aClion by eloquence and 
comedy. 

Tliis is what in general may be drawn from tlie 
leading Ariftophanes, The fagacity of the readers will 
• go faxdier: tiiey will compare the different forms of 
government by which that tumultuous people endea- 
voured to regulate or increafe the democracy, which 
forms were all fatal to the ftate^ becauie they were not 
. built upon lafting foundations, and had all in them the. 
principles of deftm6tion. A ftrange coritrivauce it w as 

ta 
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to perpetuate a ftate by changing the juft proportion 
which Solon had wifely fettled between the nobles and 
the people ; and by opening a gate to the (kilful am- 
bition of thofe who had art or courage enough to force 
themfelves into tlie government by means of the people, 
whom they flattered with protections that they might 
more certainly crufli tlieuK 

IV* Another part of the works of y^n^^- The tragick 
phancs are. his pleaiant refleftions upon tlie P^^^* rallied. 
moft celebrated poets : the Ihafts which he lets fly at 
the three heroes of tragedy, and particularly at Euru 
fidesy might incUne the reader to believe that he had 
little efteem for tliofe great men ; and tliat probably 
, the fpefitators tlmt applauded him were of hi& opinion; 
This conclufion would not be juft, as I have already 
Ihown by arguments, which, if I had not offered them, 
the reader might have difcovered better than I, But 
that I may leave no room for objeftions, and prevent 
any ftiadow of captioufnefs, I fliall venture to oblerve, 
tliat pofterity will not confider Racine as lefs a maffer 
of the French ftage becaufe liis plays were, ridiculed by 
parodies. Paiody always fixes upon the beft pieces, 
and was more to the tafte of the Greeks than to ours. 
At prefent thq high theatres give it up to Itages of in- 
ferior rank; but in Athens the comick theatre confidered 
parody as its principal ornament, for a reaibn which is 
worth examining. The ancient comedy was not Hke 
ours, a remote and delicate imitation ; it was the art of 
grofe mimickry, and would have been fuppofed to have 
mifled its aim, had it not copied the mien, the walk, 
the drefe, the motions of the facfe of thofe whom it ex- , 
hibited. Now parody is an imitation of this kind ; it 
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is a change of ferious to burlefque, by a flight variation 
of word^j infte6tion of voice, or an imperceptible art 
of mimickry. Parody is to poetry as a mafque to a 
face. As the tragedies of Efchylus^ of Sophocles^ and 
of Euripides^ were much in faftiion, and were known 
by memory to the people, the parodies upon then> 
would naturally ftrike and pleafe^ when tiiey were ac- 
companied by the grimaces of a good coniedian-, who 
mimicked with archnefe a ferious charafiter. Such is 
the malignity of human nature ; we love to laugh at 
thofe whom we efteem moft, and Jby this make our- 
felves fome recompenfe for the unwilling homage which 
we pay to merit. The parodies upon tliefe poets made 
by Artftcphanes^ ought to be confidered rather as en- 
comiums than Iktircs. • They give us occafion to ex- 
amine whether the criticifins are juft or not in them- 
felves : but what is more important, they aftbrd no 
proof tliat Euripides or his predeceflbrs wanted the 
efteem of Arifiophanes. or bis age. The fiatues raiferf 
to their honour, the refpeft paid by the Athenians to 
their writings, and tlie careful prefervation of thofe 
writings themfelves, are immortal teftimonies in their 
favour, and make it unneceffary for me to ftop any 
longer upon lb plaufible a folution of ^ frivolous an 
objection. 

Frequent ridicule V. The moft troublefixne difficulty, 
of tbe gods. aj^d that which, fo far as I know, ha^ 

not yet been cleared to fatisfaClion,. is the contemptu- 
ous manner, HI which Arifiophanes treats the gods. 
Though I am perluaded in my own mind that I have 
found the true folution of this queftion, I am not fure 
tliat it will moke more impreffion than that of M Beivin^ 

wha 
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who contents himfelf with faying, that every thing was 
allowed to the comick poets ; and that even Atheifin 
was permitted to the licentioufnefs of the ftage : that 
the Athenians applauded all that made thcni laugh; and 
believed that Jupiter himfelf laughed witli them at the 
fmart fayings of a poet. Mr. Collier^ an EngU/hman^ in 
liis remarks upon their flage, attempts to prove that 
Arijlophanes was an open Atheift, For my part I am 
not fatisfied with the account either of one or the other, 
and thinlc it better to venture a new fyftem, of which 
1 have already dropt fome hints in this work. The truth 
is, that the Athenians profefled to be great laughers j 
always ready for merriment on whatever fubjeft But 
it cannot be conceived that Ariftophanes ftiould, with- 
out puniftinoent, publiih himfelf an Atheift, unlds we 
fuppofe that Atheifin Avas the opinion likewife of the 
fpe6fattors, and of the judge? commiffioned to examine 
the plays; and yet tliis cannot be fufpe6ted of thofe 
who boafted tli^emfelves the moft religious nation, and 
naturally tjie moft fuperfiitious of all Greece. How caA 
we luppofe tliofe to be Atheifts who paiTed fentencfe 
upon Diagorasy Socrates, and Akibiades^ for impiety ? 
Thefe are glaring inconlMtencies. To lay like A£ Boivih, 
for fake of getting clear of the difficulty, that Alcibiades, 
Socrates, and Diagoras, attacked religion fcripufly, arid 
were therefore not allowed, but that Ariftophanes did 
itin jeft, or was authorifed by cuftom, would be to 
trifle with the difficulty, and not to clear it Though 
the Athenians loved merriment, it is tiot likely that if 
AriftophoTies had profefled Atheiiin, they would have 
fpared lam more than Socrates, who had as much life 
and pleafantry in his difcourfes, as the poet in his co- 
f 3 iWQdies, 
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medies. The pungent raillery of AriJiophaneSy and th^ 
fondnefe of the Athenians for it, are tlierefore not the 
true r^afon why the poet was fpared when Socrates was 
condemned. I fliall now folve tlie qucftion with great 
brevity. 

The true anfwer to tliis queftionis given by Plutarch 
in his treatife of reading of tlie poets. Plutarch ^X- 
tempts to prove that youth is not to be prohibited the 
reading of. the poets ; but to be cautioned againft fuch 
parts as may have bad effefts. They are firft to be 
prepoffefled witli tliis leading principle, that poetry is 
falfe and fabulous. He then enumerates at length the 
fables which Homer and otlier poets have invented about 
their deities; and concludes thus : " When therefore^ 
^* there is found in poetical compofitions any thing 
*• ftrange and fliocking, with refpeft to gods, or demi- 
^* gods, or concerning the virtue of any excellent and 
"Yenowned characters, he tliat fliould receive thefe 
^* fi6tions as truth would be corrupted by an erroneous 
" opinion : but he tiiat always keeps in his mind the 
^^ fables and aHufions, which it is the bufinefs of poetry 
" to contrive, will not be injured by thefe ftpries, nor 
.^* receive, any ill impreffions upon his thoughts, but 
^* will be ready to cenfure himfelf, if at any time he 
" happens to be afraid, left Neptune in his rage (houid 
" fplit die eartl), and lay open tlie infernal regions.'' 
Some pstg^s afterwards, he tells us, f^ That religion is 
" a tiling difficult of comprehenfion, arid above the 
" underftanding of poets; which it is," fays he, " necef* 
" fary to have in mind when we read their fables." 

The Pagans tlierefore had their fables, which they 
diftinguiflied from their religion j for no one can be 

periUa^Ie^ 
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perluaded that Ovid intende.d his Metamorphcjes as a 
true reprefentation of the religion of the Romans, 
The poets were allowed tlieir imagiuatioiis about tlieir 
gods, as things wliich liave no regard to die publi^^k 
'worfliip, ' Upon this principle, I fay, as I laid before, 
there w as ainonglt the Pagans two forts of religion ; one 
a poetical, and a real religioa: one practical, tlie other 
tlieatrical : a mythology for tlie poets, a theology for 
life. They had fables, and a worfliip, which though. 
founded upori fable, was yet very different. 

Diagoras, Socrates^ Plato^ and the philofophers of 
Athens J with Cicero^ their admirer, and the other pre- 
tended wife men of Romey are men by themfelves. 
Thefe w ere the Atheifts with refpeQ: to tlie ancients. 
We muft not therefore look into PlatOy or into Cicen^ 
for the real religion of the Pagans, as diftinQ; from the 
fabulous. Thefe t\^:o autliors involve themfelves ia. the 
clouds, diat their opinioas may not be diicovered. They 
durft not openly attack the real religion ; "but deftroyed 
it by attacking fabje. 

To diltinguiih here with exaChiefs the agreement 
-or difference between fable and religion, is not at 
prefent uiy intention : it is not eaiy * to fliow with 
jexafitnefe what was the Athenian notion of the nature 
of the gods wliom they w^orfliipped. Plutarch him- 
fclf tells us, that this was a thing very difficult for tlie 
philofophers. It is fufficient forjne that the mythology 
and theology of the ancients were different at die bot- 
tom ; that the names of the gods continued v the fame ; 
.and tiiat long cuftom gave up one to the caprices of 

* S^« St, Vmd 'Upon tbie fubjee^ of the Ignoto Duo. 
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the poets, without fuppofmg the other afFe6ted by^ 
them. Tliis being once fettled upon the authority of 
the ancients themfelves, I ain no longer furprifed to 
fee Jufiterj Minerva^ Neptune^ Bacchus^ appear upon 
the ftage in the comedy of Jrijibfhanes ; and at the 
fame time receiving incenfe in the temples of Athens. 
This is, in my opinion, the moft reafonable account of 
a thing fo obfcure ; and I am ready to give up my 
fyftem to any other, by which the Athenians fhall be 
made more confiftcnt with themfelves ; thofe Athenians; 
who fat laughing at the gods of Arijiophanes, while they 
condemned Secrates for having appeared to defpife the 
gods of his country. 

the Mimi and VL A word is now to be fpoken of 
Pantomimes. |j^e Mimiy which had fome relation to 
comedy. This appellation was, by the Greeks and 
Romans, given to certain dramatic performances, ancj 
to the aaors that played them. The denomination 
fufficiently fliQws, that tlieir art confifted in imitation 
and buftbonery. Of their works, nothing, or very 
little, is remaining ; fo that tliey can only be confidered- 
by the help of fome paffages in authors : from which 
little is to be learned that deferves confideration. I 
Ihall cxtraft the lubftance, as I did with vefpeft to th^ 
chorus, witliout loling time, by defining all the different 
ipecies, or producing all the quotations, which would 
<Tive the reader more trouble thaii inftruCtion. He that 
defires fuller inltrui^ions may read FoJiuSy Vakis, Sau-^ 
maifes, and Gataker, of whofe compilations, however 
. learned, I iliould think itiliame to be the author. 

The Mimi had tlieir orighial from comedy, of which 
at its firft appearance they made a part; for thei^r 
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tnimick aEfcors always played, imd exhibited grotefque 
dances in the comedies. The jealoufy of rivallhip 
fifterwards broke them off from the comick aSiors, and 
made them a company by themfelves. But to fecure 
their reception, they borrowed from comedy all its 
drollery, wildnefs/grofTneis, and licentioufnefe. This 
amufement they added to their dances, and they pro- 
duced what are now called farces, or burlettas. Tliefe 
farces had not the regularity or delicacy of comedies ; 
they were only a fucceffion of fingle fcenes contrived 
to raife laughter ; formed or unravelled witliout order 
and without connexion. They had no other end but 
•to make the people laugh. Now and then there might 
be good fentences, like the fentences of P. Syrusy that 
ara yet left us : but the groundwork was low comedy; 
and any thing of greater dignity drops in by chance. 
We muft however imagine, that this odd fpecies of the 
drama rofe at length to fomewhat a higher character, 
fince we are told that Plato tlie philoibpher laid the 
AGmi of Sophron under liis pillow, and they were found 
there after his death. But in general we may fay with 
truth, that it always difcovered the mcanneis of its 
original, like a falfe pretenfion to nobility, in which the 
cheat is always dilcovered through the concealment of 
fiflitious fplendour. 

Thefe Mimi were of two forts, of which the length 
was different, but the purpofes the liune. The Mimi 
of one fpecies were Ihoit ; thofe of the other long, and 
not quite fo grOtefque. Thefe two kinds were fub- 
divided into many fpecies, diftinguilhed by the drefles 
and characters, fiich as ihow drunkards, phyficians, 
wen, and women, 

Thus 
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' Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having borrowetj 
of them the more noble ftiows of tragedy and comedy^ 
were not content till they had their rhapfodies* They 
had their planipedeSy who played with flat foles, that 
they might have the more agihty; snd their SannionSy^ 
whofe head was ih^ved, tlxat they might box^ tlie b,etter. 
There is no need of naming here all who had a name 
for thefe diverfions among the Greeks and Romans . I 
liave faid enough, and perhaps too much of this abortion 
of comedy, which drew upon itfelf the contempt of 
good men, the cenfures of the magiftrates, and the ii>- 
dignation of the fathers pf tlie church *". 

Another fet of players were called Pantomimes : thde 

were at leaft fo far preferable to the former, that th^ 

gave no offence to the ears. They fpoke only tp tlie 

eyes; but with fuch .art of expreflion, tliat without 

Ihe utterance of a fingle word, they reprefented, as we 

.are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in the fame 

manner as dumb Hatlequin is exhibited on our theatres. 

T^h^ie Pantomimes among the Greeks firfl: mingled finging 

with theit* dances ; afterwards, about the time of Livius 

> jindronicusy the fongs were performed by one part, and 

the dances by another. Afterwards, in the time of 

AugufttiSy when they were fent for to Rome^ for the 

diverfions of the people, whom he. had enflaved, they 

.played comedies without fongs or vocal utterance ; but 

ty the fprightlinefe, activity, and efficacy of tlieir 

* I^ is the liceptloufnefs of the Mimi and 'Bantommes^ againft 
which the cenfure of the Holy Fathers piirticulaj;ly breaks out, 
as againft a thing irregular and indecent, without fuppofing it 
^ii^ch coniaeded with the pa;ufe of religion, 
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geftures ; or, as Sidontus ApoUinaris exprefles it, claujis 
faucibus, et loquente gejiu, they not only exhibited 
things and paffions, but even the nioft delicate diftinc- 
tions of paflions, and the flighteft circumftances of fa6bs. 
We muft not however imagine, at leaft in my opinion, 
that the Pantomimes did literally repi-cfent regular 
tragedies or comedies by the mere motions of their 
bodies. We may juftly determine, notwitliltanding all 
ttieir agility, their reprefentations would at laft be very 
incomplete : yet we may fuppofe, with good realbn, 
that their aOion was very lively ; and tliat the art of 
imitation went great lengths, fmce it raifed the admi- 
ration of the wifeft men, and made the people mad 
with eagemels. Yet when we read that one Hylus^ the 
pupil of one Pylades^ in tfie time of Auguftus^ divided 
the applaufes of the people with liis mafter, when they 
reprefented Oedifus^ or when Juvenal tells us, that 
Bathillus played Leda^ and other things, of the fame 
kind, it is not eafy to believe that a fingle man, with- 
-out ijf)eaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or co* 
inedies, and make ftarts and bounds fupply the place 
of vocal articulation. Notwithftanding the obfcurity 
of this, whole matter, ooe may know what to admit as 
certain, or how far a reprefcntation could be canned by 
dance, pofture, and grimace. Among thefe artificial 
dances, of which we know nothing but the names, tlier« 
was as early as the time oi Ariftophanes Ibme extremely 
indecent. Thefe were continued in Italy from the time 
of Auguftus^ long after the emperors. It was a publiclf 
mifchief, which contributed in fome meafure to the 
decay and ruin of the Roman empire. To have a due 
(Jefeft^tioi^ pf thefe licentious entertainments, there ij 

no 
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no need of any recourfe to the fatliers ; the wifer Pagans 
tell us vei7 plainly what they thought of them, I have 
made tliis mention of the Mimi and PantomimeSy on}y 
to ftiow how the moft noble of publick fpefifcacles were 
corrupted and abufed, and to conduft the reader to 
the end through every road, and through all tlie by* 
paths of human wit, from Homer and Efchylus to our 
own time, 

AVanderiiigs of VIL That we may conclude this work 
Blind in ihe ^J ^Pply^^^g ^he principles laid down at 
birth and pro- the beginning, and extend it through tha 
trkalreprefcn- whole, I delire the reader to recur to that 
tations. point where I have reprefented the hur 

man mind as beginning the courfe of the drama. The 
chorus was firft a hymn to Bacchus^' produced by ac-^ 
cident ; ait brought it to perfeftion, and delight made 
it a publick diverlion. The/pis made a fingle aftor play 
before the people ; this was tlie beginning of theatrical 
Ihows, Efchylus y taking the idea of the Iliad dxvA Qdyjfey, 
animated, if I may fo exprefs it, tlie epick poem, and 
gave a dialogue in place of fimple recitation, puts the 
whole into aftion, and fets it befoi'e the eyes, as if it 
was a prefent and real ti^anfaftion : he gives the chorus * 
and intereft in the fcenes, contrives habits of dimity 
and theatrical decorations. In a word, he gives both 
to tragedy; or, more properly, draws it from the bofom' 
of the epick poem, She made her api>earance fpark*- 

* Efchyhis, in my opinion, as well as the other poets his con-» 
tempisraries, retained the chorus, not merely becaufe it was the 
fa(1)ion, but l^ecaufe examining tragedy to the bottom, they 
foutid it not rational to tonceive, that an aftion great and fpJen- 
^dy like the revojution wf a ftatc, could pafs without wituefies, 
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ling with graces, and dilplayed luch majefty as gained 
every heart at the firft view. Scpkocles confiders her 
more nearly, - with tlie ejTs of a critick, and finds tliat 
flie has fomething fiill about her rough and fwclling : 
he divefts her of her falfe ornaments, teaches her a 
more regular walk, and more familiar dignity. Euripides 
was of opinion, tliat flie ought to receive Itill more ibft- 
nefs and tendernefs ; he teaches her the new art of 
pleafmgby fimplicity, and gives her the charms of gi^ace- 
fill negligence ; lb that he nuUvCs her ftand in fufpenfe, 
whether Ihe appears moft to advantage in the drefe of 
Sophocles fparkling with gems, or in tliat of EuripideSy 
which is more iimplc and modeft. Both indeed are 
elegant ; but tlic elegance is of different kimls, between 
which no judgment as yet has decided the prize of 
luperiority. 

We can now trace it no farther; its progiefs amongft 
the Greeks is out of li^ht. \V^e mult pals at once to the 
time of AuguftuSj where Apcllo and the Mules quitted 
their ancient rciidencc in Greece^ to fix their abode in 
Italy. But it is vain to a(k queftions of Melpomene ; ilie 
. is obltinately filent, and we only know from ftrangerj* 
her power amongft the Romans. Seneca endeavours ta 
make her fpeak ; but the gaudy Ihow with which lie 
rather loads than adorns her, makes us diink that he 
took fome phantom of Melpomene for the jVIule her- 
felf. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome^ muft. 
carry us through thoulands of years, from Rome to 
France, TlK3re in tlie time of Lezvis XIV. we fee 
the mind of man giving birth to tragedy a fecond time, 
as if tlie Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot In tlie 

place 
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place of EfchyluSj we have our Rotrou. In Corneille wd 
have another Sophocles y and in Racine a fecond Euripdes* 
Thus is tragedy railed from her aflies, carried to the 
utmoft point of greatnefs, and fo dazzling that flie 
prefers herfelf to herfelf. Surprifed to fee herfelf pro- 
duced again in Prunce in fo fliort a time, and nearly in 
the iame manner as before in GreecCy ftie is difpofed 
to believe that her fate is tomake a fliort tranfition from 
her birth to her perfeftion, like tlie goddefs that iifued 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

li we look back on the other iide to the rife of comedy^ 
we fliall fee it hatched by Margites from the Odyjfey of 
Homer y in imitation of her cldeft fitter ; but we fee her 
under tlie conduQ: of Arijlophanes become licentious 
and petulant, taking airs to herfelf which the magiftrates 
were obliged to crulh. Menander reduced her to bounds, 
taught her at once gaiety and politenefs, and enabled her 
to correfl: vice, without ihocking tl/j offenders. Plautus; 
among tlie RctmnSy to whom we muft now pais, united 
tlie earher and the later comedy, and joined buffoonery 
with delicacy. Terencey who was better inftiufibed, 
received comedy from Menander y and iurpalfed his 
original, as he endeavoured to copy it. And laftly, 
Mcliere produced a new fpecies of comedy, which 
mult be placed in a clafs by itlelf, in oppofition to that 
of ArifiophaneSy whofe manner is hkewile^peculiar to 
Iiimfelf 

. .But fuch is the weaknefs of the human mind, tliat 
when we review the fucceflions of tlie drama a third 
time,^ we find genius falling from its height, forgetting 
itlelf, and led aftray by the love of novelty, and the 
defire of ftriking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated 

in 
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in Greece; from the time of Arijiotle^ and in Rome after 
Augujlus. At Rome and Athens comedy produced 
Mimiy pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the 
fake of variety; fuch is the chara6ter, and fuch the 
madnefe of- the miad of man. It is fatisfied with haviAg 
made great coiiquefis, and gives them up to attempt 
others, which are far from anfwering its expeftation, 
and only enables it to difoover its own folly, weaknefs, 
and deviations. But why ftiould we be tired with 
ftanding ftillat the true point of perfection, when it is* 
attained? If eloquence be wearied, and forgets hcrfelf ' 
a while, yet ihe foon returns to lier former point : fo 
will it -happen to our theatres if the French Mufcs will 
keep the Gr£)sk models in tiieir view, and i^t look with 
difdain upon a ftage w'hofe motlier is nature, whole 
Ibul is paffion, and w^holc art is fimpUcity; a ftage, 
which, to fpeak the truth, does not perhaps equal ours 
in fplendour and elevation, but whicli excels it in fimpli- 
city and propriety, and equals it at leaft in the conduft 
and direftion of thofe paffions w^hich may properly 
affc^ an honeft man and a cluiftian. 

For niy part, I IbaH think mylelf well recompenfed 
for my labour, ai>d fliall attain tlie end which I had in 
view, ifl fliall in fome little nieafure revive in the minds 
of diole who purpofe to rim the round of pohte litera- 
ture, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a 
true talte of antiquity : .fuch a tifte as both feeds and 
polifties the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to ap^ 
propriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its 
natural fertility in exquifitc productions ; fuch a tafte as 
gave the Racines, tlie Mdieres, the Boileaus, the Fon^ 
taines^ the PatriiSy the FeleJJins^ and many other great 
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geniufes of the laft age, all that they were, and all that 
they will always be; fuch a tafte as puts the feal of im- 
mortality to thofe works in which it is difcovered ; a 
tafte fo necfiffary, that without it we may be certain that 
the greatefi; powers of nature will long continue in at 
flate below themfelves ; for no man ought to allow him- 
felf to be flattered or feduced by the example of fome 
men of genius, who have rather appeared to deifpife 
this tafte than to defpife it in reality* It is true that 
excellent originals, have given occafion, without any 
fault of tlieir own, to very bad copies. No man ought 
feverely to ape either the ancients or tlie modems : but 
if it was neceffary to run into an extreme of one fide 
or tlic other, which is never done by a judicious and 
well-direCled mind, it would be better for a wit, as for 
a painter, to cmich Iiimlelf by what he can take from 
the ancients, than to grow poor by taking all from his 
o^vn ftock ; or openly to aifeft an imitation of thofe 
modems whofe more fertile genius has produced beauties 
pecuUar to themfelves, and which themfelves only can 
difplay with grace r beauties of that peculiar kind, that 
they are not fit to be imitated by others; tliough in thofe 
who firft invented thein they may be juftly efteemed, 
and in tliem only. 
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A Complete Syftem of AsxRONaMiCALCuRo'NOtOGY, 
unfolding the Scriptures. By John Kennedy, 
Reftor of Bradley, in Derbyftiire. 4*. 1762. 

To 4e KING. 
Sir, 

HAVING fay long labour, and diligent enquiry, 
endeaToqred to ilhiflrate and eftabUih the cluro* 
nolog^ of the Kble, I hope to be pardoned the am* 
bitioa of infcribing my wqrk to your Maje%. . 

An age of war is not often an age of learning : the 
tumult £ffid an^ety of military preparations feldom leave 
attei^on vacant to the fiient progpe& <^ ftudy, and the 
|>lacid conquefis of invefiigatioQ; yet, furely, a vindi« 
cation of the safpired writers can never be un^aibnably 
offered to the Defender oj the Faith, nor can it 
ever be improper to promote that rel^m without which 
all other blefiings are fiiaresof deffaruSion, without which 
armies caimot make us &Ee, nor victories make us 
happy. 

I am far from imagining that my teitimony can add 
any thing to the honours of your Majefty, to the fplen- 
dour of a reign crowned with triuipphs, to the beauty 
nf a life dignified by virtue; I can only wiih, that your 
reign may long continue iuch as it has begun, and ttiat 
the effulgence i^ your example may fpread its light 
throu^ diftant age^^JtiU it Ihall be the hi^efl praife of 
any future monarch, that he exhibits fbme reiemblancc 
of George THE Third. 

^^ I am. Sir, 

"^ Your Majefty s, &c. 

JOHN KENNEDY. 

G 2 
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London and Westminster Improyep^ 
Illuftrated by Plans. 4^ 1766, 

To the KING, 

Sir, 

The patronage of worics which have a tmdeiicy 
towards advancing the happine& of mankind, naturally 
belongs^ to great Princes ; and publick good^ in which 
publick elegance is comprifed, has ewr been theobjefik 
of your Mnjefty s regard. 

In the following pages your Majdiy, I flatter myfeUi 
will find, that I have endeavoured at extenfive and 
general ufefulnefs. Knowing, therefoare, your Majefty 3 
early attrition tq the polite arts, and more particulap 
nflfefiion for the ftudy of architeOnre, I was encouraged 
to hope that the work which I now prefume to la^ 
before your Majefty, might be thought not rniAwrthy 
ypur royal favour: and that the prote^on which your 
Majefty always aflfords to thofe who mean w^U^ may 
be ^^tend«i to, 

Sw, 
Your Majefty's 

moft dutiful SubjeSi 
and moft obedient 

Wid moft humble Servant, 
JOHN GWYNN, 
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Adams's Teeatise on the Globes. 1767. 

To the KING* 

Sir, 
It is the privilege of teal greatnefe not to be airaid 
of diminution by condefcending to the notice of little 
thi^ : and I therefore can boldly folicit the {Patronage 
of your Majefty to the humble labours by which I have 
^ndeavotlred to improve the inftniments of fcience, and 
make the globes on which the earth and (ky are deli- 
neated lefi defe^ive in their coniiruftion, and leis dif* 
ficult in their ufe, 

Geography is in a peculiar manner the fcience of 
IMnces. When a private ftudent revolves the terraque- 
ous globe, he beholds a fucceffion of countries in which 
he has no more intereft tiian in the imaginary regions 
of Jupitar and Saturn. But your Majefty muft cxm* 
template the fcientific picture udth oliier fentiments, and 
confider, as oceans and continents are rolling before 
you, how large a part of mankind is now waiting on your 
determinations, and may receive benefits or fuffer evils, 
as your influence is extended or withdrawn. 

The provinces which your Majeftys arms have 
added to your dominions, make no inconfiderable part 
of the orb allotted to human beings. Your power is 
acknowledged by nations whofe names we know not 
yet how to write, and whofe boundaries we cannot yet 
defirribe. But your Mcfcje% s lenity and beneficence 
gives u& reafon to expeft the time, when fcience Ihall 
be advanced by the diffufion of happinels: when the 
de&rts of America fliall become pervious and fafe: 
when thofe who are now retrained by fear ihall be at^ 

G 3 trafted 
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traEled by reverence : and multitudes who now ranges 
the woods for prey, and live at the mercy of winds and 
ieafbns, Ihall by the patenud care of your Majefly enjoy 
the plenty of cultivated lands, the pleafures of fcciety^ 
the fecunty of law, and die li^t of rcvdatioai 
I am. Sir, 
Your Majeftyls moft humble, moft obedient^ 
aad mdl dutiful Siibyeft and Scsnrant^ 

0£OIIG£ ADAMS. 



BifhopZACHARTpEARCE'sPofthumottsWorks. 3Ybls* 
4*. Publilhed by the Rev. ^Ir. Derby, 1777. 

To the KING. 

Sir, 

I PRESVBf £ to lay before your Majefty the laft la^ 
bours (^a learned bifiiop^who died in the teik and fibtie» 
trf his calling. He is now beyond the reach of all eartidy 
honours and rewards; and only the hope of incilasg 
others to imitate liim, makes it now fit to be remenK 
bered, that he enjoyed io his life the ^Kvour of your 
Majefty. 

The tumukuaiy life of Princes feldom peraihs them 
to furvcy die wide extent of national intereft, widiout 
lofing fi^t of private merit : to exhibit quahdes which 
may be imitated by the hi^^ft and the humbleft of 
mankind : and to be at orKre amiable and great. 

Such charaOers, if ndw and then they appear ia 
hiftory, are contemplated with admiration. May it be 
tlie ambition of all your fubjeds to make hafie with 

their 
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^ir tiiaale of revoreMC t iAd ts poftent^ itmy learo 
from Toor Majf% ham Idit^ fl)ould live, may they 
leaca, Kkewife^ fhDSi your people bow they {kovH \ie 
faoooumd. 

I am. 
May k fketkywr Majefiy, 

wiUi the sfiaft profound rdpe€)^ 
Your Maje%'s 
saoft dutiful and devoted 
Subjefl: and Servant. 



Hoole's Tranflation of 
Tasso^s Jerusalem Deliveked. 1763. 

To the QUEEN. 
Madam, 

To approach the hi^ and the illuftrious has been 
ki all ages the privilege of poets ; and though tranilations 
caiHiot jufdy daim the iame honour, yet tfaey naturally 
foUow their authors as attendants : and I hope that in 
return lor having aiabled TaiTo to difTuie his fame 
through the Britiih dominions, I may be introduced 
by hixfi to the prefaice of your Majefty, 

Taflb has a peculiar claim to your Majefty's favour, 
as follower and panegyrift of the houfe of iite, which 
has one common anceftor with the Houfe of Hanover ; 
and in reviewing Ins life it is not eafy to'f(»rbear a wifii 
that he had lived in a happier time, when he might 
among the deicendants of that illuftrious family hav(S 
found a more liberal and potent patronage. 

I cannot but obferve, Madam, hownn^squally reward 
is proportioned to merit, when I reflefi; tiiat the hap- 

04 
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pinefd which was whhtieid fitmi TzSh is vi£ahrtd &r 
me ; and that4he poem which once hardly procured to 
ke author the countenance: of the Princes of Ferrara, 
has attracted to its tranflator the favourable, notice of 
a British Queen. 

Had this been the fate of Taflb, he would have been 
able to have celebrated the condelcenfion of your 
Majefty in nobler language, but could not have felt it 
Mith more ardent gratitude, than, 
Madam, , 
Your Majefty's 
mod faithM and devoted Servant 



Dr. James's Medicinal Dictionary. 3vob. fdio. 

^743- 

To Dr. Mead. 
'* Sir, 

That the MedicinalDi6iionary is dedicated to you;^ 
is to be imputed only to your reputation for fuperior 
(kin in thofe fciences which I have endeavoured to ex- 
'plain and facilitate ; and you are, therefore, to coniider 
this addrefs,. if it be agreeable to you, as one of the 
"rewards of merit ; and if othcrwife, as one of the in- 
'conveniencies of eminence. 

However you ihali receive if, my delign cannot be 
difappointed ; becaufe this publick appeal to your judg- 
tnent will fhew that I do not found my hopes of appro- 
bation upon the ignorance of my readers, and that I 
Jjpax his cenfure lead, whofe knoM'ledge is moft extenfiveij 

I am, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

R. JAMES. 
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.The Eemaui Q.uixote* By ^Irs. Lenncx. 1752. 
To the Rt Hon. the Earl of Middlesex. 

My Loicd, 

Such is the power of inta:eft over almoft every 
niind^ that no one is longwithout arguments to prove any 
pofition which is ardently wiftied to be true, or to juftify 
any meafures which are di6lated by inclination. 
, By ,tlus fobtil fophiftry of defire, I have been per- 
liiaded to hope that this book may, without impropriety, 
be infcribed to your lordihip ; but am not certain that 
my reaiboa wiU have the fame force upon other under- 
Handings. 

The dread which a writCT feels of the publick cenfure j 
the ftill greater dread of neglefl:; and the eager wilh 
for fupport and prpte6tion, which is impreffed by the 
confcioufnefe of imbecility, are unknown to thofe who 
have never adventured into the world; and I am afraid, 
my lord, equally unk-nown to thole wlio have always 
found the world ready to applaud them. 

'Ti3' therefore not unlikely that the defign of tliis 
addi'efe may be miftaken, and the cfFc^ of my fear 
imputed to my vanity.. They who fee your lordftiips 
name prefixed to my performance will I'ather condemn 
my prefumption than compaffionate my anxiety. 

But, whatever be fuppofed my motive, tlie praile of 
judgment cannot be denied me: for, to whom can 
timidity fo pro4>erly fly for ihelter, as tfe him m ho has 
been fo long diftinguifliod for candour and humanity ? 
How can vanity be fo compleatly gratified as by the 
allowed patronage of him, whofe judgment has fo lon^r, 

given 
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given a ftandard to the national taflc? Or by what other 
means could I fo powerfully ftrpprefe ail oppofition, but 
that of envy, as by declaring myfel^ 
My Lord, 
Your Lordihip's obliged and 
moft obedient Servant, 

Tht AUTHOR. 



SHAKESPEARjUuftrated; or, The Novels and His* 
TORIES on which the Flays of Shakespear am 
founded; coUed:ed and tranilated from Ihe ori^oal 
authors. With Critical Remarks. By &e Ailthoc 
of die Female Quixote. 1753. 

To the Right Hon. Jolm, Earl of Oreerv- 

j\Iy Lord, 
I have no other pretence to tlie honour of a patron* 
age fo illuftrious as tliat of your lordfliip, than the merit 
of attempting what has by fome unaccountable negleft 
been hitherto omitted, though abfolutely ncceflary to a 
perfeft knwvledge of the abilities of Shakefpear. 

Among tlie powers that muft conduce to coniUtute a 
poet, t!ie fiiit and moft valuable is invention ; the 
higheft feems to be that which is able to produce a 
ferics of events- It is eafy when tlie thread of a ftory 
is once draw n, to diverfify it with variety of colours ; 
and when a train of aSHon is prefented to tlie mind, a 
little acquaintance with life will fupply circumfiances 
and refleftions, and a little knowledge of books fumifti 
parallels and illuftrations. To tell over again a ftory 
that has becvi told already, and to tell it better than the 
. firft author, is no rare qualification ; but to ftrike out 

the 
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the firft hints of a new fable : hence to introduce a fet 
of characters lb diverfified m their feveral paffions and 
intercfts, that from the claihing of this variety may 
refult many neceffary incidents : to niake thefe incidents 
furprizing, and yet natural, fo ds to delight the imagina- 
tion without fliocking the judgment of a reader; and 
finally to wind up the whole in a pleafmg cataftrophe, 
produced by thofe very means which feem moft likely 
to oppofe and prevent it, is the utmoft effort of the 
humaa mind. 

To difcover how few of thofe writers, who profefs to 
recount imaginary adventures, have been able to pTb* 
duce any thing by their own imagination, would require 
too much of that time which your lordfhip employs in 
fioWer ftucSes. Of all the novels and romances that 
wit or idlenefs, vanity or indigence, have puflied into 
the world, there are very few of which the end cannot 
be conjeftured irom the beginning; or where the authors 
have done more tlian to tranfpofe tlie incidents of other 
tales, or ftrip the circumftances from one event for the 
decoration of another. 

In the examination of a poet's charafter, it is there- 
fore firft to be inquired what degree of invention has 
been exerted by him. With this view I have very 
83igently read the works of Shakefpear, and now pre- 
fiime to lay the refult of my fearches before your lord- 
fliip, before that judge whom Pliny himfelf would have 
wilhed for his aflelTor to hear a hterary caufe. 

How much the tranflation of the following novels 
win add to the reputation of Shakefpear, or take 
aw^y from it, you, my lord, and men learned and 
candid like you, if any fuch can be found, mult now 

determine. 
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itetenninfe. Some danger, I am informed there is, left 
his admirers flK>uld think him ^jured by this attempt, 
aad cliwnour as at the diminution of .the honour of that 
nation which boafts itfelf tJie paient of fo great a poet 

That no fuch enemies may arife againft me (tiiough 
I am unwilling to believe it) I am far from being too 
confident^, for who can fix bounds to bigotry and folly ? 
MyT^A*, my age^ have not given me many opportunities 
of jningUng in tlie world : there may be in it many a 
fpecies of abiurdity which I have never feen, and 
among them fuch v^ty as pleaies iti^f with felfe 
praife beftowed on another, and fuch fuperfdtion as 
worfliips idols, without fuppofing th©m to be gods. 

But the truth is, that a very fmall part of the repu- 
tation of this mighty genius depends upon the naked 
plot or ftory of his plays. He lived in an age when the 
books of chivalry were yet popular, and when therefor© 
the mindB of his auditors were. not accuftomed to 
balance probabilities, or to examine nicely the propor- 
tion between caufes and effcQs. It was fujficient to re* 
commend a ftory, that it was far removed from common 
life, that its changes were frequent, and its clofe pathetic. 
This difpofition of tl^ ^ge concurred fo happily with 
the imagination of Shakefpear, tliat he had no dpfire 
to refonn it; and indeed tp this he was indebted for 
the licentious variety, by \a liich he made his plays more 
entertaining than thofe of any other author. 

1 le had looked with great attention on the fcenes of 
nature : but his chiof ikill was in human, aftions, paf- 
lions, and habits r he was therefore delighted with fuch 
tales as aiTordcd numerous incidents, and exhibited 
many characters in many changes of fituation. Tliefe 
6 * charaQ:erd 
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chara6fcers are fo copioufly diverfified, and fome of them 
fo juftly pureed, -that his^works may be confidered ^9 
a map of life, a faithful miniature of human tranf* 
a6tions ; -and he that has read Shakefpe^ with att(5n- 
tion will perhaps find litde new in the crouded world 

Among his other excellencies ft ought to be re- 
marked, becaufe it has hitherto been unnoticed, that his 
heroes are men, that the love and hatred, the nopes and 
fears of his chief perfonages are fuch as are common 
to other human beings, and not like tiiofe which later 
times have exhibited, peculiar to phantoms diat ftrut 
upon the Itage, 

It is not perhAps very neceflary to inquire whether 
Ihe vehicle of fo much delight and inltru6tion be a ftory 
probable or unlikely, native or foreign. Shakefpeara 
excellence is not the fiftion of a tale, but the reprefen- 
fation of life : and his reputation is therefore fafe* till 
human nature (hall be changed. Nor can he, who 
has fo many juft claims to praife, fuffer by loCng that 
which ignorant admiration has unreafonably given him. 
To calumniate the dead is bafenefs, and to flatter them. 
is ftirely folly. * * 

From flattery, my lord, either of the dead or the 
tmn^ I wi(h to be clear, and have therefore folicited 
llie countenance of a patron, whom, if I knew how to 
* praife him, I could praife with truth, and have die ^^x)rld 
on my fide; whofe candour and humanity are univerfally 
acknowledged, and whofe judgment perhaps was then 
firft to be doubted, when he eondefcended to admit this 
^drefi firdro, * My Lord, 

Your Lordlhip's moft obliged 
and mofl; obedient humble Servant, 

The AUTHOR 
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difcord, which muft .inevitably prevgil among men ^t 
have loft all fenfe of divine fuperintendence, and tave 
no higher motive of a6ion or forbearance, than prgfent 
opinion of prefent intereft. 

It is tfie duty of private men to fupplicdteand pro^ 
pofe ; it is yours' to hear and to do right Let religion 
be once more reftored, and the nation fliall once more 
be great and happy, Tliis confequence is not far dis- 
tant : that nation muft always be powerfhi irherc every 
man performs his duty: and every man will perfolmrr 
his duty that confiders faimielf as a being whole don-^ 
dition is to be fettled to all eternity by the laws of 
Chrift. ' •: ■ ' 

The only dofilrine by which man can t)e made wi/e 
untofahation^ is the will of God, revealed in the'booto 
of the Old and the New Teftament. 

To ftudy the fcriptures, therefore^ according to hisT 
abilities and attainments, is every ^nans duty, and tc^ 
facilitate that ftudy to thofe whom nature bath made, 
w^ak, or education has left ignorant, or indifpenlablt^f 
cares detain from regular proceffes of inquiry, '- is tiie 
bufijiefs of thofe who have been WdBfed with abiUlies* 
end learaing, and are Appointed the inftmftdrsof the 
lower claffes of men, by that common. fatJier,* who dip 
tributes to all created beings tlieir* (JuaJificatiOns and 
employments ; who has allotted foifte t* &e labow oP 
the hand, and fome to the exercife of thie- mind ; has- 
commanded fome to teach, said others to learn j tias^ 
priefcribed to fome the patience ofinftfaftion, and to 
others the meeknefe of obedience. . :' 

By what methods the unailightencd and ignorant 
may be made proper readers of tlie word of God, has* 

been 
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been long and diligently confidered. Commentaries of 
all kinds have indeed been copioufly produced : but 
there ftill remain multitudes to whom the labours of the 
learned are of little ufe, for whom expofitions require 
an expofitor. To thofe, indeed, who read the divine 
books without vain curiofity, or a defire to be wife 
beyond their powers, it will always be eafy to difcem 
the ftrait path, to find the words of everlafting life. 
But fuch is the condition of our nature, that we are 
always attempting what it is difficult to perform : he 
who reads tlie fcripture to gain goodnefs, is defirous 
likewife to gain knowledge, and by his impatience of 
ignorance, falls into error. 

This danger has appeared to the doQjors of the 
Romifti church, fo much to be feared, and fo difficult 
to be efcaped, that they have fnatched the Bible out of 
the hands of the people, and confined the Uberty of 
perufing it to thofe whom literature has previoufly 
qualified. By this expedient they have formed a kind 
of uniformity, I am afraid too much like that of colours 
in the dark : but they have certainly ufurped a power 
which God has never given them, and precluded great 
numbers from the higheft fpiritual confolation, 
. I know not whedier this prohibition has not brought 
upon them an evil which they themfelves have not dif- 
covered. It is granted, I believe, by the Romanifts 
themfelyes, tha^t the beft commentaries on the Bible 
have been the works of Proteftants. I know not, indeed, 
whether, fince the celebrated paraphrafe of Erafmus, 
any fcholar has appeared amongft them, whofe works 
are much valued, even in his own communion. Why 
,have thofe who excell in every otlier kind of knowledge, 
: yo;L. III. II to 
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to whom^e -world owes much of the 'kicnreafe df 'light 
which has fhone upon thefe latter ages, ^failed, and 
failed only when they have attempted to exjilain the 
fcriptures of God? Why, but becaufe they are in the 
church lefe read and Icfs examined^ becaule they have 
another rule of deciding controverfies, and inftituting 

Of liie'Bible fome of the books are prophetical, feme 
doftrinaland hiftorical, as the gofpels, of which we 
have in the fubfequent pages attempted an illuftration. 
The books of the evangelifts contain an account of the 
life of our ^bleffed /Saviour, more particularly of the 
years of his miniftry, interfperfed with 'his precepts, 
doftrines, and predictions. Each of thefe hiftories con- 
tain fafe and 'dictates related likcwife in the reft, that 
the truth might be eftablilhed by concurrence of tefti- 
mony ; and each has likewife fslCls and dictates which 
the reft omit, to prove that they were wrote withoal; 
communication. 

Thefe writers not affeCting the exaOnefe of chitH 
nologers, and relating various events of the feme life^ 
^r the fame events with various circumftances, have 
fome difficulties to him, who, without the help of max^ 
books, defires to colleCt a feries of the aCts and precept^ 
of Jefus Chrift; fully to know his life, whde example 
was given for our imitation ; fully to underftand his 
precepts, \^hich it is fure deftruQion to difobey. 

In tlris work, therefore, an attempt has been made^ 
by the help of har^nonifts and expofitors, to reduce the 
four gofpels into one feries of narration, to fonn a^ com- 
plete hiftory out of the different narratives of the evaiH 
gelifts, i)y inferting every event in the order of timCp 
7 and 
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and conneSing every precept of life and do6faine, with 
tbe j9£)Sd^ fm which it was delivered ; ihewing, as far 
as tuftory or the knowledge of ancient cuftoms can 
inform us, the reafon and propriety of every aEtion ; 
and expkiiung, or endeavouring to explain, every 
precept and diplaration in its true meaning. 

Let it not be hafldly concluded, that we intend to 
fubftitute this book for the gofpels, or obtrude our own 
exfofitions as the oracles of God. We recommend to 
the unlearned reader to confult us when he finds any 
difficulty, as men who have laboured not to deceive 
ourfelves, and who are without any temptation to de- 
ceive him: but as men, however, that, while they mean 
beft may be miftaken. Let him be careful, therefore, 
to diftinguifli what we cite from the gofpels, from what 
we offer as our own: he will find many difficulties 
removed ; and if fome yet remain, let him remember 
that Qod is in heaven and we upon earthy that our 
thoughts ^re not God's thoughts, and tliat the great cure 
of doubt is ap humble mind. 
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Angell'sStenography, or Short-Hand Improved. 

1758. 

To the Moft Noble Charles Duke of Richmond, 
Lennox, Aubigny, &c.|^ 

May it pleafe your Grace, 

The improvemenl; of arts and fciences has aljvays 
been efteemed laudable ; and in proportion to their utility 
and advantage to mankind, they have generally gained 
the patronage of perfons the moft diftinguilhed for birth, 
learning, and reputation in the world. This is an art 
undoubtedly of public utility, and which has been cul- 
tivated by perfons of diftinguiftied abilities, as will ap- 
pear from its- hiftory. But as moft of their fyfteoia 
have been defeftive, clogged with a multiplicity of rules, 
and perplexed by arbitrary, intricate, and impra6ticable 
fchemesj I have endeavoured to reftify their defefibs, 
to adapt it to all capacities, and render it of general, 
lafting, and extenfive benefit. How this is effefited the 
following plates will fufficiently explain, to which I have 
prefixed a fuitable introduftion, and a concife and im- 
partial hiftory of die origin and progreflive improve- 
ments of this art. And as I have fubmitted the whole 
to the infpeClion of accurate judges, whofe approbation 
I am honoured with, I moft humbly crave leave to 
publifh it to tlie world under your Grace's patronage ; 
not merely on account of your great dignity and high 
rank in life, though tlicfe receive a luftre from your 
Grace's lunnanity; but alfo from a knowledge of your 
(/races difpofition to encourage every uleful art, and 
favour all true promoters of Icience. That yourGmce 

may 
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may long live the friend of learning, the guardian of 
liberty, and the patron of virtue, and then tranfmityour 
name with the higheft hono(ur and edeem to lateft 
pofterity, is the ardent wiih of 

Your Grace s moft humble, &c *• 

♦ This is the Dedication mentioned by Dr. Johnfon himfelf in 
Bofwell's Life, vol. ii. 22fi. I fliould not ,elfe have fufpe^ed 
what h^aa fo little of his manner. C\ 



Baretti's Dictionary of the English and Italian 
Languages. 2 vols. 4*. 1760. 

To his Excellency Don Felix, Marquis of Abreu 
and Bertodano, Ambaffador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from his Catholic Majefty to the 
King of Great Britain. 

. My Lord, 

That acutenefe of penetration into charafters and 
defigns, and that nice difcemment of human paffions 
and practices which have raifed you to your prefent 
height of ftation and dignity of employment, have long 
Ihewn you that dedicatory addreffes are written for 
the fake of the author more frequently than of tlie 
patron; and though they profefs only reverence and 
zeal, are commonly di6lated by intereft or vanity. 

I (hall therefore not endeavour to conceal my motives, 
but confefs that the Italian DiOionary is dedicated to 
your Excellency, that I might gratify my vanity, by 
making it known, that in a country where I am a 
ftranger, I have been able, without any external re- 
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commendation, to obtain the notice a&d ddimtenanee 
of a nobleman fo eminent for knowledge and abSityv 
that in his twenty-third year he was fcnt ds Plenipoten- 
tiary to fupcrintend, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the intereib of 
a nation remarkable above all others for gravity and 
prudence : and who at an age, when very few are ad- 
mitted to public trufi, tranfa6b» the moil imjMrttot 
affaire between two of the greateft nionarchs df the 
wdrld. 

If I could attribute to my own merits the favours 
which your Excellency every day confers upon me, I 
know not how much my pride might be inflamed ; but 
when t obfen^e the extenfive beiievolence and bound- 
lefe liberality by whith all who have the honour to ap- 
proach you, are difmiffed more happy than they come, 
I am afraid of raifing my own value, fmce I dare not 
afcribe it fo much to my power of pleafing as pur 
willingnefs to be pleafed. 

Yet as every man is inclined to flatter himfelf, I am 
defirous to hope that I am not admitted to greater in- 
timacy than others without fome qiialificatiohs for fo 
advantageous a diftinftion, and ftiall think it my duty 
to juftify, by conftant refpeO: and fincerity, the favours 
which you have been pleafed to Ihow me. 
I am, my Lord, 

Yout- Excellehcy's mod hiimble 
and moft obedient Servant, 

London, J. BARETTI. 

Jan. 12, 1760. 
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The ENaLisH Woeks of Rogeb Ascham, edited by 
James Bennet. 4^ 1767. 

To tile Ri^t Hon. Anthony Ashley Cooper,. Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Baron Ashley, Lord Lieutenant 
and Cuftos Rotularum of Dorsetshire, f,r.s. 

My Lord, 
Having endeavoured, by an etegant and ufeful 
editi(»i, to recover the efteem of the Publick to an Author 
undefervedly negle6ted, the only care which I now owe 
to his memory, is that of infcribing his works to a 
patron whofe acknowledged eminence of charaSter may 
awaken attention and attraO: regard. 

I have not fufFered the zeal of an editor fo far to 
take poffeffion of my mind, as that I fliould obtrude 
upon your Lordihip any productions unfuitable to the 
dignity of your rank or of your fentiments. Afcham 
was not only the chief ornament of a celebrated college, 
but vifited foreign countries, frequented courts, and 
lived in familiarity with fiatefmen and princes; not 
only inftruQed fcholars in literature, but formed Eli- 
zabeth to empire. 

To propagate the works of fuch a writer will not be 
unworthy of your Lordftiip's patriotifm : for I know 
not what greater benefits you can confer on your 
country, than that of preferving worthy names from 
oblivion, by joining them with your own. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordihip's moft obliged, 
moft obedient and moft humble Servant, 

JAMES BENNET, 

H 4 
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Preface to ^^ New Tables of Interest : Defigned 
to anfwer, in the moft correft and expeditious man- 
ner, the common purpofes of bufinefe, particularly 
the bufmefs of the Public Funds. By John Payne, 
of the Bank of England." 1758. 

Among the writers of fifition, whofe bufmefs is to 
fiimilh that entertainment which fancy perpetually de- 
mands, it is a ftanding plea, that the beauties of 
nature are now exhaufted : that imitation has exerted 
all its power, and that nothing more can be done for 
the fervice of their miftrefs, than to exhibit a perpetual 
tranfpofition of known objefe, and draw new piflures, 
not by introducing new images, but by giving new 
lights and Ihades, a new arrangement and colouring to 
the old. This plea has been chearfuUy admitted ; and 
fancy, led by the hand of a (kilful guide, treads over 
again the flowery path ihe has often trod before, as 
much enamoured with every new diverfification of the 
fame profpeCt, as with the firft appearance of it. 

In the regions of fcience, however, there is not the 
fame indulgence : the undcrftanding and the judgment 
travel there in the purfuit of truth, w^hom they always 
expeO; to find in one fimple form, free from the dif- 
guifes of drels and ornament : and, as they travel witli 
laborious ftep and a fixed eye, they are content to ftop 
when tlie Ihades of night darken the profpeft, and 
patiently wait the radiance of a new morning, to lead 
tliem forward in the patli tliey have choien, wWch, how- 
ever thorny, or however fteep, is feverely preferred to 
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the moft pleafing excurfions that bring them no nearer* 
to the objeft of their fearch. The plea, therefore, that 
nature is exhaufted, and that nothing is left to gratify 
the mind, but different combinations of tlie fame ideas, 
when urged as a reafon for multiplying unneceffary 
labours among the fons of fcience, is not fo readily ad- 
mitted : the underftanding, when in poffeflion of truth, 
is fatisfied with the fimple acquifition ; and not, like 
fancy, inclined to wander after new pleafures in the 
diveriification of obje6ls already known, which, perhaps, 
may lead to error. 

But notwithftanding this general difinclination to ac- 
cumulate labours for the fake of that pleafure whicli 
arifes merely from different modes of inveftigating truth, 
yet, as the mines of fcience have been diligently opened, 
and their treafures widely diffufed, there may be parts 
chofen, which, by a proper combination and arrange- 
ment, may contribute not only to entertainment but 
ufe, like the rays of the fun, collected in a concave mir- 
rour, to ferve particular purpofes of light and heat. 

The power of aritlimetical numbers has been tried 
to a valt extent, and varioufly applied to the improve- 
ment both of bufineis and fcience. In particular, fo 
many calculations have been made with refpefl: to the 
value and ufe of money, that fome ferve only for fpccu- 
lation and amufement ; and there is great opportunity 
for feleOing a few that are peculiarly adapted to com- 
mon bufmels, and the daily interchanges of property 
among men. Thofe which happen in the Public Funds 
are, at this time, the moft frequent and numerous : 
and to anfwer the purpofes of tliat bufmefs, in Ibrae 
degree, naore perfeftly than has hitherto been done, 

the 
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the following tables are publilhed. What that degree 
of perfeOion above other tables of the fame kind may 
be, is a matter, not of opinion and tafte, im which many 
might vary, but of accuracy and ufefulnefs, with reipeS: 
to which moft will agree. The approbation they meet 
with will, therefore, depend upon the experience of 
thofe for whom they were principally defigned, the pro- 
prietors of the puWick funds, and the brokers who 
tranfaO; the bufmefs of the funds, to whole patronage 
they are chearfiilly committed. 

Among the Brokers of Stocks are men of great 
lionour and probity, who are candid and open in all 
their tmnfaftions, and incapable of mean and felfiflbi 
purpofes: and it is to be lamented, that a market of 
liich importance as the prefent ftate of this nation has 
made theirs, Ihould be brought into any difcredit, by 
tlie intcufion of bad men^ who, infiead of ferving their 
country, and procuring an honeft fubfiftence in the army 
or the fleet, endeavour to maintain luxurious tables, 
and fplendid equipages, by fporting with the public 
credit. 

It is not long fince the evil of ftock-jobbing was rifen 
to fuch an enormous height, as to threaten great injury 
to every actual proprietor: particularly to many widows 
and orphans, who being bound to depend upon the 
funds foi* their whole fubfiftence, could not poffibly re- 
treat from the approaching danger. But this evil, after 
many unfuccefsful attempts of the legiflature to conquer 
k, was, like many other, at length fubdued by its own 
violence; and the reputable Stock-brokers feem now 
to have it in their power effeftually to prevent its return, 
by not fuffering the moft diftant approaches of it to 

take 
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take footing in their own praQice, and by oppofing 
every effort made for its recovery by the defperate fons 
of fortune, who, not having the courage of highwaymen, 
take 'Change- Alley rather than the road, becaufe though 
more injurious than highwaymen, they are lefe in 
danger of punilhment by the lofe either of liberty or 
life. 

With refpeft to the other patrons to whofe encou- 
ragement thefe Tables have been recommended, the 
proprietors of the public funds, who are bufy in the 
improvement of their fortunes, it is fufficient to fay — 
that no motive can fanflify the accumulation of wealth, 
but an ardent defire to make the moft honourable and 
virtuous ufe of it, by contributing to the fupport of 
good government, tlie increaie of arts and induftry, the 
rewards of genius and virtue, and the relief of wretch- 
edneis and want. 

What Good, what True, what Fit wejufUy call, 
Let this be all our care — for this is All ; 
To lay this Treasure up, and hoard with hafte 
What evry day will want, and moft the laft. 
This done, the pooreft can no M^ants endure ; 
And this not done, the richeft muft be poor. 

Pope. 
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THE 



ADVENTURER* 



I^UMB. 34. Saturday, March % 1753- 

B(i9 toties optata exegit gloria pcsnas, Jur. 

•Such fate purfucs the votaries of praife. 

T^i/Atf ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet'prifon, Feb. ^.. 

^TT^O a benevolent difpofition, every ftate of life 
-*■ will afford fome opportunities of contributing 
to the welfare of mankind. Opulence and fplendor 
are enabled to difpel the cloud of adverfity, to dry 
up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and to 
increafe the felicity of all around them : their example 

* Fiveof tbefe papers, Nos. 39. 67. 74, 81. and 128. are now 
reftored to this edition of Dr. Johnfon's works. They have 
liitherto been omitted probably owing to Sir John Hawkins 
liaving made ufe of fome incorrect copy of the Adventurer from 
^^hence he feledbed what were written by Dr. Johnfon. Mr. 
JBofweIVs account of this paper is in many refpeds erroneous. 
.See Bexti.sh Essayists, Preface to the Adventurer, p. 30 — 35. 

C. 
will 
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will animate virtue, and retard the progrefe of vice. 
And exm Jyg^d^g^^ce jmd (Mcmi^y ihm^ miiiimt 
power to confer happinefe, may at leaft prevent mifery, 
and apprize thofe who ai'e Winded by their paffions, 
that they are on the brink of irremediable calamity. 

PlQ«tff^, ^er^pre, (witt the thpygh^ of ^ecojirering 
others from that folly which has embittered my own 
days, I have prefumed to addrefs the Adventurer from 
the dreary manfions of Avretchednefe and defpair, of 
which the gates are fo wonderfully conftru6ted, as to 
fly open Jfor t^e reception of ftcangers, ttiough It^ey are 
impervious as a rock of adamant to fuch as are within 
them : 

Facilis defcenfm Averni ; 
Nodles atque dies patet atrijanua Ditis : 
Scd revQdare graduffiyfuperafqueevcuUre ad auras. 
Hoc opus hie labor eji, Virg, 

Hbe.gatesof Hell are open night .and.day; 

Smooth the defcQftt, and §afy is^lhcH^y-: 

JB«t to r^tprn and view the cheerful .flyies ; 

In this the talk and mighty labour lies. Dkyden. 

'Sufifer me to acquaint you, Sir, ?that I have gUttei^ed 
at the ball, and fparkled in the circle ; that I have had 
the happinefs to be the unknown favourite of an un- 
knowTi lady, at the mafquer^-de, have been the ,(ielighjt 
.qf tables of tlie ,firft,fai]iion, and the envy ,pf :«iy brotl^er 
beaux ; and to defcend a little lower, it is, J believe, 
ftill remembered, that MefTrs. Velours and d'Efpagne 
ftand indebted for a great part of their prelent influence 

' at 
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nt^Gmldhiill, to tbe elegance of my ihape, .and the 
gre^ful freedom of my carriage. 

-~-&fl qua praclata etq)rofptra tanti, 

lit rebm latis ,par Jit menjura malorum ! Juv. 

'Sec'lhe wild purcfaafe of the bold and vain. 
Where every blifs is bought with equal pain ! 

As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perfon and a large eftate, it was not long before 
Ldifentangled myfelf from the Ihackles of reUgion ; for 
I was determined to the purfuit of pleafure, which 
according to my notions conlifted in the unreftrained 
and unlimited gratifications of every paffion and every 
appetite ; and as this could not be obtained under the 
frowns of a perpetual difilator, I confidered religion as 
my enemy ; and proceeding to treat her with contempt 
and derifion, was not a little delighted, that the un- 
fcflrionablenefs of her appearance, and the unanimated 
amformity of her motions, afforded frequent opportu- 
nities for the Tallies of my imagination. 

»^Conceivii^»now.that I *was fufficiendy qualified to 
laugh away fcruples, I imparted my remarks to thofe 
aawi^ .my female .favourites, whofe virtue I intended 
to^attack ; for I was wellaiTured, that pride would be 
«We to' make but a»weak defence, when rdigion was 
fabvigrted; nor was my fuccefe below my expeOation : 
Ifee love of >pleafure is too ftrongly implanted in the 
■female breaft, to fuffer them fcrupuloufly to examine 
the validity of -arguments defigned to weaken reftraint; 
tUare eafily led to believe, that whatever thwarts their 
iidinatien tnvft be wrong : little more, therefore, was 

required. 
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required, than by the addition of fome circumflances, 
and the exaggeration . of others, to make merriment 
fupply the place of demonftration; nor was I fo fenfe- 
lefs as to offer arguments to fuch as could not attend 
to them, and with whom a repartee or catch would 
more eftfeftually anfiver the fame purpofe. This being 
effefted, .there remained only " the dread of the world :'* 
but Roxana foared too high, to think the opinion of 
others worthy her notice ; Latitia feemed to think of 
it only to declare, that " if all her hairs w^ere worlds;'' 
flie Ihould reckon them " well loft for love ;" and 
Paftorella fondly conceived, that ftie could dwell for 
ever by the fide of a bubbling fountain, content with 
her fwain and fleecy care ; without confidering that 
ftillneis and folitude can aiford fatisfaftion only to 
innocence. 

It is not the defire of new acquifitions, but the glory 
of conquefts, that fires tlie foldier's breaft ; as indeed 
the town is feldom worth much, when it has fufFered 
the devafl;ations of a fiege ; fo that though I did not 
openly declare the effefits of my own prowefs, . which 
is forbidden by the laws of honour, it cannot be fup- 
pofed that I was very folicitous to bury my reputation, 
or to hinder accidental difcoveries. To have gained 
one vi6lory, is an inducement to hazard a fecpnd. en- 
gagement : and tliough the fuccefs of the general {hould 
be a reafon for increafing the ftrength of the fortifica- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an im- 
mediate furrender, under tlie notion that no power 
is able to withftand fo formidable an adverfary ; while 
others brave the danger, and tliink it mean to furren- 
der, and dafl;ardly to fly. Meliffa^ indeed, Imew better ; 

and 
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and tfaou^ (he coukl not boaft the apathy^ iteadineis; 
and inflexibUky of a- Caia, weoited not the. mare pru^ 
dent virtue of Scipio; and gained the viftory by dedin- 
u^the<3onteft. : • 

Youmtdl iK>t^ hoi;rever, imagine,, that I ^i?us, during 
this ftdtd iof labasidooed libertinifin, fo fiiUy coavinced 
of the fitne& of my own condu6i, as to be free from 
uneafihefi. ^ I knew very well, that I might jufily be 
deemed the peit of fociety, and that fudi pmceedings 
mtift* terminate in' the d^rufiiion of my health and 
fottune ; biit to admit thoughts of this kind ^vas to live 
upon the raefc: I fled, therefore, to the regions of mirth 
and jollity, as they are called, and endeavoured with 
burgundy, and a continual rotation of company to free 
myfelf from the pangs of r^fleSkm. From thefe orgies 
we frequently fallied forth .in queft of adventures, to 
the no fmall terror and conftemation of all the fober 
ftrag^rs that came in pur way : and though we never 
mjured, like our illuftrious progenitors, the Mohocks^- 
either life or limbs; yet we have in the midft of Covent 
Garden buried a taylor, who had been troublefbme to 
feme of our fine gentlemen, beneath a heap of cabbage- 
leaves and fialks, with &is conceit, 

Satia te cattle quern fcmper cupijii^ 

Glutyourfelf with cabbage of which you have always 
been greedy. 

There can be no reafgn for mentioning the common 
exploits of broking windows and bruifing the watch ; 
unlefi it be to tell you of the device of producing before 
the juftice bn>ken' lanthoKm» which have been paid 

Vol. III. I tor 
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for an hundred tim^s : or theilr appdaiances t^itb patches 
on their headfe, under pretence of being ^ut.fccjrtbe 
fwo^d that was never drawn; Bor need I fey my thing 
of the more formidable attack of fturSy chaktnen^ 
armed with poles; by a flight ftrdi:e of: whid^ the 
pride of Ned Revel's face u^a& at om* .lawl %^ and 
that efie3:ed' in an ihfttot;, which its 111Q& mdrtal foe 
had for y6ars allayed in vain. I ihall paft over tHe lie-* 
cidents that attended attempts to fcaie windo#% aaf 
endeavbursi to ;diilodge. i%nS from their hooks t tilers 
are many ^^ hail -breadth Tcapefe," befides thofe in ^Sat 
" imminent deadly breach ;" .but the rike^ iife, thoo^ 
it l>e equally hazardous with that of tte .foldier, is 
neither accompanied with preient hoiiour ^or with 
pleafing retrofpeS; ; fbch is, and ibdti ought to be ^ 
diiference, between the caiemy and tlie preferver of his 
country. . , 

Amidft fuch giddy and Ihoughtl^ extra^vagance, it 
will not feem ftrange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarfe flattery. When MonH V Allonge aifiored me that 
1 tliruft quart over arm better than any mto in Englandy 
what conld I lefs than prefent him with a fword that 
coft mc thirty pieces ? I was bound for a hundred 
pounds for Tom Trippet^ becaufe he had declared that ' 
lic would dance a minuet with any man in the three 
kingdoms except myfclf. But I often parted with 
money againft my inclination, eitlier be.caufe I wanted 
the relblution to refufe, or dreaded tlie appellation of 
a niggardly fellow ; and I may be truly -faid to have 
fquandered my eftate, witlwut honour, without friends, 
and without pleafure. The lait may, perliaps*, appear 
ftrange to-men unacquainted with felie raMquerade ef 
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life ; I deceived others, atid I endeavouited to deceive 
tnyfelf ; atid have wont the faoe of pleafantry and 
gaiety, wbild my heart fufFered the moft exquifite 
torturei „ 

By Ae inlligat!on and encburageinent of my frietidsj 
I becjBone at length ambitious of. a feat in parliament ; 
and accordingly fet Out for the towii of JVallop in the 
weft, where i^y arrival vras welcomed by a thoufand 
throats, and I was in thre6 days lure of. a majority : 
but after drinking out otie hundred and fifty hogCheads 
of wine, and bribing two^thirds of the corporation twice 
over, I had the mortification to find, that the borough 
had been before ftdd to Mr. Ceurily^ 

In a life of this kind^ my fortune^ though confider* 
a^btey was pre£N:itly diffipated; and as the attra6tion 
grows more ftrong the nearer any body approaches the 
eartt^ vPben oiice a man begins to fink into poverty, 
he f^ wWi vekx^ity always increafing ; every fupply 
is {Hirchafed at a hi^r and h^er price, and every 
office^ of kindneis obtained with greater and greater 
c^cidt^. Having taow acquainted you with my ftate 
x^ elev8[tioB, I Ihall if you encourage the continuance 
of my correfpondence, Ihew you by what fieps I de- 
fended from a. firft floor in PaU-MuU to my prefent 
habitation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

My$ar<?yrus, 
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. . Numb. 39. Tuesday, March^Oy, 1753. - 

' Pallas pour'd.fweett {lumbers on'his foul ; 
And balmy dreams, the giftof'foft repofe, 
^ • Calm'd all bis pains, and banilh'd all his woies. 

If every day did not produce (reth ihfiances of the 
ingratitude of mankind, we might, perhaps, be at a 
!o6, why ib liberal and impartial a benefaftbr as Sleep, 
ftiould meet with fo few hiftorians or panegyrifts. 
'Writers are fo totally abforbed by the bufinefs of the 
day, as never to turn their attention to that power, 
whofe officious hand fo feafonably ftifpends the bur&en 
of life : and without -whole interpofition, man wobld 
not be able to ehdiire the fatigu^' df labour, however 
'rewarded, or the ftruggle with dppolitioft, however 
fuccefsful. 

• Night, though Ihe divides to many* the longeft part 
of life, and to almoft all the moft innocent and happy, 
is yet unthankfully neglefifced^ except by thofe who per- 
vert her gifts. ' - 

Tlie siftronomers, indeed, expeQ; her with impatience, 
and felicitate themfelves upon her arrival ; Fontenelle 
has not failed to celebrate her praifes ; and to chide 
the fun for hiding from his view the worlds, which he 
imagines to appear in every cgnftellation. Nor have 
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the poets been always deficient in herpraifes : Milton 
has obferved of die Night, that it is ' tlie pleafant time, 
* the cool, the fitenl:/ 

Tbefe men may, indeed, well be expefted to pay 
particular homage to Night ; fiiice they are indebted 
to her, not only for ceffation of pain, but increafe of 
pleaiiire; not only for flumber, but for knowledge. 
But the greater part of her avowed votaries are the 
fens of luxury; who appropriate to feftivity the houra 
deligned for reft; who coiriider the reign of plealure 
as commencing, when day begins to withdraw her btrfy 
multitudes, and ceafes to diffipate attention by intrufivd 
and unwckome variety ; who begitt to awake to joy 
when the reft of the World finks hito infenfibilily ; and 
revel in the foft affluence of flattering and artificial lights; 
which ^ more fliadowy fet off the face of things/ 

Without touching upon the fatal confequences of a 
cuftom, which, as Ramazzini ohferves, will be for ever 
condemned, and for ever retained ; it may be obferved, 
that however Sleep may be put off from .time to time, 
yet the denmnd is of io in^ortunate a nature, as not 
toremam long unfatisfied : and if, as fome have done, 
we confiderit.as tiie tax of life, we cannot but obferve 
it as a tax that^muft be paid, unle& we could ceafe to 
be men; iixc Alexander declared^ that nodiing con- 
vinced hra that he^ was not a divinity, but his not being 
aMc to liye without fleep. 

To Kve without fleep in our pi;efent .flu6i;uating fiater, 
bowever d«firable it might feem to the lady in Cleliai 
can furely be the wifti^ only .of the young or the ignorant; 
:to every (Mie elfe, a perpetual vigil will appear to be a 
ftate of wretchednefi, fecond:only to that of the mifer- 
13 able 
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able beings, whom Swift has in his travels ib •legBOtly 
defcribed, as ^ fuprejnely curfed with immortality/ 

Sleep' is neceffary to the happy, to prevent &tiety; 
and to endear life by a fliort abfence; and to the 
miferable, to relieve them by intervalji of quiet lif^ 
is to moft, fucb as could not be endured without 
frequent intenpiflSon of exiftence ; Hmar^ therefore, 
has thou^t it an office worthy of th^ goddefs of wifdom^ 
to lay Utjiffes afleep when landed on fh^acia. 

It is related of BarretUry whofe earfy advances in 
literature fcarce any human mind has equalled, tiiat 
h^ fpent twelve hours of the four-and-twenty in fleep ; 
yet this appears from the bad ftate of his health, and 
the lh(«tneis of his life, to have been top fmall a refpite 
io£ a mind io vigorouily ^and intenfely employed : it is 
to be regretted, therefore, that he did not ex^cife his 
mind leis, and his body more : fmce by this means, it 
is highly probable, that thou^ he would not then have 
aftonifhed with the bla^e of a comet, he would yet hav«i 
ihone with the permanent radianoe of a fiiped fiar. 

Nor ihould it be objected, that there have been many 
men who daily fpend fifteen or fixteen hours m itudy ; 
for by toc^ of whom this is reported, it has ftever bem 
done ; others have done it for a fhort time only ; and 
of the reft it appears, thaf th^ employed tlieir minds 
in fuch operations as required neitber o^ity nor 
ftrength, in the low drudgery pf collating copies, cobis 
paring autliorities, digefting difiionaries, or accumulatr 
ing compilations, 

Men of ftody and imagination are frequently up? 
braided by the induftrious and plodding fons ^ care, 
ii^ith pajQIuig too greP^t a part pf their life in a &ate of 

inaction. 
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iMiftioiu But thefe do&fs g£ fleep feem not to Temem* 
ber, that though it muft be granted them that they are 
^ii^ling about before the break of day, it can feldom 
i>6 ihid that they are pcrfeftly awake ; they exhauft no 
{pirits, pii4 require no repairs ; but lie torpid as a toad 
IP iparble, or at leaiEt are known to live only by m inert 
wd 0u^fh loco-motive faculty, and may be iaid, like 
fi wound^ fnake, to ^ dmg their flow length along." 

Man has been long known among philofophers, by 
&9 appell^ition of the microcofm, or epitome of the 
world : the refemblance between the great and little 
warld might, by a rational obferver, be detailed to 
many particulars ; and to many more by a fanciful 
^ulatifi. I know nqt in which of thefe two claifes I 
fhall be tanged for oUerving, that as the total quantity 
ef light and darknefs allotted in the courfe of the year 
to every region of the earth is the fame, though dif^ 
tributed at various times and in different portjons ; fb 
perhaps, to each individual of the human fpecies, nature 
has opdained the fame quantity of wakefulnefs and 
ileep ; though divided by (bme into a t6ti^l quiefcence 
and vigor^nic exertion of A^ir fecqlties, and blended 
by others iji a kind of ihfilight of exiflence, in a ftate 
bet^M^a^ dceapiing aa:id reaibning, in which they eitb^ 
think without a6tion, or a3; without thought 

Tlie poets are ^rtemliy well afiefbed po fleep : as 
men who think with Vigour, they require refpite fron^ 
thought; and gladly refign themfelves to that gentle 
power, who not; only beftows refl, but frequently leads 
tliem to happier regions, wli^^ patrons a^ always kind, 
and audiences are always candid, where they are feafled 
in the bowers of ima^ation, and crowned with flowers 
X 4 divefied 
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diveiled of their prickles, and laurels ci uofadttig 
verdure. 

The more refined and penetrating part of mankind^ 
who take wide furveys of the wilds of life, who fee the 
innumerable terrors and diftrefies that are perp^miDy 
preying on the heart of man, and diibem widi muhappj 
perTpjcuity, calamities yet latent in their caufesi are 
glad to dofe their eyes upon the gloomy profpeQ^ and 
lofe in a Ihort infcrriibility the remembrance of others 
miferies and their own. The hero ha^ no higher hope, 
than that, after having routed legions after legions, mA 
added kingdom to kingdom,, he fliall retire to milder 
happineft, and dole his days in . focial feftivity,. Tte 
wit or tlie fage can expeO; no greater happii^, Hism 
that, after having . harafled hi^ reafon in deep re- 
iearches, and fatigued his fancy in boundlefe excuriions, 
he Ihall fink at ni^t in the tranquillity of fleep. , 
*. The poet&, among all thofe that enjoy the bleflingi 
of deep, have been leaft aibaBped to acknowledge their 
beneia&or. How much Smius confidered the* evils of 
life as aiTuaged and ibftened by the balm of flumber, 
iwe may difcover by that pftthetic invocation, which he 
q[)oured *out in his waking nights : and that Cowl^^ 
fijaaong the other fi^cities of his. darling iolitmde, did 
not forget Jx> number the privilege, of fleeping widiout 
tiilturbahGe, we may learn from the rank that he affigns 
.among, the gifts of nature, to the poppy^ . ^ wbioh is 
cfcattered,' fays he, ^'over the fields of cor^/that all 
•the needs of man liiay be eafily iSLtisfiedi and thatbreacl 
ftnd fleep may.be ibuad togeti^er/ . . . r 
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Siqtds invifhm Certri benigna 

Me pufat germtn, vehemtittet errat ; 

lUa ^ in partem recipit iibmter 

N ; Fertilis egrL 

Meqmfrimentumquefimulper omnes 
Confulens mundo Dea jpargit eras ; 
Crefcite, O ! dixit, duo magna fuJlcH' 

tacuia ^iise» 

Carpe, tnortalis, mea dona latus, 
Cdrpe, nee plantas alias require, 
Sedfaturpani$,fatur^tfopoti$, 

Caterafpeme. 



He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well-cloth'd field, 

Tho' mix'd with wheat I grow: 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth, 
An<) to adorn the teeming earth. 

She bade the Poppy blow. 

Nor vainly gay the fight to pleafe. 
But bleft with power mankind to eafe. 

The goddefs faw me rife : 
* Thrive with the life-fiipporting grain/ 
She cry'd, * the folace of the fwain. 

The cordial of his eyes. 

' Seize, happy mortal, leize the good ; 
My hand fuppliea thy fleep and food. 

And makes thee truly bleft: 
With plenteous meals enjoy the day. 
In flumbers pafs the night away. 

And leav^ to fate the reft/ C. B. 

Sleep 
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Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all eartUy bleffings> 
is juftly appropriatefl to iwiuftfy, md t^|iypiW»cc ; the 
refrefbing reft, and tjie paQ€6|i4 nights tim the portion 
only of him who lies down weary w^th hopeft labour, 
and free ima the fbmes of indigeiled luxury ; it is the 
juft doom of l^nefe wd ghttcwy, tp b^ jnafi^ve within 
out eafe, and drowfy w^out trwquiUity* 

Sleep hos been Qften mentioned asf th^ image of 
death;. *fo like it,' fays Siy Thomas Brovni> * that I 
dare nottruft it without my prayers:* tbjBir rpfepfiblance 
is, indeed, apparent an4 ftriJcjpg; <bey bptl^ wjien they 
feize the body, lef^ve the foul at liberty : and wife is he 
that remfimbers of both, that they can be fafe m4 
Jiappy only by virtue. 
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NvMB. 41. Tuesday, March %^, 175^, 



tfi tihh confiliis, non curribw, utere nqfiriSf 

Dum potes; et folidis eiiamnum fidibui ad^a$; 

Dumque male optQtos npudum premis if\fciu$ axes. Otis. 

■T ■'■■Th* attempt forfake, 
And not ii^y chariot but my couniel take; 
Whilp yet fecurely on the earth you iland ; 
)^or touch tlie horfes with too ra(h a hand. Addibov. 

To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet, March 24. 

I NOW fend you the fequel of my ftory ; which had not 
been fo long delayed, if I could have brought myrdf 
to imagine, that any real impatience was felt for th^ 
fete of Mifargyrus; who has travelled no unbeaten 
track to mifery, and confequently can prefent the reader 
only with fuch incidents as occur in daily life. 

You have feen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory, 
not difpenfing the kindly warjnth of an all-cheering fun; 
but, like another Phaeton, fcprching and blafting every 
thing round m?. I Ihall proceed, therefore, to finiih 
iny career, and pais as rapidly as poffible through th^ 
remaining viciffitudes of my life. 

When I firft began to be in want of money, I Iftad^ 
{K) doubt of an immediate fupply. The newspapers 

wcrt 
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were perpetually offering dircflions to men, who feemed 
to have no other bufinefs than to gather heaps of gdd 
for thofe who place their fupreme felicity in fcattering 
it I pofted awajji therefore, to one of thefe sdvertifers, 
who by his propofals feemed to deal in thoulands ; and 
was not a little chagrined to find, that this general be- 
nefafitor would have nothing to do with any larger fum 
than thirty pounds, nor would venture that without a 
jc»nt pote from mylelf and a reputable houfekeeper, or 
lor a longer time than three montlis. 

It was not yet fo bad with me, as that I needed to 
folicit furety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greedinefs that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a defire of feeing the humour of a petty 
ulUrer, a charafter of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condefcended to Kften to his terms. He 
proceeded to inform me of my great felicity m not 
falling into the hands of an extortioner; and affured 
me, that I ftiould find hint extremely moderate in his 
'demands : he was hot, indeed, certain, that he could 
i fumifh me witli the whole fum, for people were at 
tiiis particular time extremely preffing and importunate 
for money ; yet as I had the appearance of a gentle- 
man, he w6lild try what he could do, and give me his 
anfwer in three days. 

• At the expiration of the time, I called upon hino 
agaifi ;- imd was again infonned of the great demand 
•for hidney, ' and that, " money was money now :" he 
njTipn-iidvifed me to be "punctual in my payment, as 
that miclit induce him to befriend me. hereafter: and 
lielivel-ed- me te* money, dedufling at the rate of five 
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and thirty ph- cint. with another panegyrick upon liis 
own Hu>dera|i0n. • 

I will not tire you with the various- pra£Hces of ufu* 
rious oppreffion ;. but cannot omit my tranlaftion with 
Squeeze on Towifr-Aill, who finding me a young rfian 
of confiderable expectations, employed an agent to 
perfuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, to be re- 
fiinded by an annual payment of twenty per tent, 'during 
the joint lives of his daughter Nancy Squeeze and my- 
felf. The negociator came prepared to inforce liis 
propofal with all 'his art ; but finding that I cauglit his 
offer with the eagemefs of neceffity, he grew cold and 
languid ; " he had mentioned it out of kindnefs ; he 
" would try to ferve me : Mr. Squeeze was an. honefi 
•^^maiij but extremely cautious."* In three days he 
came to teil. me, that his endeavours had been inef- 
feftual, Mr. Squeete having no good opinion of my 
life: but that there wds one expedient remaining; 
Mrs. Squeeze could influence her hufband, and her 
good will might 'be gained by a compliment I waited 
that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured out before 
her the flatteries which ufually gain acceis to rank and 
beauty : I did not then know, that there are places in 
which the CMily compliment is a bribe. Having yet 
credit with a jeweller, I aflervv^ards procured a ring of 
thirty guineas, which I humbly prefented, and was 
ibon admitted to a treaty with Mr. Squeeze. He ap- 
peared peevifli and backward, and my old friend 
whifpered me, that he would never make a diy bargain : 
I, thereforCj invited him to a tavern. Nine times we 
met on the affair ; nine times I paid four pounds for 
the fijpper and claret ; and nine guineas I gave the 

agent 
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agent far good c^kes. t theti obtained tt^ motley) 
paying ten per tenU advance ; and at the Xxsc^ meeting 
gftve another &pp^^ and diiburfed fifteen pounds iot 
&e writings* 

Othem who ililed thiemfelved brokard^ tmt^onl;^ 
Jrult their money upon goods : flmt I raa^ therefoiie^ 
try ev^ry art of eKf^x&yt fdly^ I tdok a hoijbfe and 
furni&ed it I amufed tnyfelf with defpoilutg ray more* 
ables of their gloffy /appearance, for fear of alamik^ 
the lender with fu^cions ; and in tlus I fueceeded fi^ 
well, that he fiL^roured me \vith one htuadr^ jmtd fixty 
pounds upon that which was rated at fevtm hundri^« 
1 then found that I was to maintain 4. guialtliali about 
me to prevent the goods fif<Mn beuig broken or removed* 
This was, indeed, an unexpe^d tax ; but it was tony 
late to recede ; and I comfofted myfc^f, that I m^it 
prevent a creditor, <rf whom I hfed fiwne apprehenfionsi^ 
from feizing, by having a priw execution always in the 
houfe. 

By fuch means I had fo embalrailed myieif, that my 
whole attention was engaged in contriving excufes, mid 
railing final! fums to quiet fuch ^ wxnxis woidd no 
longer mollify. It coft me eighty pounds in prefents 
to Mr. Leech the attorney, for his forbearance of one 
hundred, which he foUcited me to take whm I had no 
need. I was perpetually harafied with importunate 
demands, and i;ifulted by wretehes, who a few months 
before would not have dared to raife their eyes fronn 
the duft before me. I lived in continual terror, frighted 
by every noife at the door, and terrified. at the approadi 
of every ftep quicker than common. I never retired 
to reft, without feeling the juftn«fe of ihe Spaniih pro- 
verb, 
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verb, ^* Let him who fleeps too much, tottow libe 
'^ pUlow of a debtor ;'* my foUciftude and vexi^OB Jse^ 
me long waking ; and when I had clofed mj eye% I 
wad purfoed or ii^lted by viikmary bailiffs. ' 

When I refle3;ed upon the meanneis of ike ftifts I 
h^ reduced myfelf to, I could not but cude the folly 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a fea 
of troubles,, from which it was highly improbable that 
I fhould ever emerge. I bad fome time Uvcid in hopes 
of an eftfit^ i^t the dusalli of my utide ; but he diiap- 
panted mtie if msstyhg his hoiifekeeper ; mA^ catching 
an opportunity foon after of quarrelling with me, for 
fettling tw^ty |K)unds a year upcm a girl whom I had 
feduced, told me that fae would take cM^ to prevent 
hk foiliihe from t)eing Squandered upon profHtate6. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricating 
myfelf by marriage; a fchetiie <vhfch, I fhttered my&l^ 
nothing but my prefen't diilreft would have made me 
think on with patience; I determined, dierefore, to 
look out for a tender novice, with a large fortune, 9k 
her owndiipofel ; and accordingly fixed my eyes upoa 
Mils Bidify Simftr. I had now paid her fix or fevca 
vifits ; and fo fiiUy convinced her of my being a gentie- 
man and a ndce, that I made no doubt that both h^ 
perfon and fortune would be foon mine. 

At this critical time, Mifs Gripe called upon me, in 
a chariot bought with my mcMiey, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of affluence lavilhed on 
her. Thofe days were now over; and there was little 
hope that they would ever return. She was not aWe 
U) withfiand the temptation of ten pounds that Takn 
the bailiff offered her, but brought hun into my apart- 
ment 
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metit i^fe^tdfed in a livery ; and taking my (word ta the' 
w&idovr, under pretence of admiring the workmanihfp, 
tedconed Mm to feize me. 

Delay would have been expenfive wiAdufr ufe^ as the 
4ebt was too confiderable for payxi^ent or bail: I, there- 
fispej^ fiiflfeted myfelf to be immediately conduQ^ed to jail. ' 

Ttfiibutum ante ipjum primifque infdndbus' Ord, 
Lii8m if ulf rices pdjiiirc cubilia cura : * ! 

PaUtBfeJque habitMia in^rbi, triJlique^fenpjSvs, i"-- 
Bi metus, et malejuada fames, et turpis^Jiafi^ V|R'e^ 

Juft iu the gate and in the jaws of belt 

Hevengeful cares and fallen forrowsr d^w^ll; 

And patedifeafes> and repining age ; 

Want^ fear, and famimt^^s unreMed rage. DitTnEK. 

. Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a prifoa is 
fiimetimes able to fhock thofe, who endure it in a good 
caiufe : let your imagination^ therefore, acquaint you, 
with what I have not words to exprefe, .and conceive, 
if poffible, the horrors of imprifonment attended with 
reproach and ignominy, of involuntary affociation with 
the refiife of mankind, with wretches who were before 
too abandoned for lbciety,-but being now freed from 
{hame or fear are hourly improving their vices by con- 
forting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myfelf im- 
prilbranent has rather mortified than hardened : with 
thefe only I converfe ; and of thefe you may perhaps 
hereafter receive fome account from 

Your humble fervant, Misargyrus. 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, April 10, 1753* 

Nullajides regnifocUsy omnifque potefias ^^b^^ 

Impatiens confortis erit, LuCAir, 

No faith of partnerihip dominion owns : 
Still difcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 



It is well known, that many things appear plaufible in 
fpeculati(Mi, which can never be reduced to praftice*; 
and that of the numberlefs proje6fa that have flattered 
mankind with theoretical fpecioufhefs, few have ferved 
any other purpofe than to Iho w the ingenuity of their con- 
trivers. A voyage to the moon, however romantick 
and abfurd the fcheme may now appear, fince the pro- 
perties of air have been better underftood, feemed 
highly probable to many of the afpiring wits in the laft 
century, who began to doat upon their glofly plumes, 
and fluttered with impatience for the hour of their 
departure : 

• Fereant vejiigia mille 



Anttfugam, ahfentemqueferit gravis ungula campum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft ; 

And, ere he ttai*ts, a ihoufanc^ Heps are loft. Popb. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can de- 
left, there are fome, of which fcarcely experience itfelf 
can deftroy the influence ; fome which, by a captivat- 

* The firft iketcU of this paper may be feen in Bojwell's Life 
of Johnfon, vol. i. p. 178. C. 

Vol. III. K ing 
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ing Ihow of indubitable certainty, are perpetually gain- 
ing upon the human mind ; and which, though every 
trial ends in difappointment, obtain new credit as the 
fenle of mifcarriage wears gradually away, perfuade us 
to try again what we have tried already, and expofe u» 
by the fame failure to double vexation* 

Of this tempting, tliis delufive kind, is the expefta- 
tion of great performances by confederated ftrengtli^ 
Tlie fpeculatift, when he has carefully oblerved how 
much may be performed by a fmgje band, calculates 
by a very eafy operation the force of tlioufands, and 
goes on accumulating power till refiftance vaniijie* 
before it ; tlien rejoices in the fuccefs of his new fcheme, 
and wonders at the folly or idlenefs of former ages, 
who have lived in want of what might fo readily be 
procured, and fuffered themfelves to be debarred from 
happinefs by obftacles which one united effort would 
have fo eafily furmounted. 

But tliis gigantick phantom of coUeftive power 
vanilhes at once into air and emptinefs, at the firft at- 
tempt to put it into afition. The different apprehen- 
fions, the dilcordant paiTions, the jamng interefts of 
men, will fcarcely permit that many lliould unite in one 
undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated defign, fome will never 
be brought to difcern tlie end ; and of the feveral mean* 
by which it may be accompUfhed, the choice will be a 
perpetual fubjeO: of debate, as every man is fwayed ia 
his determination by his own knowledge or convenience. 
In a long feries of a6tion fome will languifh with fatigue, 
and foine be drawn off by prefent gratificatitxis ; 
fome will loiter becaufe others labour, and fome will 
4 ceafe 
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ceafe to labour becaufe others loiter : and if once 
they come within profpe6l of fuccefi and profit, fome 
will be greedy and others envious ; fome will under- 
take more than they can perform, to enlarge their 
claims of advantage; fome will perform, lets than they 
undertake, left their labours Ihould chiefly turn to the 
benefit of others. 

The hiitory of mankind informs us that a fmgle 
power is very feldom broken by a confederacy. States 
of different interefts, and afpeOs malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common diftrefs ; 
and in the ardour of felf-prefervation fall unanimoufly 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all equally endan- 
gered. jBut if theJr firft attack can be withftood, time 
will never fail to difTolve their union: fuccefs and mif- 
carriage will be equally deftru8:ive : after the conqueft 
of a province, they will quarrel in the divifion ; after 
tlie lofs of a batde, all will be endeavouring to fecure 
themfelves by abandoning the refi 

From t4ie impoffibility of confining numbers to the 
conftant and uniform profecution of a common intereft, 
arifes the difficulty of fecuring fubjeOs againft the en- 
croachment of governors. Power is always gradually 
ftealing away from tlie many to the few, becaufe the 
t'cw are more vigilant and confiftent ; it ftill contrafts 
to a finaller number, till in time it centers in a fingle 
pei-fon. 

Thus all the forms of governments inftituted among . 
mankind, perpetually tend towaids monarchy ; and 
power, however diffufed through the whole community, 
is by negligence or coiTuption, commotion or diftrefs, 
repofed at laft in the chief magiftrate. 

K 2 '' There 
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" There never appear," fays Swift, " more than 
" five or fix men of genius, in an age ; but if tliey were 
** united, the world could not ftand before them." 
It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that of this union 
tliere is no probability. As men take in a wider corn- 
pars of intelleftual furyey, they are more likely to 
chufe different objefts of purfuit } as tliey fee more 
ways to the fame end, they will be lefe eafily perfuaded 
to travel together ; as each is better qualified to form 
an independent fcheme of private greatnefs, he will 
rejeft witli greater obftinacy the projeft of another ; aa 
each is more able to diftinguifti himfelf as the head of 
A party, he will lefs readily be made a follower or an 
ffociate. 

The reigning philofophy informs us, that the vaflr 
bodies which conftitute the univerfe, are regulated in 
tlieir progrefs tlirough tlie ethereal fpaces, by the per- 
petual agency of contrai'y forces; by one of which they 
are reftrained from delerting tlieir orbits, and lofing 
themlelves in the immenfity of heaven ; and held oft' 
by the other from rulhing togetlier, and cluftering round 
their center with everlafting cohefion. 

The fame contrariety of impulfe may be perhaps dif- 
covered in the motions of men : we are formed for 
fociety, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to hve in a clofe connexion witli pur fellow-beings, 
and in total feparation from them ; we are attracted 
towards each other by general fympathy, but kept 
back fi-om contaSl by private interefts. 

Some philofophers have been fooliih enough to 
imijgine, that improvements might be made in the 
fyftcm of the univerfe, by a different arrangement of 
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the orbs of heaven; and politicians, equally ignorant 
and equally prefumptuous, may eafily be led to fuppofe, 
that the happinefg of our world would be promoted by 
a different tendency of the human mind. It appears, 
indeed, to a flight and fuperficial obferver, that many 
tilings impraOdcable in our prefent (late, might be 
eaiily effefted, if mankind were better difpofed to union 
and cooperation : but a little refle6tion will difcover, 
that if confederacies were eafily formed, they would 
lof$ their efficacy, fince numbers would be oppofcd to 
numbers, and unanimity to unanimity ; and initead of 
the prefent petty competitions of individuals or fingle 
iamilies, multitudes would be fupplanting multitudes^ 
and thoufands plotting againfl; thoufands. 

There is no clafs of the human fpecies, of which the 
union feems to have been more expe6ted, than of the 
learned: the reft of the world have almoft always 
agreed to Ihut fcholars up together in colleges and 
eloillers ; furely not without hope, that they would 
look for that happinefs in concord, which they were 
debarred firom finding in variety ; and that fuch con- 
junftions of intelleft would recompenfe the munificence 
of founders and patrons, by performances above the 
reach of any fingle mind. 

But difcord, who found means to roll her apple into 
the banqueting chamber of the goddefles, has had the 
addreis to fcatter her laurels in the feminaries of learn* 
ing. The friendihip of ftudents and of beauties is for 
the moft part equally fincere, and equally durable : as 
both depend for happinefs on the regard of others, on 
tljat of which the value arifes merely firom comparifon, 
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they areTboth cxpofed to perpetual jealoufies, and both 
inceflantly employed in fchemes to intercept thepraifea 
of each other* 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate that 
this confinement of the ftudious to ftudious companions, 
has been wholly without advantage to the publick; 
neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate frietuiihip^ 
incites competition; and he that would contentedly 
reft in a lower degree of excellence, where he had 
no rival to dread, will he urged by his impatience of 
Uiferiority to inceflant endeavour* after great attain^ 
tnents, . 

Thefe ftimulations of honeft rivalry are, perhaps, 
the chief effefts of academies and focieties; for what* 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every fingle 
piece is always the production of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a refolution to write, becaufe the reft are 
writing, and the fcom of obfcurity whUe the reft are 
illuflxious. 
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Numb. 50. Saturday, April ^%j i758* 



Qmcunque turpi fraudtfemel innotuitf 

Etiamfi tera dici^ amittitjidcm. Phjep. 

Tli^ wretch that often has deceiv'd, 
Though truth he fpeaks, is ne'er believ'd. 



When Artfiotle was once aiked, what a man could 
gain by uttering falfehoods ? he replied, " Not to be 
" credited when he Ihall tell the truth." 

The character of a liar is at once fo hateful and con- 
temptible, that even of thofe who have loft then* virtue 
it might be cxpefted that from the violation of truth 
they fliould be reftrained by their pride. Almo^ every 
other vice that difgraces human nature, may be kept 
in countenance by applauie and aflbciation : the cor- 
rupter of virgin innocence fees hin^felf envied by the 
men, and at leaft not detefted by the women: the 
drunkard may ealily unite with beings, devoted like 
himfelf to noify meniments or filent inlenfibiHty, who 
will celebrate his viStories over the novices of intem- 
perance, boaft themfelves the companions of his 
prowefs, and tell witli rapture of the multitudes whoAi 
imfuccefeful emulation lias hijrried to the grave : even 
the robber and the cut-throat have their followers, who 
admire their addrefs and intrepidity, their ftratagems 
of rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 
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The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and univer- 
fally delpiled, abandoned, and difo^viied : he has no 
domeftick confolations, which he can oppofe to the 
cenfure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may ftand in the place of virtues ; 
but is given np to the hifles of the multitude, without 
friend and without apologift. It is the peculiar con- 
dition of falfehood, to be equally detefted by the good 
and bad : " The devils," fays Sir Thomas Brown, " do 
^* not tell lies to one another; for truth is neceflary to 
" all focieties : nor can the fociety of hell fubfift with- 
^^ out it/' 

It is natural to expeft, that a crime thus generally 
detefted Ihould be generally avoided ; at leaft, that 
none Ihould expofe himfelf to ynabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation ; and thg,t tp 
guilt fo ealily detefted, and fo feverely puniflied, an 
♦adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet fo it is, that in defiance of cenfure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated; and fcarcely the 
moft vigilant and unremitted circumfpeftioii will fecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly de- 
ceived by men of whom it can fcarcely be ijnagined, 
that they mean any injury to hixn or profit to themr 
felves ; even where the fubject of converfation could 
pot have been expefted to put the paflions in motion, 
or tp have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or ma-, 
lignity, fufficient to induce any man to put his reputar 
tion' in hazard, however little he might yalue it, or to 
overpower the love of truth, hpweyer w^ak might ba 
its influence. 

The cafuifts have very diligently diftinguifhed lies 
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into their feveral clafles, acccording to their varioiis 
degrees of malignity : but they have, I think, generally 
•omitted that -vrhich is moft common, and perhaps, not 
leaft nufchievous ; which, fmce the moralifts have not 
•given it a name, I fliall diftinguilh as the lie of vanity. 

To vanity may juftly be imputed moft of the falfe- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing upoa 
his ear, and, perhaps, moft of tliofe tliat are propagated 
with fuccefe. To the lie of commerce, and the lie of 
malice, the motive is fo apparent, that they are feldom 
negligently or implicitly received : fuipicion is always 
watchful over the praCHces of intereft ; and whatever 
the hope of gain, or defire of mifchief, can prompt one 
man to aflert, another is by realbns equally cogent in- 
cited to refute. But vanity pleales herlelf with fuch 
flight gratifications, and looks forward to pteafure lb 
remotely confequential, that her practices raife no 
alarm, and her ftratagems are not eafily difcovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often fuftered to pafs unpuriucd 
by fufpicion, becaufe he that would watch her motions, 
can never be at reft : fi*aud and malice are bounded in 
their influence ; fome opportunity of time and place is 
neceflkry to their agency ; but fcarce any man is ab- 
firaOed one moment from his vanity; and he, to whom 
truth affords no gratifications, is generally inclined to 
feek them in fallchoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm' Digh)\ *^ that every 
" man has a defire to appear fuperior to otlicrs, ihougJi 
*^ it were only in h£>,ving Icen what tliey have not feen." 
Such an accidental advantage, fmce it neither implies 
merit, nor confers dignity, one Mould think fliould not 
l>e def^•e(} f(? much as to be counterfeited : y^t even 
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this vanity, trifling as it is, produces iimumeraUe nar- 
ratives, all equally falfe ; but more or lefe credible in 
proportion to the Ikill or confidence of the relator. 
How many may a man of diffufive converiation count 
among his acquaintances, whofe lives have been fig- 
nalized by numberlefi efcapes ; who never crofe the 
river but in a ftorm, or take a journey into the country 
without more adventures than befel the knights-errant 
of ancient times in pathlefs forefts or enchanted caftles! 
How many muft he know, to whom portents and pro- 
digies arc of daily occurrence ; and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders invifible to every other ey^ 
only to fupply them with fubjeSs of converfetiim ! 

Otliers there arc that amude themfelves with the dif- 
femination of falfehood, at ^eater hazard of dete3ioa 
and difgrace ; men marked out by fome lucky plane* 
for univerfal confidence and friendfhip, who have beeo 
confulted in every difficulty, intrufted with every fecret^ 
and fummoned to every tranfaftion : it is the iupreme 
felicity of thefe men, to ftun all companies with noify 
information; to itill doubt, and overbear oppc^tioHi 
with certain knowledge or authentick intelligence. A 
liar of this kind, with a ftrong memory or briik imagin* 
ation, is often the oracle of an obfcure club, and, till 
time difcovers his impoftures, diflates to" his hearers 
with uncontrouled authority ; for if a publick queftion 
be ftarted, he was prefent at tlie debate ; if a new 
fafhion be mentioned, he was at court the firft day of 
its appearance; if a new perfonnance of literature 
draws the attention of the publick, he has patronifed 
.tlie author, and feen his work in manufcript : if a cri- 
minal of eminence be cpndenmed to die, he often pre- 
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di3ed bis fate^ ami endeavoured his reformation : and 
who that lives at a diitance from the fcene of a£tioa^ 
will dare to contradid; a man, who reports from bis 
own eyes and ears, and to whom all perfons and affain 
are thus intimately known ? 

This kind of faJfehood is generally fiiccefsful for a 
tdme, becaufe it is praQifed at iiift with timidity and 
cauticm ; but the profperit}^ of the liar is of Ihort dura-^ 
tion; t^ reception of one ftory is always an incitement 
to the forgery of another le& probable ; and he goes 
oa to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or reaftm 
rifes up againft l^m, and his companions will no longer 
^Klure to fee him wifer than themfelves. 

It is apparent, that tlie inventors of all thefe fi£Hons 
intend ibme exaltation of themfelves, and are led off 
by the purfuit of honour frcon tlieir attendance upon 
truth : their, narratives always imply fome confequence 
in favour of their courage, their fagacity, or their 
ai^vity, their fiuniliarity with the learned, or their re- 
qeptioa among the great ; they are always bribed by 
the {H^fent pleafure of feeing theniielves fuperior to 
thofe that furround tiiem, and receiving the* homage of 
£lent attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is fometimes excited to fiftion by lels 
vifible gratifications : the pvefent age abounds with a 
race of liars who are content with the confcioufneis of 
falfehood, and whofe pride is to deceive others without , 
any gain or glory to themfelves. Of tliis tribe it is the 
fupreme pleafure to r^pmaik a lady in tlie playhoufe or 
the park, and to publilli, under die chaniCter of a man 
fuddenly enamoured, an advertifenient in tlie news of 
the qej^t day, containing ,a minute dei'cription of her 
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perfon and her drefe. From this artifice, however, no 
other efFefl: can be expefted, than perturbations which 
the writer can never fee, and conje6hires of which he 
never can be informed : fome mifchief, however, he 
hopes he has done ; and to have done mifchief, is of 
fome importance. He fets his invention to work again, 
and produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, 
with all the circumftances of time and place accurately 
*djufted. This is a jeft of greater efFeft and longer 
duration : if he fixes his fcene at a proper diflance, he 
may for feveral days keep a wife in terror for her 
hufband, or a mother for her fon ; and pleafe himfelf 
with rcflefiing, that by his abilities and addreis fome 
addition is made to the miferies of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland^ by 
which leafing'tnaking was capitally punilhed. I am, 
indeed, far from defiring to increafe in this kingdom 
the number of executions ; yet I cannot but think, that 
they who deftroy the confidence of fociety, weaken the 
credit of intelligence, and interrupt the fecurity of life; 
harafe the delicate with Ihame, and perplex the timo- 
rous with alarms ; might very properly be awakened to 
a fenfe of their crimes, by denunciations of a whipping- 
poft or pillory : fince many are fo infenfible of right 
and wrong, that they have tio ftandard of aQion but 
the law ; nor fed guilt, but as they dread puniihment. 
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Numb, 53, Tuesday, May 8, 1753. 

Qvifqite fuos patimur Manes. Vi a#. 

£acfa has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 

SIR, Fleet, May 6. 

In confequence of my engagements, I addrefsxyou 
once more from the habitations of mifery. In this 
-place, from which bufinefe and pleaiure are equally 
excluded, and in which our only employment and di- 
yeriion is to hear the narratives of each other, I might 
much fooner have gathered materials for a letter, had 
I not hoped to have been reminded of my promife ; 
but fmce I find myfelf placed in the regions of oblivion, 
where I am no lefs neglected by you than by the reft 
of mankind, I relblved no longer to wait for folicitation, 
but ftole early this evening from between gloomy ful- 
lennefe and riotous merriment, to give you an account 
of part of my companions. 

One of the moft eminent members of our club 
is Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whofe name the 
Oiympick heroes would not have been aftiamed. Ned 
i?v as bom to a fmall eftate, which he determined to 
improve; and therefore, as foon as he became of age, 
iHorlgaged part of his land to buy a mare and ftallion, 
and bred horfes for the courfe. He was at fiift very 
fticcefsfiil, and gained feveral of the king's, plates, as he 
is now every day boafting, at the expenfe of very little 
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more tlian ten times their value. At laft, however, he 
' ififeovered, that xiftory brought him more honour than 
profit : refofving, thereforc, to be rich as well as illuA 
trious, he replenilhed his pockets by another mortgage, 
became on a fudden a daring better, and refolving not 
to truft a jockey with his fortune, rode his horfe him- 
fclf, diftanced two of his competitors the firft heat^ and 
at laft won the race, by forcing his horfe on a ddcesit 
to frill fpecd at the hazard of his neck. His eftatiTwas 
llius repaired, and fome friends that had no fouls ad- 
viled him to gi\^ over ; but Ned now knew the way to 
riches, and therefore without caution increafed his 
expenfes. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
nothing but a horferace ; and rifing foon to the lum- 
mit of equefti'ian reputation, he was conftantly ex- 
pefted on every courie, divided all his time between 
lords and jockeys, and, as the unexperienced regulated 
tlieir bets by his example, gained a great deal of money 
by laying openly on one horfe and fecretly on the other. 
Ned was now fo fure of growing rich, that he involved 
his eftate in a third mortgage, borrowed money of all 
his fiiends, and riiked his whole fortune upon Bay 
Lincoln. He mounted with beating heart, ftarted fair. 
Had won tlie firft heat ; but, in tlie fecond, as he was 
pufhirig agdinft the foremoft of his rivals, his girth 
broke, his flioiilder was diflocated, and before he was 
difniifled by the liirgeon, two bailiffs faftened upon him, 
Hid he faw Newmarket no more. His daily amufe- 
njtnt for four years has been to blow the fignal for 
itaiiing, to make imaginary matches, to repeat the 
pedigree of Bay Lincoln^ and to form refolutions againft 
inifting anotlicr gi'ogm witli tlie choice of his ^rth. 

The 
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The next in feniority is Mr. Timothy Snugy a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable lecrecy. - His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he poffeffed : Tim, dierefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thoufand poimds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thouiand was imaginaiy : 
but bc^ a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he refolved never 
to deteft his own poverty ; but fumilhed his houfe with 
elegance, fcattered hiis money with profafion, encouraged 
every fcheme of coftly plealiire, fpoke of petty lofles 
^-ith negligence, and on the day before an execution 
entered his doors, had proclaimed at a publick table 
his relblution to be jolted no longer in a hackney 
coach. 

Another of my companiofns is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter J the fon of a country gendeman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, confidered 
that literature could not be had without expenfe ; 
mafters would not teach for nothing; and when a 
,book was bought and read, it would fell for little. Jack 
was, therefore, taught to read and write by the butier ; 
and wlien Jhis acquifition was made, w^as left to pafe 
his days in the kitchen and the liable, where he heard 
no crime cenfured but covetoulhefs and diftruft of poor 
honeft fervants, and where all the praife was beftowed 
on good houfekeeping, and a fi^ee heart. At the death 
of kis father, Jack fet bimfelf to retrieve the honour of 
his family: he abandoned his cellar to tlie buder, 
ordered his groom to provide hay and com at difcretion, 
took his houfekeeper s word for the expenles of the 
kitchen, allowed all his fervants to do their work by 
deputies, permitted his domefticks to keep his houfe 
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open to their relations and acquaintance, and in ten 
years was conveyed hitlier, without having purchafed, 
by the lofi of his patrimony either honour or pleafure, 
or obtained any other gratification than that of having 
corrupted the^ neighbouring villagers by luxury and 
idlenefe. 

Dick Serge -was a draper in Comhill^ and pafled eight 
years in profperous diligence, without any care but to 
keep his books, or any ambition but to be in time an 
alderman : but then, by fome unaccountable revolution 
in his underftanding, he became enamoured of wit and 
humour, defpifed the converfation of pedlars and ftock- 
jobbers, and rambled every night to the regions of 
gayety, in quelt of company fuited to his tafte. The 
wits at firlt flocked about him for fport, and afterward* 
for mtereft ; Ibme -found their way into his books, and 
fome into his pockets; the man of adventure was equip- 
ped from his ftiop for the purfuit of a fortune ; and 
he had fometimes the honour ,to have his fecurity ac- 
cepted when his friends were in diftrefs. Elated with 
tliele aflbciations, he foon learned to negleft his ftiop ; 
and having drawn his monej^ out of the funds, to avoid . 
the neceffity of teafing men of honour for trifling debts^ 
lie has been forced at laft to retire hither, till his friends^ 
can procure him a poft at court. 

Anodier that joins in the fame mefs is Bolf Cornice^ 
M hole lii'e has been fpent in fitting up a houfe* About 
ten years ago Bck purchafed the country habitatioi] of 
a banknipt: the mere flidl of a building; Bci holds 
no great inatter ; the infide is the tefl: of elegance. Of 
this houfe he was no fooner matter than he fummoned 
twenty workmen to his aififtance, tore up the floors 
and laid them anew, ftripped otF the wainicot, drew the 
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ivindows from their frames, altered the difpofikion of 
doors and fire-places, and caft the whole fabrick into 
a new form : his next care was to have his ceilings 
painted, his pannels gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved: 
every thing was executed by the ableft hands : Bob's 
bufinefe was to follow the workmen with a microfcope, 
and call upon them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfeftion. The reputation of 
his houfe now brings round him a daily confluence of 
vifitants, and every one tells him of fome elegance 
which he has hitherto overlooked, fome convenience 
not yet procured, or * fome new mode in ornament or 
furniture. Bob^ who had no wifti but to be admired, 
nor any guide but the fafhion, thought every thing 
beautiftil in proportion as it was new, and confidered 
his work as unfinilhed, while any obfcrver could fuggelt 
an addition ; fome alteration was therefore every day 
made, without any other motive than the charms of 
novelty. A traveller at laft fuggefted to him the con* 
venience of a grotto : Bob immediately ordered the 
mount of his garden to be excavated ; and having laid 
out a large fum in fhells and minerals, was bufy in re- 
gulating the difpofition of the colours and luftres, when 
two gentlemen, who had alked pcrmiffion to fee his 
gardens, prefented him a writ, and led him off to Ids 
elegant apartments. 

I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity of 
forrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor in- 
deed do many of them appear to folicit compaffion, for 
they generally applaud their own conduft, and defpife 
thofe whom want of tafte or fpirit fuffers to gi'ow rich. 
It were happy if the prifons of tlie kingdom were filled 
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only with charagkers like thefe, men whom profperity 
could not make ufeful, and whom ruin cannot make 
yirife : but there are among us many who raife different 
fenfations, many that owe their prefent mifery to the 
feduftions of treachery, the ftrokes of cafualty, or the 
tendemefs of pity ; many whofe fufferings diigrace 
f^ciety, and whofe virtues would adorn it : of thefe^ 
when familiarity ftiall have enabled me t» recount their 
Itories without horror, you may expeft another nar- 
rative from, 

SIR, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Mysargyrws. 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, M^ 2^) 1753* 

Damnani quod nwi {nteiligunt, Cic. 

They condemn what they do not underftand* 

EURIPIDESy having prefented SbcraUs with the 
Writings of HeractituSy a philofopher famed for in-* 
voluticHi ftttd obfcurity, inquired aftenvards his opi* 
nicHi of their merit " What I underftand," faid So^ 
cratesy " I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, be- 
^* lieve that to be of equal value which I cannot un* 
*^ derifaiKi.'' 

The reflection of every man who reads this pailage 
will fuggeft to him the difference between the pra£tice 
of SocrateSy and that of nK)dem criticks : Socrates^ who 
had, by long oblervation upon himfelf and others, dif- 
covered the w^akneis of the ftrongeft, and the dimnefe 
of the moft enlightened intelle6t, was afraid to decide 
liaftily in his own favour, or to conclude that an author 
had written witliout meaning, becauie he could not 
immediately catch his ideas ; he knew tliat the faults 
of books are often more juftly imputable to the reader, 
who fometimes wants attention, and Ibmetimes pene- 
tration ; whofe underftanding is often obftruQ:ed by 
prejudice, and often diifipated by remiffnels; who 
comes fometimes to a new ftudy, unfomifhed with 
knowledge previoufly neceflary ; and finds difficulties 
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infuperable, for want of ardour fufficient to encounter 
them. 

Obfcurity and cleamefs are relative terms : to fome 
readers fcarce any book is eafy, to others not many 
are difficult : and furely they, whom neither any exu- 
berant praife beftowed by others, nor any eminent 
conquefts over ftubbom problems, have entitled to 
exalt themfelves above the common orders of mankind, 
might condefcend to imitate the candour of Socrates ; 
and where they find inconteftible proofs of fuperior 
genius, be content to think that there is juftnefe in the 
conneftion w hich tliey cannot trace, and cogency in 
the reafoning which they cannot comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more.realbnable than in 
the perufal of the authors of antiquity ; of thofe whofe 
tvorks have been the delight of ages, and tranfinitted 
as the great inheritance of mankind from one genera- 
tion to another : furely, no man can, without the ut- 
'moft arrogance, imagine that he brings any fuperiority 
of underftanding to the perufal of thefe books which 
have been preferved in the devaftation of cities, and 
{hatched up from the wreck of nations ; which thoie 
who fled before barbarians have been carefol to carry 
off in the hurry of migration, and of which bai^barians 
have repented the deftruftion. If in books thus made 
venerable by tlie uniform atteftation of fucceffive ages, 
any paffages Ihall appear unworthy of that praife which 
they have fonnerly received, let us not immediately 
determine, that they owed their reputation to duUnefs 
or bigotry ; but fufpeft at leaft that our dnceftors had 
fome reafons for their opinions, and that our ignoi^anc^ 
of thofe reafons makes us differ from them. 

It 
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It often happens that an author s reputation is en- 
dangered in fucceeding times, by that which raifed 
the loudeft applaufe among his cotemporaries : no- 
thing is read with greater pleafure than allufions to 
recent faOs, reigning opinions, or prefent controverfies; 
but when faOs are forgotten, and controverfies ex- 
tinguilhed, thefe favourite touches lofe all theu' graces; 
and the author in his defcent to pofterity muft be 
left to the mercy of chance, without any power of 
afcertaining the memory of thofe things, ^Ix) which 
he owed his luckieft thoughts and his Tlindeft re- 
ception. 

On fuch occafions, eveiy reader fhould remember 
the diffidence of Socrates^ and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he (hould impute the leeming 
defeffa of liis author to fome chafm of intelligence, and 
fuppofe that the fenfe which is now weak was once 
forcible, and the expreffion which is now dubious 
formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient hiftory. has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjeftured from the light which a lucky com- 
mentator fometimes efFufes, by the recovery of an in- 
cident that had bqen long fqrgotten : thus, in the third 
book of Horace,, Jund% denunciations againft thole 
that ftiould prefuine to raife again the walls of Troy^ 
could for many ages pleafe only by fplendid images 
and fwelling language, of which no man difcovered the 
ufe or propriety, till he Frore^ by Ihewing on what 
occafion the Ode was written, changed wonder to 
rational delight Many paflages yet undoubtedly re- 
soain in the fame author, which an exa£ter know- 
h 3 ledge 
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ledge of the incidents of his time tvould clear fix)in 
objections. Among thefe I have always numbere(| th§ 
fpUowing lines ; 



Aurumftr medios ire fatelliies, 
JEtperrumpere amatfaxa, potentius 
I6tufalminto. Conddit Jugufi$ 
Argivi don^m ob lucrum 
Pemetfa excidio, LHffidit nrbivm 
Portas vir Macedo, etfubruit amulas 
Reges muneribitSf Muuera nii?iau;|' 
SfBvos il)aqueant dupes, 

Stronger ili^n thunder's winged force. 

All-powerful goW can ipread its courfe. 

Thro' watchful guards its paffage make^ 

And loves th|-o' folid walls to break : 

From gold the overwhelming woes. 

That cvuth'd the Grecian augur rofe : 

Philip with gold thro' cities broke> 

And rival jnonarchs felt his yoke \ 

Captains ofj/iips to gold arejlaves^ 

J'ho^Jiaxe 41^ their own winds and waves. Francis, 



The clofe of this paflTage^^ by which every reader i$ 
now difappointed arid ofFerided, was prpbably the dcr 
light of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined, that 
liorace, after having given to gold the force of thunder, 
and told of its power to ftorm cities and to conquer 
kings, would have concluded his account of its efficacy 
with its influence over tiaval commaiiders, had he not 
alluded to fome feft then current in the mouths of 
men, and therefore inore intereftmg for a tuee thai| 

the 
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the conquefts of Philip. Of the Uke kind may be 
reckoned another ftanza in the fame l)ook : 



■ Jfi^ coram nonfine confcio 
Surgit maritOyfeu vocat inftilor 
Seu navis Hifpanae magifl^r 
Dtdecorum pretiofu^ emptor. 

The eonfcious hulband bids her rife, 

When fame richfa&Qr cQurt$ her charms. 

Who calls the wanton to his arms^ 

And^ prodigal of wealth and fapie^ 

Profufely buys the coftly (hame. Fra.ncis. 

JJe ha3 little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the faffQr, or the Spanijh merchant^ are mentioned by 
cbaj^ce : there wa3 undoubtedly fome popular ftory of 
an intrigue, which thofe naines recalled to the memory 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
ibooewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipfed ; 
his addrefe aaid judgment yet appear, though much 
of the fpirit and vigour of his fcntiment is loft ; 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the fiift 
book; 

Vilepotabis modich Sabinum 
Cantharisy Greca quod ego ipfe tejla 
Conditum levi ; datus in thtatro 

C%tm tibi plaufus. 
Chare Macems eques. Utpatemi 
Fluminis ripayjimul etjocofa 
JRedderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Moniii imago. 

h 4 A poet's 
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A ))Oet's beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my gueft) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape. 

But yet in fober cups (hall crown the feaft : 
Twas rack'd into a Grecian cafk. 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 
I feaVd it too— a pleafing tafk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious dayj> 
When in applaufive Ihouts thy naa^e 

Spread from the theatre around. 
Floating on thy own Tiber's flream, 

At^d GchQ, playful nymph, returned the found. 

Francis^ 

We liere eafily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with ah humble invitation ; but certainly 
are lels delighted than thofe, to whom the mention of 
the applaufe beftowed upon Maecenas, gave occafion 
to recount the aftions or words that produced it 

Two lines which have exercifed the ingenuity of 
modem criticks, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an eafy fuppofition : Horace thus addrefles 
Agrippa ; 

Scriberis Vario forth, et hoftium 
ViSoVy Maeonii carminis alite. 

Varius, Q.fwan of Homer's wing, 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquefts fing. 

That Varius fliould be called " A bird of Homeric 
" fong," appears fo harfti to modem ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been propofed : but furely 
the learning of the ancients had been long ago oblite- 

ratedj 
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rated, had every man thought himfelf at liberty to 
corrupt the Hncs which he did not underftand. If 
we imagine that Varius had been by any of his co-^ 
temporaries celebrated under the appellation of 
Mttfarum Ales^ the fwan of the Mufes, the language 
of Horace becomes graceful and familiar ; and that 
fqch a compliment was at leaft poflible, we know 
from the transformation feigned by Horace of him- 
felf 

The moft elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addifon^ is of this obfcure and periihable kind ; 

When panting Virtue her laft efforts made^ 
You brought ypur Clio to the virgin's aid, 

Thefe lines muft pleafe as long as they are underftood; 
but can be underflood only by thoie that have obferved 
Addtfon^ fignatures in the Spectator . 

The nicety of thefe minute allufions I ihall exem- 
plify by another inftance, which I take this occaiion 
to mention, becaufe, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it. Tibullus addreffes Cynthia in this 
planner : 

Te fpe6iem,fuprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 

Before my clofing eyes dear Cynthia ftand^ 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 

To thefe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
de^thofr/^«//«j: 

CyntMa 
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Cynthia decedens, felicius, inqiiity amata 
Sum tibi ; vixijii dum tuus ignis eram, 

Cui Nemejis, quid, ait, tibifunt mea damna dohri f 
Me tenuit moriem deficientc manu. 

Bleft was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my bread, TibuUus dy'd. 
Forbear, faid Nemefis, my lofs to moan. 
The faintiqg trembling hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this paflage, wtnch coaS&s in the ap« 
propriation niade by Nemefis of the line originally dif^ 
re€ted to Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible ta 
fucceeding ages, had chance, which has deflxc^ed lb 
many greater volumes, deprived us likewife of ^the 
poemis of TibuUus. 
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J^uMp, 62, Saturday, June q^ 1753. 



OfortuM virUf invidafortibia 

QMam non 4tqua bonis pramia dividu, Seneca, 

CapricioQS Fortune ever joys, 
Wxih partial hand to deal the pri2f , 
To crulh the brave and cheat the wife. 

To th^ ADVENTURER. 

gIR, Fleet, June Q. 

To the account of fuch of my companions as are 
Unprifoned without being miiemUe, or are miferable 
without any claim to compaffion ; I promifed to add 
the hjiiories of thofe, whole virtue has made them un- 
happy, or whofe misfortunes are at leaft without a 
crimB, That tjiis catalogue fiiould be very numerous, 
peither you nor your readers ought to expeO: ; " raii 
^ quippe boni f " the good are few." Virtue is un- 
common in all the claffes of humanity ; and I fuppofe 
it will fcarcely be, imagined more frequent in a prilbn 
0ian in other places. 

Yet kj thefe gloomy regions is to be found the 
tendemefe, the generofity, thjB phiianthrophy of SerenuSy 
who mi^t have lived in competence and eafe, if he 
pould have looked without emotion on the miferies of 

another. 
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another. Serenus was one of thofe exalted minds, 
whom knowledge and fagacity could not make fufpici^ 
ous ; who poured out his foul in boundlefs intimacy, 
and thought community of poffcffions tlie law of friend- 
(hip. Tli^ friend of Serenus was arrefted for debt, and 
after many endeavours to foften his creditor, fent his 
wife to folicit that affiftance which never was refufed. 
The tears and importunity of female diftrefs were more 
than was neceflary to move the heart of Serenus ; he 
halted immediately away, and conferring a long time 
with his friend, found him confident that if the prefent 
preffure was taken off, he Ihould foon be able to re-, 
^eftablilh his affairs, Serenus, accuftomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggravate diftrefa, did not attempt to 
deteO: tlie fallacies of hope, nor refleft that every man 
overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if that was 
removed he ftiall immediately be happy ; h^, th§refore^ 
with littie hefitation offered himfelf as furety. 

In the firft raptures of efcape all was joy, gratitude, 
and confidence; the friend of S^enus difplayed hia 
profpefts, and counted over the fums qf which he 
ftiould infallibly be mailer before the day of pay-i 
ment. Serenus in a fhort time began to find his danger^ 
but could not prevail widi himfelf to repent of bene-^ 
ficence ; and therefore fuffered himfelf frill to be 
amufed with projefts which he durit not confider, for 
fear of finding them impra6ticable. The debtor, after 
he had tried every method of raifing money which art 
or indigence could prompt, wanted either fidelity or 
refolution to furrender himfelf to prifon, and left Serenus 
to take his place. 

Serenus 
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Serenus has often propofed to the creditor^ to pay 
him whatever he ihall appear to have loft by the flight 
of his friend ; but however reafonable this propofal 
may be thought, avarice and brutality have been 
hitherto inexorable, and Serenus ftill continues to lan- 
guifli in prifon. 

In this place, however, where want makes almofl 
every man felfiih, or defperation gloomy, it is the good 
fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend : lie 
pafles moft of his hours in the converiation of Candidus 
a man whom the fame virtuous duftility has, with 
foijie difference of circumftances, made equally un- 
happy. Candidus^ when he was young, helplefs, and 
ignorant, found a patron that educated, protefted, and 
fupported him : his patron being more vigilant for 
others than himfelf, left at his death an only fon, deA 
titute and friendlels. Candidus was eager to repau 
the benefits he had received ; and having maintained 
the youth for a few years at his own houfe, after- 
wards placed him with a merchant of eminence 
and gave bonds to a great value as a fecurity for his 
condu€i. 

The young man, removed too eai^y from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the obfervation, and deprived 
of the only inftrufition which he heard with reverence, 
loon learned to confider virtue as refti-aint, and reftraint 
as oppreflion ; and to look with a longing eye at every 
expence to which he could not reach, and every plea- 
fure which he could not partake ; by degiees he de- 
viated from his firft regularity, and unhappily mingling 
©mong yoiing men bufy in diifipating the gains of their 

fathers 
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&thers induflxy, he forgot the precepts of Candidus^ 
fpent the evening in paarties of pleafuro, alid the morn- 
ing in expedients to fupport his riots. He itas, how* 
ever, dextrous and aSive in bufinefs ; and his mailer^ 
being fecured againft any confequences of diOionefly, 
was very Uttle Iblicitous to infpeSk his manners, or to 
enquire how he paffed thofe hours, which were not 
immediately devoted to the bufmefe of his profeffion : 
when he was informed of the young man's extravagance 
or debauchery, " let his bondfman look to thet,^' &id 
he, " I have taken care of myfelf." 

Thus the unhappy fpendthrift proceeded from fdly 
to folly, and from vice to vice, with the conmvanee 
4f not the encouragement of his mafter ; till in the 
heat of a no6hjmal revel he committed fuch vioi^fices 
in the ftreet as drew upon him a criminal profecution. 
Guilty and unexperienced, he knew not what courfe to 
take ; to confefs his crime to Candidus, and iblicit his 
interpofition, was litde lefs dreadful than to ftand belbve 
the frown of a court of juftice. Having therefore, 
pafled die day with anguifh in his heart and diftraSioqi 
in his looks, he feized at night a very large fum of 
money in the compting houfe, and fetting out he knew 
not whither, was heard of no mtore. 

The confequence of his flight was the ruin of Ccm^ 
didus ; ruin furely undeferved and irreproachable, and 
fuch as the laws of a juft government ought either to 
prevent or repair: nothing is more inequitable than 
th^^t one man ftiould fuffer for the crimes of another, 
for crimes which he neither prompted nor permitted, 
which )ie could neither forefee nor prevaat. When 
10 we 
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we obniider the weakneis of human refblutions and the 
inconfiftency of human condufi, it muft appear ablurd 
diat,one man ihall engage for another, that he will not 
change his opinions or alter his conduft. 

It is, I think, worthy of confideration, whether, finc^ 
no wager is binding without a poffibility of lofs on each 
fide, it is not equally reafonable, that no contrail 
(hould be valid without reciprocal ftipulations : but in 
this cafe, and others of the fame kind, what is ftipulated 
en his fide to whom the bond is given ? he takes ad* 
:i^antage of the fecurity, negleQs his affairs, omits his 
duty, fuffers timorous wickednefe to grow daring by 
degrees, permits appetite to call for new gratificaticms, 
«nd, perhaps, fecredy longs for the time in which he 
ihall have power to feize tlie forfeiture : and if virtue 
or gratitude ihould prove too ftrong for temptation, 
and a young man perfift in honefiy, however iniligated 
by his paifioas, what can fecure him at lait againft a 
fejfe accufation ? I for my part always ihall fiifpeft; 
that he who can by fuch methods fecure his property, 
will go one fiep farther to increafe it : nor can I think 
Ihat man fafely trufted with the means of mifchief, whp, 
by his defire to have them in his hands, gives an evi- 
dent proof how much lefe he values his neighbour « 
faappineis than bis own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whofe dignity of birth was very ill fupported by his 
fortune. As fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
Court, and encouraged by cai^ffes and promifes to at- 
toddance and IbUcitation : a conftant appearance in 

fplendid 
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fplendid company neceflarily required magnificence of 
drefs ; and a frequent participation of feihionable. 
amufements forced him into expence : but thefe mfa* 
fures were requifite to his fuccefs; fince every body 
loiows, that to be loft to fight is to be loft to remem-- 
brance, and that he who defu^es to fill a vacancy, muft 
be always at hand, left fome man of greater vigilance 
fliould ftep in before him. 

By this courfe of life his little fortune was every day 
made lefs : but he received fo many diftinOions in 
publick, and was known to refort fo familiarly to die 
houfes of the great, that every man looked on his pre- 
ferment as certain, and believed tliat its value would 
compenfate for its flownefs : he, dierefore, found no 
difficulty in obtaining credit for all that his rank or his 
vanity made neceffaiy : and, as ready payment was 
not expe&ed, the bills were proportionably enlarged, 
and the value of the liazard or delay were adjufted 
folely by tlie equity of tlie creditor. At length death 
deprived Lentulus of one of his patrons, and a revolu- 
tion in the miniftry of another ; fo that all his profpeQs 
vanifhed at once, and thofe that had before encouraged 
his expences, began to perceive that their money was 
in danger: there was now no other contention but 
who fliould firft leize upon his perfon, and, by forcing 
immedia^te payment, delivered him up naked to" the 
vengeance of tlie reft In purfuance of tliis fchcHie, 
one of them invited him to a tavern, and procured him 
to be arrefted at tlie door ; but Lentulus inftead of 
endeavouring fecretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
uotice to the reft, and ofiered to divide amongft 

them 
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them the remnant of his fortune: they feailed fix 
hours at his expenfe, to deliberate on his propofal; 
and at laft determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five fliillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prifon, till he 
could procure firom his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

Ltntulus is not the only man confined within tliefe 
walls, on the fame account : the like procedure, upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet 
the law allows to partake the ulfe of fire and water 
with the companionate and the jufi: ; who frequent 
the aflemblies of commerce in open day, and talk 
with deteflation and contempt of highwaymen or houle- 
breakers : but, furely, that man muft be confeffedly 
robbed, who is compelled, by whatever means, to 
pay the debts which he does not owe ; nor can I look 
with equal hatred upon him, who, at the liazard of 
his life, holds out his pifi:ol and demands my purfe, as 
on him who plunders under ftielter of the law, and by 
detaining my fon or my friend in prilbn, extorts fi-om 
rae the price of their liberty. No man can be more 
an enemy to fociety than he, by whofe machinations 
our virtues are turned to our difadvantage ; he is lefs- 
deftru6tive to mankind that plunders cowai^dice, than 
he that preys upon compaffion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily confefs, 
that though not one of thefe, if tried before a com- 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity ; yet that, in the eye of all who 
can confider virtue as diftinft fi-om wealth, the fault 

Vol. III. M . of 
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of two of them, at leaft, is outweighed by the merit ; 
and that of the third is fo much extenuated by the 
circumftances of his life, as not to deferve a peipetual 
prifon : yet muft thefe, with multitudes equally blame- 
leis, languiih in confinement^ till malevolence ihaU 
relent, or the law be changed, 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

MiSABGYKUS, 



Numb. 67. Tuesdayi June 26, 1753, 

Inventas'^-^'^itam excoiuere per artes, Virg, 

They polifh life by ufeful arts. 

That familiarity produces negleft, has been long ol>- 
ferved. The efFeQ; of all external objefts, however 
great or fplendid, ceales with their novelty ; the cour- 
tier ftands without emotion in. the royal prefence; the 
ruftick tramples under his foot the beauties of the fpring 
with little attention to their colours or their fragrance ; 
and the inhabitant of the coaft darts his eye upon the 
immenfe difFufion of waters, without awe, wonder, or 
terrour. 

Thofe who have paft much of their lives in this great 
city, look' upon its opulence and its multitud^^ its ex- 
tent 
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tent and variety, with cold indifference ; but an inha- 
bitant of the remoter parts of the kingdom is immedi- 
ately diflinguilhed by a kind of diffipated curiofity, a 
bufy endeavour to divide his attention amongft a thou- 
land obje6b, and a wild confufion of aftoniihment and 
alarm. 

The attention of a new comer is generally firft ftruck 
by the multiplicity of cries that ftun him in the ftreets, 
«iid the variety of merchandize and manufaftures which • 
the ihopkeepers expole on every hand ; and he is apt, 
by unwary burfts of admiration, to excite the merri- 
ment and contempt of thofe who miftake the ule of 
their eyes for effefiks of their underftanding, and con- 
found accidental knowledge with juft reafoning. 

But, furely, tliefe are liibjefts on which any man 
may without reproach employ his meditations : the in^ 
numerable occupations, among which the thoufands 
that fwarm in the ftreets of London^ are diftributed, 
may fumiih employment to minds of every caft, and 
capacities of every degree. He that contemplates the 
extent of this wonderilil city, finds it difficult to conceive, 
by what method plenty is maintained in our markets, 
and how the inhabitants are regularly fupplied with the 
neceflarks of hfe; but when he examines the (hops 
and warehouies, fees the immenfe ftores of every kind 
of merchandize piled up for fale, and runs over all the 
roanufaftures of art and produfts of nature, which are 
every where attracting his eye and foliciting his purfe, 
he will be inclined to conclude, that luch quantities 
cannot ealily be exhaufted, and that part of mankind 
muft foon Itand ftill for waiit of employment, till the 
wares already provided fliall be worn out and deftroyed, 

M 2 As 
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As Socrates was paffing tlirough the fair at Athens^ 
and calling his eyes over the Ihops and cuftomers, ' how 
* many tilings are here/ fays he, ' that I do not want !' 
The lame lentiment is every moment rifing in the mind 
of h.m that walks theftreets of London^ however inferior 
in philolophy to Socrates : he beholds a thouland (hops 
crowded with goods, of wluch he can fcarcely tell the 
ule, and which, therefore, he is apt to confider as of 
no value : and, indeed many of the arts by which fa- 
milies are fupported^ and wealth is heaped together, 
are of diat minute and fupeifluous kind, which nothing 
but experience could evince poffible to be profeeuted 
with advantage, and which, . as the world mi^t eafily 
want, it could Icarcely be expefled to encourage. 

But lb it is, that cuftom, curiolity, or wantonnefe, 
fupplies every art with patrons, and finds purchafers 
for every manutkfhire ; the world is lb adjulted, that 
not only bread, but riches may be obtained without 
great abilities, or arduous performances : the moft un- 
jikilful hand and unenlightened mind have fufficient in- 
citements to induftry ; for he that is refolutely bufy, 
can fcarcely be in want. There is, indeed, no em- 
ployment, however delpicable, from which a man 
may not promife himfelf more than competence, when 
he fees thoulands and myiiads railed to dignity, by 
no other merit tlian that of contributing to fupply 
their neighbours with the means of fucking fmoke 
through a tube of clay ; and others railing contributions 
upon tliofe, whofe degree difdains tlie groffiiefe of 
fmoky luxury, by grinding the fame materials into 
a powder that may at once gratify and impair tlie 

fineU, 
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Not only by thefe popular and modifh trifles, but 
by a thoufand unheeded and evanefcent kinds of buli-. 
nefe, are the multitudes of this city preferved from 
idlenefs, and confequently from want. In tlie endlefe 
variety of taftes and circumftances that diverfiiy man-' 
kind, nothing is fo fuperfluous, but that fome one de- 
fires it; or fo common, but that fome one is compelled to 
buy it. As notliing is ufelels but becaufe it is in improper 
hands, what is thrown away by one is gathered up by 
another ; and tlie refufe of part of mankind fumilhes a 
fubordinate clafs with the materials neceffary to their 
fupport. 

When I look round upon tliofe who are thus va- 
rioufly exerting their qualifications, I cannot but ad- 
mire the fecret concatenation of fociety that links to- 
gether the great and the mean, the illuftrious and the 
obfcure ; and confider with benevolent fatisfafition, that 
no man, unlels his body or mind be totally difabled, 
has need to fuifer the mortification of feeing himfelf 
ufelefs or burthealbme to the community : he that will 
diligently labour, in whatever occupation, will deferve 
tlie fuftenance which he obtains, and tiie proteCHon 
which he enjoys ; and may lie down every night witii 
the pleafing confcioufnefs, of having contributed fopae- 
tliing to the happinefs of life. 

Contempt spd admiration are equally incident to 
narrqw minds: he whofe cofnprehenfion can take in 
the whole fubordination of mankind, and whofe per- 
fpicacity can pierce to the real ftate of things through 
the thin veils of fortune or of fafliion, will difcover 
meannefs in the higheft ftations, and dignity in the 
M 3 ^ meaneft; 
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ttieaneft i and find that no man can become venerable 
but by virtue, or contemptible but by wickednefs. 

In the midft of this univerfal hurry, no man ought 
to be fo httle influenced by example, or fe void of 
honeil emulation, as to ftand a laay fpeftator of in^ 
ceffant labour ; or pleafe himfelf with the mean hap- 
pinefe of a drone, while the aOive fwarms are buzzing 
about him : no man is trithout fome quality, by the 
due application of which he might deferve well of the 
world ; and whoever . he be that has but little in his 
power, Ihould be in haile to do tfa^t tittle, left he be 
confounded with him that can do nothing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavours, arts of 
every kind have been fo long cultivated, that all tiie 
wants of man may be immediately Itipplied ; idlenefe 
can fcercely form a wilh which Ihe may not gratify by 
the toil of others^ or cur^ofity dream of a toy, which 
the ihops ai*e not ready to afford her. 

Happinefe is enjoyed only in propcMtion as it is 
known ; and fuch is the ftate or folly of man, that it 
is known only by experience of its contrary: we whp 
have long lived amidft the conveniencies of a town itn- 
menfely populous, have fcarce an idea of a place where 
4ef]re cannot be gratified by money. In order to have 
a jufl lenfe of this artificial plenty, it is necelfary to 
havepafled fbme time in a diflant colony, or thofe parts 
of our ifland which are thinly inhabited : he that has once 
known how many trades every man in fuch fituations 
is compelled to exercife, with how much laboui' the 
produds of nature muft be accxxmrnodated to human 
ufe, how long the lofe or defeft of any common utei^l 

muii 
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muft be endured, or by what awkward expedients it 
muft be fupplied, how far men may wander with mon^ 
in their hands before any can fell them what they wilh. 
to buy, will know how to rate at its proper value the 
plenty And eafe of a gieat city. 

But that the happinefs of man may ftill remain im- 
perfeQ:, as wants in this place are ealHy fiipplied, ne# 
wants likewife are eafily created : every man, in furvey-^ 
ing the fliops of London^ fees numberlefs inftruments 
and conveniencies, of which, while he did not know 
them, he never felt the need ; and yet, when ufe has 
. made them familiar, wonders how life could be fup- 
ported without them. Thus it com^s to pais, that our 
defiles always increafe with our poffeffions; the know- 
ledge that fomething remains yet unenjoyed, impair^ 
our enjoyment of the good before us. 

They who have been accuftomed to the refinements 
of fcience, and multiplications of contrivance, foon loft 
their confidence in the unaffifted powers of nature, 
forget tiie paucity of our real neceffities, and overlook 
the eafy methods by which they may be lupplied. It 
were a fpeculation worthy of a philofophical mind, to 
examine how much is taken away from our native 
abilities,, a^well as added to them, by artificial ex- 
pedients. We are fo accuftomed to give and receive 
affifiance, that each of us fingly can do little for him- 
felf ; and there is fcarce any one among us, however 
contrasted may be his form of lif^, who does not en- 
joy the labour of a thoufand artifts. 

But a furvey of the various nations that inhabit the 
earth wiU inform us, that life may be fupported with 
le& aflMiance ; and that the dexterity, which praSiice 

M 4 eirfof c^dl 
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enforced by neceffity produces, is able to efFeQ: much 
by very fcanty means. The nations of Mexico and 
Peru erected cities and temples without the ufe of iron; 
and at this day the rude Indian fupplies himfelf with 
all the neceffaries of life : fent like the reft of mankind 
naked into the world, as foon as his parents have 
nurfed him up to ftrengtii, he is to provide by his own 
labour for his own fuppmt. His firft care is to find a 
fliarp flint among the rocks ; with this he undertakes 
to fell ihe trees of the foreft; he Ihapes his bow, heads 
his arrows, builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, 
.and irom tliat time Uves in a ftate of plenty and prof- 
perity ; he is flieltered from the ftorms, he is fortified 
.againft beafts of prey, he is enabled to purfue tlie fifli 
jof tlie fea, and the deer of the mountains ; and as he 
does not know, does not envy the happinefs of poliflied 
.nations, where gold can fupply the want of fortitude 
and fkill, and he whofe laborious anceftors have made 
kim rich, may li^ ftretched upon a couch, and fee 
All the treal'ures of all the elements poured down before 
him. 

This picture of a favage life, if it iliows how much 
individuals may perform, Ihows likewife how much 
fociety is to be defired. Though the perfeverance and 
addrefs of the Indian excite our admiration, they never- 
thelefe cannot procure him the conveniencies which 
are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civilized country : 
he hunts like a. wi)d beaft to fatisfy his hunger : and 
when he lies down to reft after a fuccelsful chafe, can* 
not pronounce himfelf fecure againit the danger of 
peiilhing in a few days ; he is, perhaps, cont^t with 

his 
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his condition, becaufe he knows not that a better is 
attainable by man ; as he that is born blind does not 
long for the perception of light, becaufe he cannot 
conceive the advantages which light would afford him; 
but hunger, wounds and wearinefs are real evils, though 
he believes them • equally incident to all his fellow- 
creatures ; and when a tempeft compels him to lie 
ftarving in his hut, he cannot jufriy be concluded 
equally happy with thofe whom art has exempted from 
the power of chance, and who make the foregoing year 
provide for the following. 

To receive and to communicate affiftance, con- 
ftitutes the happinefs of human life : man may, in- 
deed, preferve his exiftence in folitude, but can en- 
joy it only in fociety ; the greateft underftanding of 
an individual, doomed to procure food and clothing 
for bimfelf, will barely fupply him with expedients to 
keep off death from day to day; but as one of a 
large community performing only bis ihare of the 
common bufinefs, he gains leifure for intellaSkual 
pleafures, and enjoys the happinefs of reafon and re- 
flexion. 
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NuBTft. 69. Tuesday, July 3, 1753. 

ler^ libenter homines id quod volunt credttnt. CiESAS. 
Mea willingly believe what they wilh to be true. 

TULLThos long ago obferved, that no man, how- 
ever weakened by long life, is fo conTcious of his own 
decrepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold 
his Oation in the world for another year.. 

Of the truth of this remark every day fumifhes new 
confirmation : there is no time of life, in which men 
for the moft part feem lefs to expeft the ftroke of death, 
than when every other eye fees it impending ; or are more 
bufy in providing fbr another year, than when it is plain 
to ell but tfaemfelveB, that at another year^they camiot 
arrive. Thouj^ every funeral that paffes before their 
eyes evinces the deceitfulnefs of foch expe6lations, lince 
every man who is bom to the grave thought himfelf 
equally certain of living at leaft to the next year; the 
furvivor Itill continues to flatter himfelf, and is never at 
a lofe for fome reafon why his Ufe Ihould be protrafted, 
and the voracity of death continued to be pacified with 
fome other prey. 

But tliis is only one of the innumerable artifices 
pra6ttfed in the univerfal confpiracy of mankind againft 
themfelves: every age and every condition indulges 
fome darling fallacy ; every man amufes himfelf witii 
proje6te which he knows to be improbable, and which, 

therefei^e, 
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therefore, he refolves to purfue ivithout daring to ex- 
amine them. Whatever any man ardendy defires, he 
very readily believes that he (hall fome time attain : 
he whofe intemperance has ovenvhelmed him with 
difeafes, while he languilhes in the fpring, expeOs 
vigour and recovery from the fummer fun ; and while 
he melts away in the fummer, transfers his hopes to 
the frofls of winter : he tliat gazes upon elegance or 
pleafure, which want of money hinders him frcrni 
imitating or partaking, comforts himfelf that the time of 
diftrefe will foon be at an end, and that every day brings 
him nearer to a ftate of happinefs ; tliough he knows 
it has paffed hot only without acquifition of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after it, in llie forma- 
tion of fehemes that cannot be executed, and in the 
ecaitemplation of profpefife which cannot be ap* 
proached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all flumber 
out our time: every man thinks the day coming, in 
which he ftiall be gratified with all his wifties, in which 
he Ihall leave all thofe competitors behind, who are 
now rejoicing like himfelf in the expeftation of vi6tory ; 
the day is always coming to the fervile in which they 
(ball be powerful, to the obfcure in which they fhall 
be eminent, and 'to the deformed in which they ihall 
be beautiful 

If any of my readers has looked with fo little atten- 
tion on the world about him, as to imagine this xie^- 
prefentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
refleft a little upon his own life ; let him confider what 
were his hopes and profpe6ts ten years ago, and what 
additions he then expeflbed to be made by ten yeaA 

to 
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to hk bappmefs : tbofe years are now elapfed ; have 
tbey made good the promife that was extorted from 
them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged his 
knowledge, or reformed his condu6l, to the degree that 
was once expefited ? I am afraid, every man that re- 
coUefb his hopes, muft confefs his difappointment ; and 
own that day has glided unprofitably after day, and 
that he is ftill at the fame diftance frpm the pdnt of 
happinels. 

With what confolations can thofe, who have thus 
mifcarried in their chief defign, elude the memory of 
their ill fuccefs? with what amufements can they pacify 
tiieir difcontent, after the lofs of fo large a portion of 
Lie ? they can give themfelves up again to the fame 
delufions, they can forai new fchemes of airy gpatifi- 
cations, and fix another period of felicity ; they can 
again refolve to truft the promife which they know will 
be broken, they can walk in a circle with their eyes 
ihut, and perfuade themfelves to think that they go 
forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part depends 
upon caufes out of our power, and part mult be ef- 
fected by vigour and perfeveiTince. With regard to 
that which is ftyled in common language the work of 
chance, men will always find reafoni^ for confidence or 
diftruft, according to their different tempers <?r incli- 
nations; and he that has been long accuftomed to pleafe 
himfelf with poflibilities of fortuitous happinefe, will 
not eafily or willingly be reclaimed from his mifiake. 
But the efFefts of human induftry and (kill are more 
. eafily fubje6ted to calculation : whatever can be com- 
pleted in a year, is divifible into parts, of which each 

may 
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may be performed in the compafe of a day ; he^ there- 
fore, that has paffed the day without attention to the 
talk affigned him, may be certain that the iapfe of life 
has brought him no nearer to his objeCl ; for whatever 
idlenefs may expefit from time, its produce will be only 
in proportion to the diligence with which it has been 
ufed. He that floats lazily down the ftream, in purfuit 
of fomething bom along by the fame current, will 
find himfelf indeed move forward ; but unlefs he lays 
his hand to the oar, and increafes his fpeed by his own 
labour, muft be always at the fame diftance from that 
which he is following. 

There have happened in every age fome contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeferved fucccfe, by which 
thofe who are determined to believe whatever favours 
their inclinations, have been encouraged to delight 
themfelves with future advantages ; they fupport con- 
fidence by confiderations, of which the only proper ufe 
is to chafe away defpair : it is equally abfurd to fit 
down in idlenefs becaufe fome have been enriched with- 
out labour, as to leap a precipice becaufe fome have 
fallen and efcaped with life, or to put to fea in a ftorm 
becaufe fome have been driven from a Avreck upon the 
coaft to which they are bound. 

We are all ready to confefs, that belief ought to be 
proportioned to evidence or probability : let any man, 
therefore, compare the number of thofe who have been 
thus favoured by fortune, and of thofe who have failed 
of their expeftations, and he will eafily determine,' with 
what juftnefs he has regiftered himfelf in. the lucky 
catalogue. 

But th^re is no need on thefo occafions for deep 

inquiries 
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inquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far eafier 
metbod of difttnguiflung the hopes of folly from tliofii 
of realbn, of finding the difference between profpeds 
that exift before the eyes, and thofe that are only 
painted on a fond ima^nation. Tom Drawjy had ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to compute the profit of a dariing 
pn^e3; till he had no IcMiger any d(3ubt of its fucce& ; 
it was at laft matured by clofe confideration, all the 
meafures were accurately adjuiled, and he wanted only 
five hundred pounds to become maiter of a fortune that 
might be envied by a direfkor of a trading company. 
Tom was generous and grateful, and was refolved to 
recompenfe this finall ailiitance with an ample fortune : 
he, therefore, deliberated for a time, to whom amon^ 
his friends he ihould declare his neceffities ; not that 
he fufpefited a refiifal, but becaufe he could not fud- 
denly determine which of them would make the beft 
ufe of riches, and was, therefore, moft wortliy of liis 
favour. At laft his chcrice was fettled,; and knowing 
tiixat in order to borrow he muft fhow the probability 
of repayment, he prepared for a minute and copious 
explanation of fiis projefit. But here the golden dream 
was at an end : he loon difcovered the impoffiBility of 
impofing upon others tlie notions by which he had io 
long impoled upon himfelf; which way foever he turned 
his thoughts, impoffibility and abfurdity arofc in op- 
pofition on every fide ; even credulity and prejudice 
were at laft forced to give way, and he grew aihamed 
of crediting himfelf what Ihame would not fuffer him 
to communicate to another. 

To this teft let every man bring his imaginations, 

before they have been too long predominant in his min<^, 

1 Whatever 
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Whatever is true will bear to be related, whatever is 
rational will endure to be explakied ; but when we de- 
light to brood in lecret over fu&ire happine^, and 
£iently to employ our meditations upon fehemes of 
which we are conlcious that the bare mention would 
expofe us to derifion and contempt ; we fliould then 
remember, that we are cheating ourlelves by voluntary 
deluiions ; and giving up to the unreal mockeries of 
fancy, tfaofe hours in which fohd advantages might be 
attained by fober thought and rational aifiduity* 

There is, indeed, fo little certainty in human affairs, 
that the moft cautious and fevere examiner may be al- 
lowed to indulge fome hopes which he cannot prove to 
be much favoured by probability ; lince after his utmoft 
endeavours to afcertain events, he muft oftdn leave the 
iffue in the hands of chance. And fo fcanty is our 
prefent allowance of happinefs, that in many fituations 
life could fcarcely be fupported, if hope were not al- 
lowed to relieve the prefent hour by pleafures borrowed 
from futurity ; and reanimate the languor of deje€ti(xi 
to new effOTts, by pointing to diftant re^ons of felicity, 
which yet no relblution or perfeverance ihall ever reach. 
But thefe, like all other cordials, though they may 
invigorate in a fmall quantity, intoxicate in a greater ; 
thele pleafures, hke the reft, are lawful only in certain 
circumftances, and to certain degrees ; they may be 
ufeful in a due fubferviency to nobler purpofes, but be- 
come dangerous and deftruftive when once they gain 
the afcendant in the heart : to foothe the mind to tran- 
quilhty by hope, even when that hope is likely to de- 
ceive us^ mggr be fometimes ufefiil ; but to lull our 
£giculties m a lethargy, is poor aiKl defpic^le, 

Vices 
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Vices and errors are differently modified, according 
to the ftate of the minds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of realon, is the 
failure alike of mean and devated underftandings ; but 
its foundation and its effeOs are totally different : the 
man of high courage and great abilities is apt to place 
too much confidence in himfelf, and to expefl; from a 
vigorous exertion of his powers more than fpirit or 
diligence can attain : between him and his wifti he 
fees obftacles indeed, but he expefis to overleap or 
break them, his miftaken ardour hurries him forward; 
and though perhaps he miffes his end, he neverthelefe 
obtains fome collateral good, and performs fometbing 
ufeful to mankind and honourable to himfelf. 

The drone of timidity prefumes iikewife to hope, 
but without ground and without confequence; the blils 
with which he folaces bis hours, he always expefts firom 
others, tiiough very often he knows not fi-om whom : 
he fdds his arms about him, and fits in expeOation of 
fome revolution in the ftate that fliall raife him to great- 
nefs, or fome golden Ihower that Ihall load him with 
wealth ; he dozes away the day in mufing upon the 
morrow; and at the end of life is roufed firom his 
dream only to difcover that the time of aOion is paft^ 
and that he can now Ihow his wifdom only by re^ 
pentance. 
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Numb. 74. Saturday, July 21, i753« 

Injhnientis dumfapientia 

Confultus erro. Hong 

I mift my end, and loft, my way, 
By crack-brain'd wifdom led aftray. 

7b M^ ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

It has long been charged by one part of mankind upon 
the other, that they will not take advice ; that counfel 
and inftruftion are generally throw^n away ; and that, 
in defiance both of admonition and example, all claim 
the right to choofe their own meafiires, and to regulate 
their own lives. 

That there is fomething in advice very ufeful and 
falutary, feems to be equally confefled on all hands : 
fince even thofe that rejefil it, allow for tlie moft part 
that rejeftion to be wrong, but chaige tlie fault upon 
the unikilful manner in which it is given ; they admit 
the efficacy of tlie medicine, but abhor the naufeouf- 
nels of tlie vehicle. 

Thus mankind have gone on from century to century: 
fome have been advifmg others how to aO;, and iome 
have been teaching the advifers how to advile ; yet 
very little alteration has been made in the world. A? 
we muft all by the law of nature enter life in ignorance,- 
we muft all make our way tlirough'it by the light of 

Vol. Ill N our 
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our o^vn experience ; and, for any fecurity that advice 
has been yet able to afford, muft endeavour after 
fuccefs at the hazard of mifcarriage, and learn to do 
right by venturing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be underftood to mean, the 
everlafting and invariable principles of moral and re^ 
ligious truth, from ^vhrch no change of external cir- 
cumftances can juftify any deviation ; but fuch direc- 
tions as refpeft merely the prudential part of conduQ;, 
and which may be followed or negleOed without any 
violation of eflential duties. 

It is, indeed, Hot lb frequently to make us good as 
to make us wife, that our friends employ the officiouf- 
nefs of cpunfcl ; and among, the rejefifcors of advice, 
who are mentioned by the grave and fententioUs mth 
lb much acrimony, you will not fo often find the vicious 
and abandoned, as the pert and the petulant, the viva- 
cious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get a 
hulb9,nd, this Ukewife is the general fubjeO: of female 
advice : and the dreadful denunciation • a^unft thofe 
i^olatile girls, who wdll not liften patiently to the leftures 
of wrinkled wifdom, is, tluit they will die unmarried, or 
throw themlelves away upon Ibme worthlefe fellow, 
who will never be able to keep them a coach. 

I being naturally of a dufiiile and eafy temper, \\ith- 
out ftrong defires or quick refentments, was always a 
favourite amongit tlie elderly ladies, becaufe I never 
rebelled againft feniority, nor could be charged widi 
Jhinking myfelf wife befdre my time ; but heard every 
opinion with fubmiffive filence, profeffed myfelf ready 
to learn from all who feemed inclined to teaclxme, 
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paid the faitie grateful acknowledgments for precepts 
conti^adiftory to each bther^ and if any cotitroverfy 
arofe, Was careful to fide with her who prefided in the 
company* 

Of this compliance I vety early found the advan- 
tage ; fbr my aunt Matilda left me a very large addition 
to my fortune, for' this reafon chiefly, as flie herfelf de- 
claredj becaufe I was not above hearing good counlel, 
but would fit from momirig till night to be inftru6ted, 
while my iifter Sukey, who was a year younger than 
mylelf, and was, therefore, in greater want of informa- 
tion, was fo much conceited of her own knowledge, that 
whenever the good lady in the ardour of benevolence 
reproved or inftruQ:ed her, fhe would pout or titter, in- 
terrupt her with quefiions, or embarmls her with ob- 
jeQions. 

I had no defign to fupplant my fifter by this com- 
plaifant attention ; nor, when the confequence of my 
obfequioulhefs came to be known^ did Sukey fo much 
envy as defpile me : I was, however^ very well pleafed 
with my fuccefs ; and having received, from die con- 
current opinion of all mankindj a notion, that to be 
rich was to be great and happy, I thought I had ob- 
tained my advantages at an eafy rate, and refolved to 
eontinue the fame pafiive attention, fmce I found my- 
felf fo powerfully ixcommendcd by it to kindnels and 
efteem. 

The defire of advifihg has a very extenfive preva- 
lence ; and fmce advice cannot be given but to thofe 
that will hear it, a patient liftener is neceffary to die 
accommodation of all thofe who defire to be confirmed 
in the opinion of their own wifdom : a patient lifiener, 

N 3 however. 
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tiowcfver, is i)ot always to be had; theprefmt^ge, what-» 
ever gge is prefent, is fo vitiated and diibrdered that 
young people are readier to talk than to attend, and 
good counfel is only thrown away upon thofe who are 
full of their own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this fcarcity of good fenfe, a ge-^ 
neral favourite; and feldom faw a day in which fome 
fober matron did not invite me to her houfe,. or take 
me Out in her chariot, for the feke of inftru6iing mc 
how to keep my charaftcr ki this ceofi)rious age, how 
to conduft myfelf in the time of courtQiip, how to 
ftipulate for a fetdement, how to manage a hufband of 
every chara6ter, regulate my family, and educate my 
children. 

. We are all naturally credulous in our o^vn favour. 
Having been fo often carefled and applauded for my 
docilityj I was willing to believe myfelf really enlight- 
ened by inftmaion, and completely qualified for the 
talk of life. I did not doubt but I was entering the 
World with a mind fumiftied againft all exigencies, with 
expedients to extricate myfelf from every difficulty, and 
fegacity to provide againft every danger ; I was, there- 
fore, in hafte to give fome fpecimen of my prudence, 
and to fhow that this liberality of inftru6tion had not 
been idly lavifhed upon a mind incapable of im- 
provement. 

My purpofe, for why fliould I, deny it ? was like that 
of other women, to obtain a hufband of rank and 
fortune fuperior to my own; and in this I had the con- 
currence of all thofe that had aflumed the province of 
direOiing me. That the woman was undone who mar- 
ried below herfelf, was univerfelly agreed : and though 

fome 
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fome ventured to affert, that the richer man ought iui- 
variably to be preferred, and that money was a fuf- 
fieient compeniktion for a defective anceftiy ; yet the 
majority declared warmly for a gentleman, and were 
of opinion that upftarts fliould not be encouraged. 

With regard to other qualifications I had an irre* 
concileable variety of inftruftions. I was fometimes 
told, that deformity was no defeft in a man ; and that 
he who was not encouraged to intrigue by an opinion 
0f his perfon, was more likely to value the tendemefs 
of his wife ; but a grave widow dirc6ted me to choofe 
It man who might imagine himfelf agreeable to me, for 
that the deformed were always infupportably vigilant, 
and apt to fink into fuUennefs, or buril into rage, if they 
found their wife's eye wandering for q, jr^pwent to a 
good face pr a handfome ftiape. 

They were, howev er, all unanimous in warning me, 
widi repeated cautions, againfl; all thoughts pf union 
with a wit, as a being with wj^om no happinefs could' 
poffibly be enjoyed : men pf every other kind I was 
taught to goveni, but a wit was an animal for whom 
no arts of taming had been yet difcovered : tlie woman 
whom he could once get within his power, was con^ 
fidered as lofl; to all hope of dominion or of quiet ; for 
he would deteft artifice and defeat allurement; and if 
once he difcovered any failure of condufit, wduld be^ 
Jieve his o^vn eyes^ iii defiance of tears, c^r^ffesj, an4 
proteftations, 

In purfuance of thefe fage principles, I proceeded 
to form my fchemes ; and while I was yet in the fiilft 
bloom of youth, was taken out at an affembly by Mr, 
fri/k. I ani afitiid my cheeky glowed, and my eyes 
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fparkled ; for I pbferved the looks of all my fuperin^ 
tendants fixed anxioufly upon me ; and I was next day 
cautioned againft him from all hands, as a map of the 
moft dangerous and fprmidable kind, who had yvn% 
verfes to one lady, and tlien fpi^laken her only becaufe 
(he could not read them, and had lanipooned another 
for no other fault ilian defaming his fifter. 

Having been hitiiertp accuftomed to obey, I venture^ 
to difmife Mr. Frrjl% who happily did no.t think me 
worth the labour of a lampoon. J wa^ then addreffed 
by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated by ajl niy friends on 
the manors of ^yhich I was Ihprtly to be lady : but * 
Sturdy^ conveifatiou was fo grofs, that after the third 
vifit I could endure him no longer ; and incurred, by 
difmiffing him, the cenfure of all qiy friends, \^^ho de- 
clared that my nicety was gre£\,ter tlian my prudence, 
and that tliey icared it wpulfl be my fate a^ laft to be 
wretched with a wit 

By a wit, however, I was never afterwards attacked, 
but lovers of every other clals, or pretended lovers, I 
have often had ; and, notwithftanding the advice con- 
ftantly given me, to have no regard in my choice^ 
to my ovra inclinations, I could not forbear to d.ifcard 
fome for vice, and fome for rudeuefs. . J was once, 
loudly cenfured for refufing an old gentleman who of- 
fered au enormous jointure, and died of the phthific a, 
year after ; and was fo baited witli ipceffant importu- 
nities, that I iliould have given my hand to Drone the, 
ftock-jobber, had not the reduftiqn pf intereft niade 
hini afraid of the expenifes of niatrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encqurage ; bat; 
miicamed of the main end, by treating them accord- 
ing 
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ing to the rules of art which had been prefcribed me. 
jiltilis, an old maid, infufed into me fo much haughti 
nefe and referve, that fome of my lovers withdrew 
themfelves from my frown, and returned no more ; 
others were driven away, by the demands of fettlement 
which the widow Trafland direSed me to make ; and 
I have learned, by many experiments^ that to a(k ad- 
vice is to lofe opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 

PERDITA, 



JsTyM^. 81, Tuesday, Augujl 14, 1753. 

J^il dtfperandum, HoR. 

Avaunt defpair, 

I HAVE fometimes heard it difputed in converfation, 
whether it be more laudable or defirable, that a man 
Ihould think too highly or too meanly pf himfelf: it is 
on all hands agreed to be beft, that he fliould think 
rightly : but fince a fallible being will always make fome 
deviations from exaO: re6litude, it is not wholly ufe- 
left to inquire towards which fide it is fafer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind feem to favour him who 
errs by underrating his own powers : he is confidered 
95 a modeft and harmlefs member of fociety, not likely 
to break the peace by competition, to endeavour after 
fuch fplendour of reputation as may- dim the hiftre of 
'"" . N4 others, 
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qthiprs, or ta toterrupt any in th^ enjpyment of them- 
f^lvesj he is no man's rival, andj tli^efore, may be 
every man's friend. 

The ppinioii which a man entertains of himfelf ought 
to be diftinguiihed, in order to an accurate difcuffion 
of this queftion, as it relates to perfons or to things. Tq 
think highly of ourfelyes in comparilbn with others, to 
aflume by our own authority that precedence which 
noi)^ is willing to gr^t, muft be always invidious and 
ofFenfive ; but to rate our powers high in proportion to. 
tilings, and imagine ourlelves equal to great under- 
takings, while we leave others in pofleffion of the fame 
abilities, cannot with equal juftice provoke cenfure.' 

It muft be confeffed, that lelf-love may difpofe us tei 
decide too haftily in our own favour : but who is hurl 
by the miftake ? If we are incited by this vaip opinion ' 
to attempt more than we can perform, purs is the la^ 
hour, and purs is the difgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of himfelf, will not 
always prove to be miftaken ; and the good efFefts of 
his confidence will then appear in great attempts and 
great performances ; if he ihould not fully complete 
his defign, he will at leaft advance it fo far as to leave 
Bfi eaiier ta& for him th^t fucceeds him ; and eyei^, 
though he ihpuld wholly fail, he will fail with horiouir. 

But from the oppofite error, from torpid defpon-t. 
dency c^n cpme no advantage ; it is the froft of the 
foul, which bincjb up. all its powers, and congeals life 
in perpetual fterility. I^e that has no hopes pf fuccel^, 
will niake no attempts ; and wb?re nothing is attcmptedjt 
mthing can be doi^e. 

Rvery ximh Uopi^ |J}efe§)rs, e^d^avoui tq main-. 

tain 
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jteun in himfelf a favourable opinion of the powers of 
the human mind ; which are perhaps, in every man, 
greater than they appear, and might, by diUgent culti- 
vation, be exalted to a degree beyond wliat their pot 
feffor prefumes to believe. There is fcarce any man 
but has found himfelf able, at tlie inftigalion of necef- 
fity, to do what in a ftate of leiliire and deUberation 
he would have concluded impoljlble ; and fqme of our 
fgecies have fignalized themfelves by fuch achievements, 
as prpv^ that iheyp are few things above human 
hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations to preferve, by 
ipme publick monuments, the memory of thqfe who 
have ferved their country by great exploits : there is. 
the fame reafon for continuing or reviving the names of. 
tliofe, whofe extenfive abilities have digiified humanity. 
An honeft eniulation may be alike excited ; and the 
philofopber s curiofity may be inflamed \^' a catalogue 
pf the works of Boyle or Bacon, ,as Themijiocks was kept 
pwake by the trophies of Miltiades. 
, Among the favourites of nature that have from time 
to time appeared in the world, enriched with various 
endowments and contrarieties of excellence, nonefeems 
to have beeq more exalted above the commpn rate of 
humapity, than the man known about two centuries 
ago by the appellation of the Admirable Crichton ; of 
whofe hiftory, whatever we may fupprefs as furpaiiing 
preciibility, yet we Ihall, upon inconteftible wthority, 
felatjB enough to rank him among prodigies. 

^Virtue,' fays i^/rg; f/, ^ is better accepted wheii it 
' comps iq a pleaiing form :' the perfop of Crichton was , 
emmcntly bc^iitiful ; but his beauty wsv$ confiftent with 

liicb 
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fuch aftivity and ftrengtli, that in fencing he would 
fpring at one bound the length of twenty feet upon his 
antagonift ; and he ufed the fword in either hand with 
fuch force and dextexity, th^t fcarce any one had cou- 
rage to engage him. 

Having ftudied at Sf. Andrews in Scotland^ he went 
to Paris in his twenty-firft year, and affixed on the gate 
of the college of Navarre a kind *of challenge to the 
learned of that univerfity to difpute with him on a 
certain day \ offering to his opponents, whoever they 
ftiould be, the choice of ten languages, and of all the 
faculties and fciences, On the day appointed tlireq 
thoufand auditors affembled, when four doftors of the 
church and fifty matters appeared againft him ; and 
one of his antagonifts confeffes, tliat the do9:ors were 
defeated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above 
the reach of man ; and that a hundred years paffed 
without food m fleep, would not be fufficient for the 
attainment of his learning. After a difputation of nine 
hours he was prefented by the prefident and profeffors 
with a diamond and a purle of gold, and difmiffecl 
with repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rem^y where he madet 
the fame challenge, and had in the prefence of the 
P&pe and cardinals the fame fiiccefs. Afterw^ards he 
contrafted at Venkeoxi acquaintance with jSdus Manu*^ 
tius^ by whom he was introduced to the learned of tliat 
city : then vifited Padua, where he engaged in another 
publick difputation, beginning his performance with an 
extemporal poem in praife of the city and the aflembly 
then prefent^ and concluding with an oration equally ' 
impremeditated in comnjendatjon of ignorance. 
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He afterwards publiihed another challenge, in which 
he declared himfelf ready to deteft the errors oij4riftotle 
and all his commentatprs, eitlier in the common forms 
of Ipgick, or in any which his antagonifts Ihould propofe 
of a hundred different kinds of verie. 

Tbefe apqqifitions of learning, however ftupendous, 
were npt gained at the expenfe of any pleafure which 
youth generally indulges, or by the pmiffiqn of any ac* 
compliftiment in which it becomes a gentleman to 
excel : he praftifed in great perfection the arts of 
drawing and painting, he was an eminent performer 
in both vocal and inftrumental mufick, he danced with 
uncominon gracefulqefe, and on the day after his dif- 
putation at Paris exhibited his ikill in horfemanfliip 
]>efore the court of France^ where at a publick match 
pf tilting, he bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen 
times togetlier. 

He excelled likewife in domeftick games of lefe dig- 
nity and reputation ; and in the interval between his 
challenge and difputation at Parisy he fpent fo much 
pf his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon 
was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, dire6iing thole 
that wpuld fee this monfter of erudition, to look for 
bim at the tavern. 

So extenfive was his acquaintance with life and man* 
nei^s, that in an Italian comedy compofed by himfelf, and 
exhibited before the court of Mantua^ he is faid to have 
perfonated fifteen different characters ; in aJl which he 
ipight fucceed without great difficulty, fmce he had fuch 
power of retention, that once hearing an oration of an 
Jliour, he would repeat it exaftly, and in the recital 

follow 
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follow tibie fpeaker tfaroqgh all his variety of tone and 
gefikulation. 

Nor was his (kill in arms lefs than in learning, or 
hia courage inferior to his (kill : there was a prize- 
fighter at Mantua^ who travelling about the world, ac-« 
cording to the barbarous cuftom of that age, as a ge^ 
neral chaflenger, had defeated tlie inoft celebrated 
inafters in many parts of Europe; add in Mdntuay 
where he then refided, had killed th^e^ that appeared 
againft him. The duke repented that he had granted • 
him his proteftion j when Crichton looking on his fen-* 
guinary fuccefs with indignation, offered to ftake fifteen 
hundred piftoles, and mount the itage\ againft him. 
The duke, with fome reluQance, coiiifeot;e4, and on tlio 
day fixed the combatants appeared : tii^ir weapon 
feems to have been Ikigle rapier, wladi was tlien newdy 
introduced in Italy. The pri^eriigliter advanced witl< 
great violence and fiercenels, and Cpchton contented 
himfelf calmly to ward his paffes, >ad fuflfered him ta 
exhauft his vigour by his own fiiry* ' Crichton then be- 
came the affailant ; and preffed upon him with fiicl^ 
force and agility, that he thruft him thrice through die^ 
body, and faw him expire : he then divided the prize 
he had won among die widows whofe huibands had 
beeiDk kilted. 

The death of this wonderfiil man I ftiould be willing 
to conceal, did I not know that every reader will in^ 
quire curioufly after that fatal hour, which is commoii 
to all human beings, howeyer diftirigufflled fi'om each 
otlier by nature or by fortune. : * 

The duke of Mantua having received fe many proofs- 
•. . ^ ■-/■• of 
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of his various merits made him tutor to his ion Vicenth 
di Gonzagay sl prince of loofe manners and turbulent dif> 
pofition. On this occafi^n it was, that he compofed 
the ccwnedy in ^hich he exhibited fo many different 
characters with exaO; propriety. But his honour was 
of Ihort continuance ; for as he was one night in the 
tame of Carnival rambling about the ftreets, with his 
guitar in his hand, he was attacked by fix men mafked. 
Neither his courage nor (kill, in this exigence deferted 
him ; he oppofed them with fuch aftivity and i^irit^ 
that he foon dilperfed them/ and dilarmed their leader, 
who throwing off his ma(k, difcovered himfelf to be the 
prince his pupil. Crichton falling on his knees, took 
his own fword by the point, and prefented it to the 
prince ; who immediately feized it, and inftigated, a^ 
^me fay, by jealoufy, according to otheni, only by 
drunken fury and brutal refentment, thruft him through 
the heart. ^ 

Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into that 
ftate, in which he could excel the meaneft of mankind 
only by a few empty honours paid to his memory : the 
court of Afo»/«^vteftified thelrefteem by apublickmoum-? 
ing, the contemporary wits were profiife of their enco- 
miums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with 
pichires, reprefenting him on horfeback with a lance in 
one hand and a book in the other. 
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■ Toile pertcuium^ 



jani vaga projUiet fmnis ndtura remoihi HOii; 

\W ^"^ ^^^^ ^^® clanger and the (hame away, 
'/ ^.^gvjjl And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey* Fran cls^ 

5l? the ADVENTURER; 

SIR^ 

It has been obferved, I think, by Sir tVilUam Temple^ 
and after him by almoft every other \vTiter, that Eng-^ 
land affords a greater variety of charafters than the 
reft of the world. This is afcribed to the hberty pre-^ 

\ vailing amongft tis, which gives every man the privileg0 
of being wife or foolifti his own w ay, and preferves hini 

/ from the neceffity of hypocrify or the ferviUty of 
imitation. 

• That the pofition itfelf is true, 1 am not completely 
fatisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the people of 
different countries can happen to very few ; and in 
life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a diftance, there 
appears an even uniformity : the petty difcriminations 
which diveriify the natural charafter, are not difcover-« 
able but by a dole infpeftion ; we, tlierefore, find them 
moft at home, becaufe there we have moft opportu^ 
nities of remarking them. Much lefe aiti I cofivinced^ 
that this peculiar diverfification, if it be real, is the 

Gonfequence 
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confequence of peculiar liberty ; for where is the go- 
vernment to be found that fuperintends individuals with 
fp much vigilance, as not to leave tlieir private conduQ; 
without rcftraint ? Can it enter into a reafonable uiind 
to imagine, that men of every other nation are not 
equally mafters of their own time or houfes with our- 
felves, and equally at liberty to be parfimonious or 
profufe, frolick or fuUen, abftinent or luxurious ? 
Liberty is certainly neceflary to tlic full play of predo- 
minant humours ; but fuch Uberty is to be found alike 
under the government of the many or the few, in mo- 
narchies or in commonwealths. 

How readily the predominant paffion Ihatches an 
interval of liberty, and how faft it expands itfelf when 
tlie weight of reftraint is taken away, I had lately an 
opportunity to difcover, as I took a journey into tlie 
counti^ in a ftage coach ; which, as every journey is a 
kind of adventure, may be very properly related to you, 
though I can difplay no fuch extraordinary affembly as 
Cervantes has coUefted at Don Cbuixofes inn. 

Li a ftage coach the palTengers are for the moft part 
wholly unknown to one another, and without expec- 
tation of ever meeting again when their journey is at 
an end ; one lliould therefore imagine, that it was of 
little importance to any of tliem, what conjeftures the 
reft Ihould fonn concerning him. Yet lb it is, that as 
all think themfelves fecuro from detcclion, all affume 
that character of which they are moft defirous, and on 
no occafion is the general ambition of fuperiority more 
apparently indulged. 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of the 
jnoiTiing, I afcended the vehicle witli three men and 

twg 
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two women, my fellow travellers. It was 6aiy to ob- 
ferve the afFefited elevation of mien with which every 
one' entered, and the fupercilious civility with which 
th^ paid liieir compliments to each other. When the 
ftrft ceremony was difpatched, we fet filent for a long 
time, all employed in coUeOing importance into our 
faces, and endeavouring to ftrike reverence and fub- 
niiffion into our companions. 

It is always obfervable that fdence propagates itfelf, 
and that the longer talk has been fufpended, the more 
difficult it is to find any thing to fay. We began iibw 
to wilh for converfation ; but no one feemed inclined 
to defcend fi^om his dignity, or firft propofe a topick of 
difcourfe. At lail a corpulent gentleman, who had 
equipped himfelf for this expedition, with a fcarlet 
furtout and a lai'ge hat witli a broad lace^ drew out his 
watch, looked on it in filence, and then held it dangling 
at his finger. This was, I fuppofe, underftood by all 
the company as an invitation to afk the time of the 
day, but nobody appeared to heed his overture : and 
his defire to be talking lb far overcame his refent- 
ment, that he let us know of his o^\ti accord that it 
was paft five, and that in two hours we ftiould be at 
breakfaft. 

His condefcenfion was thrown away ; we continued 
all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads ; I amufed 
myfelf with watching their behaviour ; and of the other 
two, one feemed to employ himfelf in counting the 
trees as we drove by them, the other drew his hat over 
his eyes and counterfeited a flumber. The man of be- 
nevolence, to ihowthat he w^asnot depreffed by our ncg* 
le6t, hummed a tune and beat time upon his fiiufi'box. 

. Thua 
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.rThus limverifdly di^kafed with one another, aAdf 
not 'much delighibed with ourfelves, we came at lafi to 
the little inn appopited for our repaft i and all began 
at QDfie to recompenfethe^dves for tb^ conjftraint of 
filence, by innumerable quefdons and orders to the 
people that attended us. At laft) what every one had 
called for was got, or declared impoffible to.be got at« 
that time, and we were pfeifuaded to fit round the fim^o^ 
table; when the genllemm in the red furtout lodk]9d> 
again upon,ivs watcb» toid us ]dmt we had'half an hour* 
tolpare^ but he was .forry to fee ib little merriment) 
among us ; that all fellow travellers were for the time 
Upon the levels and that it was always his way to mak* 
himfelf one of the company. '^ I rBmemb^r^" f^ys he^^ 
^^ it was on juit fuch a morning as this, that I and 
*^ my lioi^ A^Mmbli a^ t^e Duke of Tenterden were^ 
" out iipon a ratable : we (railed at a Uttl^ houie as it* 
" mi^t be this ; and ipy laQdlady, I warrant you, not 
'^ fufpeSing to whom ihe was talking, was io jocular 
\^ and &cetious, and made 'fp many merry anfwers to 
^^ our queftions, that we were all ready to burft with 
** lau^ter. At laft the good woman happening ^to- 
*• overhear me whifper the duke and call him by hi»* 
^' title, was fo furprifed and confounded) that we could 
** fcarcely get a word from her; and the duke neyar, * 
" met me from that day to this^ but he talks of the 
'^ litde houfe, and quarrels with me for terrifying the 
«* landlady." 

He had fcarcely time to congratulate himfelf on the 
veneration which this narmtive muft have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a diitant part of the table, 

Vol. II L O began 
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began to remark, ^- the mcoBvemeheies of trar^bi^ 
"and the difficulty which they who never fet at hdm« 
*■ without a great number of attendant, found m per* 
"forming ft)r ftemfelves fuch offices as the road re- 
" quired ; but that people of quality often tracreUed m 
^ <fifguUfe,> and Inight be generally Imown from the 
**^vttlgar by their condefceniion to poor innkeepers^ aod 
** the altewance which they made for any defeCb in 
'^ their entertainment j that? for her part, while people 
*' were civil and meant wdl, it was never her cuflom 
^ to find fault, fbr one was not to expeft upon a 
^journey all that one enjc^ed at one's own ho6fe.* 
^ A genetal emulation feemed now to be excited. 
One of the liien, wha had MthettO'&id no^ng, caUed 
ibrthe laft newspaper ;' and' having perufed it a while 
ivith' deep penfivene6, " It ii^ impoffiblCj" feys he, 
^ for any man to guefi how to aO; with regard to the 
** ftocks ; laft week it was the general opinion that they 
^ would fall ; and I fold out twenty thoufand pounds 
^ in order to a purjchale : they have now rifen imex- 
*^ pefitedly ; and I make no doubt but at Iny reCurn to 
^ Lmdm I IhaB liflc thirty thoufand pounds among 
" them again." 

A young man, who had hitherto diftinguiihcd himfelf 
only by the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent di* 
yerfion of his eyes from one objeft to another, upon 
this clofed his fnuff-box, and 'told us that ** he had a 
" hundred times talked with the chaafjellor and the 
♦* judges on the fubjeO: of the ftocks ; that for his part 
" he did not pretend to be well acquainted with the 
" principles on which tliey were eltablilhed, but had 
*^ always heard them reckoned pernicious to trade^ un-? 

*^ cestain 
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" <;eitain in their produce, and uirfoUd in their foun- 
^ dfttion; and that he had been advifed by three judges, 
** Ws moft intimate friends, never to venture his mcmey 
^ in tibe funds, but tb put it out upon land fecurity, 
** till he could light upon an eftate in his own country.'* 

It niight be expefted, that upon theie glimpfes of 
iattot dignity, we fhould all have began to look round 
us i*ith venerati<m ; and have braved like the prindes 
of romance, when the enchantment that difguifes therfi 
is diflblved, and they dtfcover the dignity of each other': 
yet it happened, that none of thefe hints made much 
impreffion on the company ; every onct was apparently 
fiifpe^ed of endeavouring to impofe falfe appearances 
upon the reft ; all continued their haughtineis in hopes 
to enforce their clainri ; and aD grew every hour more 
feUcsft,- becaufe they found their reprefentations of them- 
felvfes without effeft. 

Thus we travelled on four days ^th malevolence 
.perpetuafly increafmg, and without any endeavour but 
to outvie each other in fuperciliou&efe and neglect; 
ahd when ah^ two of us could feparate ourftdves fdr a 
moment, we vented our indignatiwi ut the iaudnefi of 
the reft. 

At length the journey waS at an end ; and time and 
chance, that ftrip oiF all di^uifes, have difcovered that 
the intimate of lords and diAts is a nobleman's butler, 
[ urtio hasTamiflied a fliop with the money he has faved ; 

the man who deals fo largely in the funds, is a clerk of 
a broker in 'Change-alley ; the lady who fo carefully 
concealed her quality, keeps a cook-ftiop behind the 
Exchange ; and the young man, who is fo happy in tl;e 
. friendibip of tlie judges^ engroffes and tranfcribes for 

O 3 bi:ead^ 
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bread in a garret of the Temple. * Of oat of the woQien 
only I could make no diiadvantageous detedaoD, be« 
caufe (he had aflfumed no charaSber^ but accommodated 
herfelf to the fcene before her, without any ftruggle for 
diftinOion or fuperiority. 

i could not forbear to refleO: on the folly of jmuc- 
tiiing a fraud, whichi as the event (howed, had been 
already pra6tifed too often to fuccecd, and hy the 
fuccefs of which no advantage could have been ob- 
tained ; of aiTuming a character, wliich was to end with 
the day ; and of claiming upon falfe pretences honours 
which muft perifh with the breath that paid them. 

But, ^U. Adventurer^ let notthofe wHo laugh at mt 
and mv companions, tfaii^k this folly confined to a fiage 
coach. Eveiy naan in the journey of life takes the. 
lame advantage of the ignorance of his. fellow travellers^ 
di%uifes himfelf in counterfeited merit, and hears thofe 
praifes with complacency which his omfcience re-' 
pro^iches him for accepting. Every man deceives him- 
feli^ while he thinks he is deceiving others ; and forgets 
that die time is at hand when every illuiion (hall cesSe^ 
when fictitious excellence fliall be torn away, and all 
muft be fhown to all in their real eftate. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

VIATOR. 
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Numb. 85. TuescaV, Augujt<2% 1753. 



Qvi cupit optatam curju caniingere metanif 
MuUa tulit fecitque puer, H o R . 

The youth, who hopes th' Olympick prize to gain, 
All arts muft try, and every toil fuftain. Francis. 



It is obferved by Bacon, that " reading makes a full 
" man; converlation a ready man, and writing an 
" exaft man," 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge fcarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which he; 
gives for ftudy have certainly a juft claim to our regard; 
for who can teach an art with fo great authority, as he 
that has praCtifed it with undifputed fuccefs ? 

Under . the proteftion of fo great a name, I lliall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious contemr 
poraries, the neceffity of reading, the fitnefe of confut- 
ing oth^i; underftandings than their o^'VTl, and of confi- 
di^ring the ^ntiments and opinions of thofe who, however 
ne^e^jed in the prefent age, had in their own times, 
fofd many of them a long time afterwards, iiich repu- 
tation for knowledge and acutenefs as will fcarcely 
. ever be attained by thofe that defpife them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
tfelels lumber ; that men of parts ftand in need of no 

O 3 affiftance ; 
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alHftance ; and that to fpend life in poring i^x>n books, 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obftruQ: and einbarrafi 
the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the ex- 
penfe of judgment, and to bury peafon under a ehaoa 
of indigefted learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themfelves wife, 
and of ibme who are thought wife by others ; of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be jufUy fufpeQ;ed of endeavouring to flielter their 
igaprance in multitudes, and of wiihing to deftroy that 
reputation which they have no hopes to fliare. It vidll, 
I believe, be found invariably true, that learning w$s 
ftev^ decried by any learned man; and what credit 
can be given to thofe, who venture to condemn that 
•which they do not know ? 

If reafon has the power afcribed to it by its advo* 
cates, if fo much is to be difcovered by attention and 
meditation, it is hard to believe, that fo many millionsi 
equally participating of the bounties of nature with, 
ourfelves, have been for ages upon ages meditating in 
vain : if the wits of the prefent time expeft the regard 
of pofterity, which will then inherit the reafon which 
is now thought fuperior to inftru6tion, fiirely they may 
allow themfelves to be inftruflied by the reaibn of former 
generations. When, therefore, an author defelaresr, 
that he has been able to learn nothing from the writ-^ 
jngs of his predeceffors, and fuch a declaration has 
been lately made, nothing but a degi^ee of arrogance 
unpardonable in the greateft human underftanding, cati 
hinder. him from perceiving that he is railing pre- 
judices againft his own performance ; for with' what 
hopes of fuccefs can he attempt that in which greatter 
4 abilities 
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abilitiei have hitherto mifcarried ? or with what pe* 
culiar force does he fuppofe himfelf invigorated, that 
difficulties hitherto invincible fliould give way before 
him. 

Of thofe whom Providence has qualified to make 
iny additions to human knowledge, the number is ex* 
tronely fioiall ; and what can be added by each iingle 
mind, even of this fuperior clafs, is very little : the 
greateft part of maiAind muft owe all their knowledge, 
and all muft owe far the larger part of it, to the in- 
formation of others* To underftand the works of 
celebrated authors, to comprehend their fyftems, and 
l^tain their reafonings, is a talk more than equal to 
common intellects ; and he is by no means to be ac- 
counted ufelels or idle, who has ftored his mind with 
^acquired, knowledge, and can detail it occafionally to 
Q^evs who have lefs leifure or weaker, abilities. 

Perftus has juftly obferved, that knowledge is nothing 
to him who is not known by others to poffefs it : to the 
fcholar himfelf it is nothing with refpefl: either to 
honour or advantage, for tlie world cannot reward thofe 
qualities which are concealed from it ; with refpeft to 
others it is nothing, becaufe it affords no help to igno- 
rance or error. 

It is with juftice, therefore, that in an accompliftied 
charaQser, Horace unites juft fentiments with the power 
of expreffing them'; and he that has once accumulated 
learning, is next to confider, how he Ihall moft widely 
diffijfe and moft agreeably impart it, 

A ready man is made by converfation. He that 
buries himfelf among his manufcripts " befpAnt," as 
P^expreiTes it, " with learned duft," and wears out 

O 4 his 
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his days and nights in perpetual refearch and tblitar^ 
meditation, is too apt to lofb in his elocution what he 
Adds to his wifdom ; and when he comes into the 
world, to appear overloaded with his own notions, like 
a man armed with weapons which he cannot wield. 
He has no facility of inculcating his fpeculations, o# 
adapting himfelf to the various degrees of intelleft 
which the accidents of converfation will prefent ; 
but will talk to moft unintelligibly, and to all un^ 
pleafantly. 

I was once prefent at the leQures of a profound 
phiiofopher, a man really (killed in the fcience which 
he profeffed, who having occafion to explain the terma 
cpacum and pelluddumi told us, after fome hefitation, 
that opacum was, as one might fay, opake^ and that 
pellucidum fignified pellucid. Such was the dexterity 
widi which this learned reader facilitated to his auditors 
the intricacies of fcience ; and fo true is it, that a man 
may know* what he cannot teach, 

Boerhaave complains, that tlie viTiters %vho have 
treated of chymiftry before him, are ufelefs to the 
greater part of ftudents, becaufe tliey prefuppofe their 
readers to have fuch degrees of (kill as are not often 
to be found. Into the fame error are all nien apt fo 
fall, who have familiarized any fubjeft to themfelves in 
folitude : they difcourfe, as if they thought every other 
man had been emplQyed in thd fame inquiries ; and 
expeCk that ftiort hints and obfcure allufions will pro- 
<luce in others the fame train of ideas which they excite 
in themfelves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of ftudy fujfFers from a reclufe life, When he meets 
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with an opinion that {deafes him, he catches it up 
.with eageraeis; looks only after fuch arguments as tend 
to his confirmation ; or fpares hinifelf .the trouble of 
diicuffion, and adopts it with very little proof; indulges 
it long without fufpicion, and in time unites it to the 
general body of his knowledge, and trealbres it up 
among inconteftible truths: but when he comes into 
the world >among men ^o, arguing upon diffimilar 
prkiciples, .have been led to different conclufions, and 
being placed in various fituations^ view the fame objeft 
on many fides ; he finds his darling pofition attacked, 
and himielf in no condition to defend it: having 
thought always in one train, he is in the ftate of a 
mail wIk) having fenced always with the fame maiter,^ 
is perplexed and amazed by a new pofture of his an-' 
tagonifi; ; he is entangled in unexpefted difiiculties, he 
is haraffed by fudden objeftions, he is unprovided with 
folutions or replies; his furprife impedes his natural 
powers of reafoning, his thoughts are fcattered and 
confounded, and he gratifies the pride of airy petulance 
with an eafy vi6fcory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obftinacy truthsf 
which one mind perceives almoft by intuition, will be 
rejeOsed by another ; and how many artifices muft be 
pra6l;iied, to procure admiffion for the moft evident 
propofitions into underftandings firighted by their 
novelty, or hardened againft them by accidental pre- 
judice ; it am fcarcely be conceived, how frequently; 
in thefe extemporaneous controveriies, the dull will be 
fubtle, and the acute abfurd ; how often itupidity will 
elude the force of argument, by involving itfelf in its own 
gloom- and miftaken ingenuity will weave artful fal* 

' lacie^ 
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Iftcies, which reafon can fcarcely find means to 6i£- 
€ntan^e. 

In tbefe encounters the learning of the reclufe ufually 
fails him : nothing but long habit and frequent experi- 
tutnts can confer the power of changmg a pc^tion into 
varioos forms, prefenting it in different points of view^ 
conne6ting it with known and granted truths, fortifying 
it with intelligible arguments, and illuibrating it by apt 
ftnilitudes; and he^ therefore, that has colle6);ed hb 
knowledge in fcditude, muft lemrn its application by 
mixing with mankind. 

But whik the various opportunities of converfation 
iDvite us to try every naode of argument, and every art 
of recommending our fentiments, we are frequentiy be* 
trayed to the ufe of fucb as are not in themfelves ftriCtiy 
defenfible : a. man heated in talk^ and eager of vifiory, 
takes advantage of tlie miftakes or ignorance of his ad- 
verfary, lays hold of conceffions to which he knows he 
his no right, and urges proofs likely to prevail in bis 
opponent, though, he knows himfelf that they have no 
force : thus the feverity of reafon is relaxed, many 
topicks are accumulated, but without juft arrangement 
or diftinOion ; we learn to iatisfy ourfclves with fuch 
ratiocination as filencei? others ;- and feldom recal to a 
dofe examination, that difcourfe which has gratified 
our vanity with viftory and applaufe. 

3om€ caution, therefore, miift he ufed left copiouf- 
nefs and facility be made Ids valuable by inaccuracy 
and confufion. To fix the. thoughts by writing, and 
fubjecl them to frequent examinations and reviews, is 
the beft method of enabling the mind to deteO; its own 
jft^hifin{% and keep it on guard againft the fallacies 

which 
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whidi it prai6tiies on others : in converiation we naturally 
difiufe our thou^ts, and in writing we contraet them ; 
method is the excellence of writing, and unconftraint 
the grace of converiation. 

To read, write, and converfe in due proportions, is 
therefore, the bufinefe of a man of letters. For all thefe 
tfiere is not often equal opportunity ; excellence, there- 
fore, is not often attainable ; and moft men fail in one 
or other of the ends propofed, and are full without 
readineis, or ready without exaifhiefs. Some deficiency 
mull be forgiven all, becaufe all are men ; and more 
miift be allowed to pais uncenfured in the greater part 
of the world, becaufe none can confer upon himfelf 
abflities, and few have the choice of fituations proper 
for the improvement of thofe which nature has be* 
fioxved : it is however, reaibnable, to have perfeSifm 
in our eye; that we may always advance towards it^ 
though we know it never can be reached. 



Numb. 92. Saturday, September as, 1755* 

Cum tabulis animum eenfons famet toneJlL Holt. 

Bold be the crltick, zealous to his truft, 
like the firm judge inexorably juft. 

7i/A(? ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

In the papers of criticifin which you have given to 
the publick, I have remarked a fpirit of candour and 

love 
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love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and captiouP 
neis ; a jufl diitribution of praife amongft the ancients 
and the modems ; a fobef deference to reputation long 
eftablilhed, without a blind adoration of antiquity ; and 
a wiUingnefe to favour later performances, witiiout a 
light or puerile fondne& for novelty. 

I Ihall, therefore, venture to lay before you, fuch 
obfervations as have rifen to my mind in the confider- 
ation of VirgiV^ paitorals, witiiout any inquiry how far 
myfentiments deviate from eftablilhed rules or common 
opinions, - 

If we furvey the ten paftorals in a general view, it 
will be found that Virgil can derive from them very 
litde claim to the praife of an inventor. To fearch into 
the antiquity .of this kind of poetry, is not my prefenr 
purpoie; that it has long fubfifted in the eaft; the 
Sacred Writings fufficiently inform us; and we may 
conjechire, with great probability, that it was fometime* 
tlie devotion, and fometimes the entertainpient of the 
firil generations of mankind, Theocritus united elegance 
with fimplicity ; ajid taught his ihepherds to ling with 
fo much eafe and harmony, that his countrymen de* 
fpairing to excel, forbore to imitate him; and the Greeks^ 
however vain or ambitious, left him in quiet pofleflion 
of the garlands which the wood nymphs had b^ftowed 
upon him. 

Firgil, however, taking advantage of anotlier lan- 
guage ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard: 
he has written with greater fplendour of diflion, and 
elevation of fentiment : but as the magnificence of. his * 
performances was more, the fimplicity was lefe; and, . 
perhaps, where he excels Theocritus^ he fometimes ob- 

tainsr 
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t^lDS his fuperiority by deviating from the pai^oral 
character, TOd:perfonning what Theocritus never att 
tempted. 

Yet, thou^ I would willingly pay to Theocritus the 
honour which is always due to an original autlior, I 
am far from intending to depreciafee Virgil ; of whom 
lhra(;e'}\My declares, that the rural miifes have ap* 
propriated to him* their elegance and fweetnefi, and 
who, as he copied Theocritus in his defign, has re* 
iembled him likewiie in his fuccefe ; for, if we except 
CalphumiuSi an obfcure author of the bwer ages, I 
know not that a fmgle paftoral was written after him 
by any poet, till the revival of literature. : 

But tiiough hi^: general merit has been univerfally 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the produc- 
iions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : tiiere is, 
indeed, in all his paitor^s a frrain of veifidcation which 
it is vain to feek in any other poet ; but if we except 
the firft and the tenth, they fe^m liable either whoUy 
or in part to confidefiible objections. 

The fecond, though we Ihould forget the great 
charge againft it, which I am afraid can never be re* 
futed, might, I think, have perilhed, witliout any dir 
minution of the praife of its author ; for I know not 
that it contains one aiFeftihg fentiment or pleafmg de- 
fcription, ox one paffage that ftrikes the imagination or 
awakens the paffions. 

The third contains a conteft between two ftiepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which fome particulars might 
well be fpared, carried on with iprightlinefs and ele- 
gance, and terminated at laft in a reconciliation : but, 
furely, whether the invectives witli .which they attack 

each 
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€a€h other be true or falfe, they are too mtioh degraded 
from the dignity of pafioral innocence ; and ini^ead cf 
rejoicing that they are both vi£iorious, I Ihould not 
have grieved could they have beeia both deft«ited. 

The poem to PoUio is, indeed, of anoth^ kind : k 
iff filled with images, at oqce fplendid and plea&ig, and 
is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of the iirft 
of Roman poets ; but I am not able to reconcile my:* 
felf to the difproportion, between the performance and 
the occafion that produced it: that the golden age 
ihould return becaufe PoUio had a fon, appears (o wild 
a fifldoo, that I am ready to fufped; the poet of having 
written, for fome otiier purpoie, what he took thi&op*- 
portioiiiy of producing to the puldick. 

The fifth comains a celebration of lisiphnis^ whidk 
has ftood to all fucceeding ages ais the model of pai^ 
toral elegies. To deny praife to a performance which 
fo many thou&nds have laboured to imitate, would be 
to judge with too little deference for the opinion of 
mankind : yet whoever ihall read it with impartiality^ 
will find that moit of the^images are of the mythological 
tondy and therefore, eafily invented; and that. there 
are few fentiments of rational praife or natural la- 
mentation. 

In the Silenus he again rifes to the dignity of phi- 
lofophick fentiments, and heroick poetry. The addreis 
to Varus is eminently beautiful : but fince the compli- 
ment paid to Gallus fixes the trania£tion to his own 
time, the fiOdon of Silenus leems injudicious : nor has 
any.fufScient reafon yet been found, to juftify his choice 
of thofe fables that make the fubjeO: of the fong. 

The leventh exhibits another conteft of the tuneful 

fliepherds : 
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ihepherds : and, furely, it is not without fome reproach 
to his inventive power, that of ten pailorals FirgH has 
written two upon the feme plan. One of the Ihepherds 
now gains an acknowledged viftory, but without any 
apparent fuperiority, and the reader, when he fees the 
prize adjudged, is not able to dilcover how it wa3 
deierved. 

Of the eighth paftoral, fo little is properly the work 
of yif^ilj that he has no 'Claim to other praiie or blam^ 
dian that of a tranflator. 

Of the ninth, it is fcarce poffible to difcover the 
diefign or tendency ; it is faid, I know not upon what 
authority, to have been compofed from fragments of 
other poems; and except. a few lines in which the 
author touches upon his own misfortunes, diere is no- 
thing tiiat feesQiSiappropriatedto any time or place, or 
of which any other lafe can be diicovered than to fill 
up the poem. 

The firft and tlie tenth paftorals, whatever be de* 
termined.bf the reft, are fufficient to place their author 
above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of Gallus 
difappointed ki his love, is full of fuch fentiments as 
difappointed love naturally produces; his wifhes are 
wild, his refentment is tender, and his purpofes are in- 
conflant In the genuine language of defpair, he fooths 
himfelf awhile with the pity that ihall be paid him after 
his deaths 



Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 



Montibut hac vejiris : foli catttare periti 

Arcadet. O milii turn quam moUiter off a quiefcarit, 

Fejira meoi olimjijijiula dicat amores! 

Yet 
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i i ■■'■I t Yet, O Arcadian fwaios^ 

Ye bed artificers of footbing ftrainii t 

Tune your foft reeds, and teach ypur rocks my woesj . 

So (hall my fliade in fwceter reft repofe. 

O that your birth and bufinefs had been mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the fpreading vine ! 

Wahton/ 

Difcontented with his prefent condition^ -and de$rous 
to be any thing but what be is, he wjihcs hijtdelf one 
of the Ihepherds. He then catches the ide^. o{ rural^ 
tranquillity J but foon difeovers how much happier ^e 
feould be in thefe happy regions, with Z^r^m at hid, 
jBde : , 

Hie gelidifonteSf kic mollia prata, Lycori : 
Hie nenius; hie ipfo tecum confunterer'avo, 
. Nunc infauHS amor duri me Martisin armU ;* 
Tdd inter media ^ atque adverfoi ditinet hoftes* 
Tu procul a patria {nee fit mihi credere) tmiitm 
ji^iias, ah dura, nives, Sfjrigore Rhem 
Me fhufola vidcB. Ah te nefrigora Iqidant! 
: Ah tibi ne tenerasglaciesfecet afpera plantas ! 

Here cooling fountains roll thro* flow'ry meads. 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could 1 wear my carelefe life away. 

And in thy arms infenfibly decay, 

Inftead of that, me frantick love detains 

'Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains! 

While you — and can ray foul the tale believe^ a 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave , . [ 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! J 

Seek the rough Alps where fiiows eternal ftiine. 

And joylefs borders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah ! may no cold e'er blaft my deareftmaid. 

Is or poiiUed ice thv tender feet invade ! VVaRToN. 

He 
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He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in queft 
of fomething that may folace or amuft him : he pro- 
pofes liappinefe to himfelf, firft in one fcene arid then 
in another : arid at laft finds that nothing will fatisfy : 

Jam neque Hamadryades rurfum, ntt carmina nobii 
Ipfa placenf : ipfa rurfum concediU fylva, 
Non ilium nojiri poffunt mutare labores ; 
Necfifrigoribus mediis Hebrurhque bibdmus, 
Scithoniafque nives hyemisfubeamus aquofa : 
Necji, cum moriens alta liber aretin ulmo, 
Mthiopum verfemus ores Jub fidere Cancri^ 
Omnia vincit amor ; et nos ceddmus amori. 

But ppw ags^in no more the woodland maids, 
Nor paftoral fongs delight — ^Farewell, ye (hades- 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho' loft in frozen deferts we (hould range ; 
Tho' we Ihould drink where chilling Hebrus flowSj, 
Endure bleak winter blafts, andThracian fnowS; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks flioiild feed. 
Where the parch'd elm declines his fickening hea^ ; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams^ 
Far from cool breezes and refrelhing fireams. 
Love over all maintains refiftlefs fway. 
And let us love's all-conquering power obey. 

Warton^ 

But notwithftanding the excellence of tl^e tenth 
paflora], I cannot forbear to give the preference to the 
firit, which is equally natui'al and more diverfified. 
The complaint of the ftiepherd^ who faw his old com- 
panion at eafe in the fhade, while himfelf was driving 
his little flock he kixew not whither, is fuch as, widx 
variation ©f circuinftances, mifery always utters at the 
fight of profperity 2 

VoLlII. P Nos 
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Nos patriaJlneSi Sf dulcia linquimm aroa ; 

Nos patriamfugimus : tu, Tityrt, kntus in umbra^ 

FormoJ'am refonare doces Amaryllida fylvas. 

We leave our country^s bounds, our muchjov'd plains > 

We from our country fly, unhappy fwains 1 

You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leifure laid. 

Teach Amaryllis' name to every fhade. Wakto*'* 

His account of tlie difficulties of his journey, givfs A 
fery tender image of paftond diftrefe : 

" ■' En ipfe captllas 

JProtenus ager ago : hanc etiam vix, Tifyre, duc6 : 
Hie inter denfas corylom modo namque gemellos, 
Spemgregis, ahifilicc in nuda connixa rcliquit. 

And lo ! fad partner of tlie general care. 
Weary and faiut 1 drive my goats afar ! 
While fcarcely this my leading hand fuftains, 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains ; 
For *mid yon tangled hazels as we paft, 
On the bare flints her haplefs twin flie cafi,' 
The hopes and promife of my ruiu'd fold I 

WartoJi. 

The defcription of Firgil*s happinefe in his little farm, 
combines almoft all the images of rural pleafure ; and 
he, therefore, that can 'read it with uidifference, has 
Ho fenf@ of paftoral poetry : 

Fortunate fenex^ ergo tua ruramanebunt, 

Et tibi magna fatis ; quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 

Limofoque palus obducat pafcua junco, 

Non infueta gravis tentabunt pabulaflxtas, 

Nee mala vicini peeoris contagia ladent. 

Fortunate fenex^ his inter fiumina nota^ 

Etfontcs facros,frigus captabis opdcUm^ 

1$ . Bnc 
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Hinc tibi, qua femper vicino ab limitefepes, 
Hyblais apibmflorem depajla faliSi, 
Sape Icvifomnumfiiadebit inire fufurro. 
Hinc altd fub rupe canet frondator ad aunts ; 
Nee tamen interea rauca tua cura, palumbcs, 
Nee gemere atria cejfabit turtur ab ulmo. 

Happy old man ! then ftill thy farm's reftor'd. 
Enough for thee, fhall blefs thy frugal board. < 
What tho' rough ftones the naked foil o'erfpread. 
Or marfhy bulruih rear its wat'ry head^ 
No foreign food they teeming ewes (hall fear. 
No touch contagious fpread its influence here. 
Happy old man ! here 'mid th' accuftom'd ftreams 
And facred fprings, you'll fliun the fcorching beams ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy pifture's bound. 
The bees that fuck their flow'ry ftores around. 
Shall fweelly mingle, with the whifpering boughs. 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repofe : 
While from fteep rocks the pruner's fong is heard ; 
Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird. 
Mean while ihall ceafe to breathe her melting drain. 
Nor turtles from th' aerial elm to 'plain. 

Warton. 

It may be obferved, that thefe two poems were pro- 
duced by events that really happened ; and may, there- 
fore, be of life to prove, that we can always feel more 
than we c^ imagine, and that the moft artful fifiion 
muft give way to truth. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

DUBIUS. 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, OSlober ^^ ^753- 

Dulciqtie animos uoviM< tmetxk Owiti^ 

And with fweet novelty your foul detain. 

It is often charged upon writers, that with afl their 
pretenfions to genius and difcoveries, they do little 
niorQ than copy one anotlier ; and that compofitiom 
obtruded upon the world with the pomp of liovelty, 
contain only tedious repetitions of common fentiments, 
or at beft exhibit a tranfpofition of known images, and 
give a new appearance to truth only by fome flight dif- 
ference of drefs and decoration. 

The allegation of refemblance between authors, is in- 
difputably true ; but the charge of plagiarifm, which is 
railed upon it, is not to be allowed Avith equal readinefs. 
A coincidence of fentiment may eafily happen without 
any communication, fince tliere are many occafions in 
which all reafonable men will nearly think alike. Writer^ 
of all ages have had the fame fentiments, becaufe they 
have in all ages had the fame objefts of fpeculation ; 
the interefts and paffions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been diveifified in different times, only by 
uneflential and cafual varieties: and we mufi, there- 
fore, expeft in the works of all thofe who attempt to 
defcribe them, fuch a likeneis as we find in the pifilures 
of the fame perfon drawn in different periods of his 
life. 

Br 
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It is neceflary, therefore;, that before an author be 
charged with plagiarifm, one of the moft reproachful, 
though, perhaps, not the moft atrocious of literary 
crimes, the fubjeO: on which he treats fliould be care- 
fully confidered. We do not wonder, that hiftorians, 
relating the fame fa6is, agree in their narration ; or that 
authors, delivering the elements of fcience, advance the 
fame theorems, and lay down the fame definitions : yet 
it is not wholly without u(e to mankind, tliat books are 
multiplied, and that different authors lay out their la- 
bours on the feme fubjeci: ; for there will always be 
ibme reafon why one ftiould on particular occafions of 
to particular perfons, be preferable to another ; fome 
will be clear where others are obfcure, fome will pleafe 
by their ftyle and others by tlieir method, fome by 
their embelliftiments and others by their funplicity, 
fome by clofenefs and others by diffufion. 

The fame indulgence is to . be fliowh to the writers 
of morality: right and wrong are immutable; and 
thofe, therefore, who teach us to diftinguifh them, if 
they all teach us right, muft agree with one another. 
The relations of focial life, and the duties refulting from 
them, muft be the fame at all times and in all nations : 
fome petty differences may be, indeed, produced, by 
forms, of government or arbiti^ary cuftoms ; but the 
general doftrine can receive no alteration. 

Yet it is hot be defired, that morality Ihould be con- 
fidered as interdi6ted to all future writers : men will 
always be tempted to deviate from their duty, and 
win, therefore, always want a monitor to recall them ; 
and a new book often feizes the attention of the publick, 
without any other claim than that it is new. There is 

P3 , likewife 
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likewife in compofition, as in other things, a perpetual 
vicifTitude of falhion; and truth is recommended ^t 
one time to regard, by appearances which at another 
would expofe it to negleO: ; the author, therefore, who 
has judgo^ent to difcem the tafte of his contemporaries, 
and fkill to gratify it, wili have always an. opportunity 
to deferve well of mankind, by conveying inftruftion to 
them'in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewife many modes of compofition, by 
which a moralift may deferve the name pf an original 
writer : he may familiarife his fyftem by dialogues after 
\ the manner of the ancients, or fubtilize it into a feries 
of fyllogiftic arguments; he may enforce his do6fa'iqe 
by ferioqlhefs and folenmity, or enliven it by fprightli^ ' 
nefs and gayety; he may deliver his fentiments in 
naked precepts, or illuftrate them by hiftorical ex- 
amples ; he may detain the ftudiqus by the artful con^ 
catenation of a continued diicourle, or relieve the bufy 
by fliprt ftrifitures, and unconnefted ?%ys, 

To excel in any of thefe forms of writing will require 
a particular cultivation of th^ genius ; whoever can 
attain to excellepce, will be certain to engage a fet of 
readers, whom no c/ther method would have equally al- 
lured; and he diat communicates truth with fuccefe, muft 
be numbered anjong the firft benefafitors to mankind, 

The fame pbfervation may be extended likewife tp 
the paffions : their influence is uniform, and their ^ffeOs 
nearly the fame in every humaq breaft : a man jioves and 
hates, defires and avoids, exactly like his peigjibpuf ; 
refentment and ambition, avarice and indolence, difcover 
themfelves by the lame fymptoms in mipd^ (Jift^^^ ^ 
thoufaiid ye^rs from one aiioth^r^ 

Nothing^ 
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NiOthiD.e, therefore, can be more unjuft, than to 
charge an author with plagiarifm, merely becaufe he 
affi^ to every caufe its natural effe&, ; and makes his 
perfi)nages aO:, as others in like circumftances have 
fdways done. There are conceptions in which all men 
will agree, though each derives them from his own ob- 
fervation : whoever has been in love, will reprefent a 
Jover impatient of every idea that interrupts his meili- 
lations on his miftrefe, retiring to fhades and folitude, 
that he may mufe without ditturbance on his approacii- 
ing happinefs, or affociating himfelf with fome friend 
that flatters his paffion, and talking away the hours of 
^bfence upon his darling fubjeO;. Whoever has been 
^ unhappy as to have felt the miferies of long-coiUiuued 
hatred, will, without any affiftance from ancient volumes, 
be able to relate how the paffions are kept in perpe- 
tual agitation, by the recolle6tion of injury and medita- 
tions of revenge ; how the blood boils at the name of 
the enemy, and life is worn away in contrivances of 
mifchief. 

Every other paffion is alike fimple and limited, if it 
be confidered only with regard to the breaft which it 
mhabits; the anatomy of the mind, as tliat of the body, 
;nuft perpetually exhibit die fame appearances ; and 
though by the continued induftry of iucceffive inquirers, 
new movements will be from time to time difcovered, 
they can affeS; only the minuter parts, and are com- 
morjly of more curiofity than importance. 

It will now be naturaj to inquire, by what arts are 
the writers of the prefent and future ages to attraft the 
potice and fayojir of mankind. They are to obferve 

p 4 the 
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the alterations which time is always making in the 
modes of Ufe, that they may gratify every generatidn 
with a picture of themfelves. Thus love is utuform, 
but courtftiip is perpetually varying : the different arts 
of gallantry, which beauty has infpired, would of them- 
fplves be fufficient to fill a volume ; fometimes balls 
fiid ferenades, fometimes tournaments and adventures, 
have been employed to melt the hearts of ladies, "who 
pi another century l^ave been fenfible of fcarce any 
other merit thafi that of riches, and liftened only to 
jointures and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man hte 
^t all times been eager of wealth and power ; but thefe 
hopes have been gratified in fome countries by fuppli-^ 
eating the people, and in others by flattering the prince: 
honour in fprnc ftates has been only the reward of 
military achievements!, in others it has been gained by 
npify turbulence and popular clamours. Avarice has 
worn a different fonn, as (he ,a,6luated the ufufer of 
J^omey and the ftockjobber of England; and idlenefs 
itfelf^ how little foever inclined to the trouble of inven- 
tion, has been forced from time to time to change it^ 
amufements, and contrive different methods of wearing 
put tlie day. * 

Here then is the fund, from which thofe who ftudy 
mankind may fill their compofitions with an inex^ 
hauftible variety of images and allufions ; and he muft 
be confeffed to look with litfle attention upon fpenes 
thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch Ibme of 
the figures before they are made vulgar by reiterated 
l,1cfcriptions. 

It has been difcpyered by ^\v IJaac -Newtop, that the 

difti^a 
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jiiftinfi: and primogenial colours are only feven ; but 

every eye can witnefs, that from various mixtures, in 

various proportions, infinite diverfifications of tints may 

Ibe produced. In like manner, the paflions of the mind, 

which put the world in motion, and produce all the 

• buiile and eagemefs of the bufy crowds that fwann 

upon the earth ; the paffiotis, from whence arife all the 

pleafures and pains that we fee and hear of, if wa 

jpnalyfe the mind of man, are very few ; but tliofe few 

agitated and combined, as external caufes lliall happen 

to operate, and modified by prevailing opinions and 

^,ccidental caprices, make fuch frequent alterations on 

"^tiie furlace of life, that the Ihow, while we are bufied 

in delineating it, vaniihes from the view, and a new fet 

of obj^Qs fucceed, doomed to the fame Ihortnefs of 

duration with the former : thus curiofity may always 

^find employment,' and the bufy part of mankind will 

'fulnifh the contemplative with the materials of fpecu- 

lation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topicks are pre- 
occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of ignorance 
pr idlenefe, by which foine difcourage others and fome 
"theraielves; the mutability of mankind will always 
'fbhiilh writers with new images, and the luxuriance of 
'fancy may always embellifti tliem with new decorations. 
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KuMB. 99, Tuesday, OSlober 16, 1753, 

Magnis tamen excidit atifiSf Ovid, 

But in the glpripus enterprise b? dy'd. Anp^soif, 

It has always been the praSice of mankind, to judge 
of aftions by the event. The fame attempts, couduSed 
jn the fame manner, but terminated by different fuc- 
cefe, produce different judgments : they who attain 
their wifhes, never want celebrators of their wifdom 
and their virtue ; and they that mifcarry, are quickly 
difcovered to have been defeftive not only in ment^ 
but in moral qualities. The world will never be long 
without fome gpod reafon to hate the unhappy : thpir 
real faults are immediately detefted ; and if tbpfe 
are not fufficient to fink them into infsgny, an ?4- 
ditional weight of calumny will be fuperadded: he; 
that fails in his endeavours after wealth or power, will 
jiot long retain cither honefty or courage. 

This fpecies of injuftice has fo long prevailed in um- 
verf^ praftice, that it feems likewife to have infeSed 
fpeculation; fo few minds are able ip feparatp tlie 
ideas of greatnefs and profperity, that even Sir WtUiam 
Temple has detennined, " that he who can deferve the 
" name of a hero, muft not ^ only be vjituous but 
" fortunate." 

By this unreafonable diitribution of praife and blame, 
^Qne have fuffered pffcener thpn projeftor?, whole ran 

pidii| 
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pidity of imagination and vaftnefe of defign raife fuch 
envy in their fellow mortals, that every eye watches 
for their fall, and every heart exults at their diftreifes : 
yet even a projeSor may gain favour by lUccefs ; and 
the tongue that was prep&red to hifs, then endeavours 
to ^xcel others in loudnefs of applaufe. 

When Coriolanus, in Shakefpeare^ deferted to Aufidius 
the Voljcian fervants at firft infulted him, even while he 
. liood under the prote6lion of the houfehold gods ; but 
when tliey faw that the proje6l took effefl:, and the 
ftranger was leated at the head of the table, one of 
them very judicioufly obferves, ^' that he always thought 
" there was more in him than he could think," 

Machiavel has juftly animadverted on the different 
notice takep by all fucceeding times, of tlie two great 
projectors, Catiline and Cajar. Both formed the fame 
projefl, and intended to raife themfelves to power, by 
fubverting the commonwealth: they purfued their defign, 
perhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal virtue ; 
but Catiline periflied in tlie field, and C^/ar returned 
from Pharjalia with unlimited authority : and from that 
time, every monarch of the earth has thought himfelf 
honoured by a comparifon with Cajar. ; and Catiline 
has been never mentioned, but that his name might be 
applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age mom remote, Xerxes projeOed the con- 
queft of Greece^ and brought down the power of Afia 
againft it : but after tlie world had been filled with 
expeftation and terrour, liis aimy was beaten, his fleet 
was deftroyed, and Xerxes has been never mentioned 
>Yitbout cpqtempt, 

A few 
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A few years afterwards, Greece likewife had her turn 
of giving birth to a projeftor ; who invading Jffia witii 
B finall army, went forwar4 in fearch of adventures, 
and by his efeape from one danger, gained only more 
ralhnefs to rufh into another: he {formed city after 
city, overran kingdom after khigdom, fought batdes 
only iot barren viftory, and invaded nations only that 
he might make his way through them to new invafions: 
but having been fortuiiate in the ei^eQqtion cjf his pro- 
jeQs, he died with th^ name of Alexander the Great. 

Thefe are, indeed, events of ancient times ; but 
human nature is always the fame, and every nge wil^ 
afford us infiances of publick ceirfures influenced hf 
events. The great bufinefs of the middle centuries^ 
was the holy war ; which undoubtedly was a noble 
projeQ;, and was for a long time profecuted with a 
fpirit equal to that with which it had been contrived : 
but the ardour of the European heroes only hurried 
ftem to deftruftion; for a long time they could not 
gain the territories for which they fought, and, when at 
laft gained, they could not keep them : their expedir 
tions, therefore, have been the feoff of idleneis an^ 
ignorance, tlieir underftanding and Aeir virtue hava 
been equally vilified, their condu€t has been ridiculed, 
and their caule haA been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the 
difcovery of the other hemifphere, the failors, witfi 
whom he embarked in the expedition, had fb litde eon^- 
fidence in their commander, that after having been 
long at fea looking for coafts which they expefted never 
to find, they raifcd a general mutiny, and demanded to 
return* He found means to footh them into a per- 

miilion 
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miffion to continue the fa^e courfe three days longer, 
and on the evening of the third day defcried land. Had 
the impatience of his crew denied him a few hours of 
the tim^ requefted, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain proje6ix)r, who 
had betrayed the king s credulity to ufeleis expenfes, and 
liiked his life in leekmg countries that had no exigence? 
how would thofe diat had rejed:ed his propo&ls have 
triumphed in their acuteneis ? and when would his 
name have been, mantioned, but with the makers of 
potable gold and malleabfe glais ? 

Tlie laft royal projefiors with whom the world has 
been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the Czar of . 
Mufcwy. Charles^ if any judgment may be formed of 
his defigns by his meafures and his inquiries, had 
purpofed firft to dethrone the Czar^ then to lead his 
army through pathlefi deferts into China^ thence to 
make his way by the fword through the whole circuit 
of AJia^ and by the conqueft of Turkey to unite Sweden 
with his new dominions : but this mighty proje3; waj$ 
cruihed at Ptdtowa ; and Charles has fmce been con- 
. fidered as a madman by thofe powers, who lent their 
ambafladors to folicit his friendihip, and their generals 
" to icam under him the art of war." 

The Czar found employment fufficient in his own 
dominions, and amufed himfelf in digging canals, and 
building cities ; murdering his fubjeSs with infuf- 
ferable iatigues, and tranfplanting nations from one 
comer of his dominions to another, without regretting 
the thoufands that perilhed on the way : but he attained 
his end, he made his people formidable, and is num- 
bered by fame among the demi-gods. 

I am 
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I am far from intending to vindicate the fanguinary 
projefls of heroes and conquerors, and would wilh 
rather to dimihifh tlie reputation of their fuccefe, than 
the infamy of their mifcarriages : for I cannot conceive, 
why he that has burnt cities, wafted nations, and filled 
the world with horrour and defolation, fliould be mere 
kindly regarded by mankind, than he that died in the 
rudiments of wickednefe ; why he that accomplilhed 
mifchief ftiould be glorious, and he that only endea- 
voured it fliould be criminaL I would wiih C^ar and 
Cariliney Xerxes 9j\d Alexander ^ Charles and Peter^ hud- 
dled togetlier in dbfcurity or deteftation. 

But there is another fpecies of projefitots, to whom 
I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whofe ends are 
generally laudable, and whofe labours are innocent; 
who are fearching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art ; but who are yet perfecuted 
with inceflant obloquy, and whom the univerfal con- 
tempt with which tliey are treated, often debars from 
that fuccefe which their induftry would obtain, if it 
were permitted to afi: without oppofition. 

They who find themfelves inclined to cenfure netr 
undertakings, only becaufe they are new, Ihould con- 
fider, that the folly of proje6iion is very feldom the 
folly of a fool ; it is commonly tlie ebullition of a ca- 
pacious mind, crowded with Variety of knowledge, and 
heated with intenfenefs of thought ; it proceeds often 
from the confcioufnefs of uncommon powers, from the 
confidence of tliofe, who having already done much, 
are eafily perfuaded tliat they can do more. When 
Rawley had completed the orrery, he attempted the 

" perpetual 
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perpetual motion; when Boyle had exhaufted the fecrets 
of vulgar chymiftry, he turned his thoughts to the work 
of tranfmutation. 

A projeCkor generally unites thofe qualities which 
have the faireft claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatnefs of defign : it was faid of Catiline^ 
^' immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta femper cupi- 
" ebat.'' Projectors of all kinds agree in their intel- 
lefts, though diey diiFer in their morals ; they all fail 
by attempting things beyond their power, by defpifing 
vulgar attainments, and afpiring to performances to 
li^hich perhaps nature has not proportioned the force 
of man : when they fail, therefore, they fail not by 
idlenefs or timidity, but by raih adventure and fruiflefe 
dfligence. 

Hiat the attempts of fuch men will often mif- 
carry, we may reafonably expefl; ; yet from fuch men, 
and fuch only^ are we to hope for the cultivation of 
thofe parts. of nature which lie yet wafte, and the in- 
vention of thofe arts which are yet wanting to the 
felicity of life. If they are, therefore, univerfally dif- 
couraged, art and difcovery can make no advances. 
Whatever is attempted without previous certainty of 
fiicceis, may be confidered as a prqje6k, and amongft 
narrow minds may, therefore, expofe its author to 
cenfure and ccmtempt ; and if the liberty of laughing 
be once indulged, every man will laugh at what he 
does not undetftand, every projefit wlVl be confidered 
as madnels, and every great or new defign will be 
cenfiired as a projeQ:. Men, unaccuftomed to reafon 
^nd refearches, think every enterprife impracticable, 

whicb 
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which is extended beyond common efFefts, or comprifes 
many intermediate operations. Many that prefunie 
to laugh at projefilors, would confider a flight through 
the air in a winged chariot, and the movement of a 
mighty engine by the fteam of water, as equally the 
dreams of mechanic lunacy ; and would hear, with 
equal negligence, of the union of the T%ames2ihd Severn^ 
by a canal, and the fcheme of Albuquerque^ the Viceroy 
of the Indies^ who in the rage pf hoflility had contrived 
to make Egypt a barren defert, by turning the Nik 
into the Red Sea. 

Thofe who have attempted much, have feldom failed 
to perform more than thofe who never deviate from 
the common roads of a6tion : many valuable prepara- 
tions of chymiftry are fuppofed to have rilen firom im-' 
fuccefeful inquiries after the grand elixir : it is, there- 
fore, juft to encourage thofe who endeavour to enlarge 
the power of art, fmce they often fucceed beyond ex- 
pe£faition ; and when they fail, may fometimes benefit 
the world even by their mifcarriages. 
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Numb. 102* SATURl>AYi Offoier ^j, 1753; 



^ Quid tarn dextro pede concipis^ ut te 

Conatus non pcsniteat totiqve peroBi f Jiiv* 

AVhat in the condud of our life appears 

So well defign'd, fo luckily begun, 

But, when we have out* wifh, we wi(h undone. biiYD£it« 



To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 
I HAVE been for many years A trader in Lmdofi. My 
beginning was narrow, and my Itock finall; I was, 
therefore^ a long time brow-beaten and defpiied by 
thofe, who having mor^ money thought they had more 
merit than myfelf. I did not, however, fuffer my re- 
fentment to inftigate me to any mean arts of fupplant* 
ation, nor my eagemefe of riches to betray me to any 
indireO; methods of gain ; I purfued my bufinefi with ^ 
inceflant affiduity, fupported by the hope of being one 
^ay richer than tliofe who contemned me ; and had, 
Upon every annual review of my books, the fatisfafiion. 
of finding my fortune increafed beyond my expe6i:ation. 

In a few years my induftry and probity were folly 

recompenled, my wealth was really greal^ and my re- 

. putation for wealth ftill greater. I had large ware- 

houfes crowded with goods, and confiderable fums in 

tiie publick funds ; I was careffed upon the Exchange 

Vol- III. Q by 
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by the moft eminent merchants ; became the oracle of 
the common council ; was folicited to engage in aU 
commerc?al undertakings ; was flattered with the hopes 
of becoming in a Ifaort time one of the dire^ions of a 
wealthy company, and, to complete my mercantile 
honours, enjoyed the expenfive happinefe of fining for 
iherifr. 

Riches you know, eafily produce riches : when J 
jtiad arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obftruftion or oppofition to fear ; new acquifitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I continued 
for ibme years longer to heap thoufands upon thoufands. 

At laft I rdblved to complete the circle of a citi- 
zen's profperity by the purchafe of an eftate in the 
country, and to clofe my life in retirement From 
the hour diat this defign entered my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day mors 
oppreflive, and perfuaded myielf that I was ik> longer 
equal to perpetual attention, and that my health would 
foon be deftroyed by the torment and diftraOion of 
extenfive bufinefs. I could image to myfelf no hap* 
pineis, but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leifure ; 
nor entertain my friends with any other topick, than 
the vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the happK 
nefe of rural privacy. 

BuJ: notwidoltanding thefe declarations, I could not 
at once reconcile myfelf to the thoughts of ceafing to 
get money ; and though I was every day inquiring for 
a. purchafe, I found fome reafon for rej^ing all that 
were offered me; and, indeed, had accumulated lb 
many beauties and conveniencies in my idea of tli€ 
§H)t where I wfus finally to be happy^ that, perhaps, the 

world 
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world might have been traveJled over, without difcovery 
cf a place which would not have been defefitive in fona^ 
particular. 

Thus I w:ent on ftill talking of retirement, and ftiil 
refufing to retire ; my friends beg^in to laugh at my 
delays, and I grew aftiamed to trifle longer with my 
own inclinations ; an eftate was at length purchafed, I 
transferred ipy Itock to a prudent young man who had 
* married my daughter, went down into liie cquntry, ^d 
comnnenced lord of a fpacious manor. 

Here for fome time I found happin^fe equal to my 
expeftation. I reformed the old houfe accordmg to 
the advice of the b^ architeOs, I threw down the 
walls of the ^g^den, and enclofed it with palifades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a greenhoufe with 
exotick plants, dug a new Cfinal, and threw the ep.rth 
-into the old moat 

The fame of thefe expenfive improvements brought 
in all the country to fee the ihow. I entertained my 
vifitors with great liberality, led them round my 
g£\rdens, Ihowed them my apartments, laid before them 
.plans for new decorations, and was gratified by the 
wpnder of fome and the envy of others. 

I was envied ; but how little can one man judge of 
- the condition of another ! The time was now coming, 
in which affluence and fplendour could no longer make 
me plealed with myfelf I had built till the imagina- 
tion of the architeft was exhaufted ; I had added one 
convenience toanother, till I knew not what more tp 
wilh or to defign ; I had laid out my gardens, planted 
my pqrk, and completed nc(y waterworks; and what 
now rem^ed to be done ? whatj but to look up to 

Q 2 turrets, 
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turrets, of which when they were oiice raifed I had no 
further ufe, to range over apartments where time was 
tamiftiing the furniture, to ftand by the cafcade of which 
I fcarcely now perceived the found, and to watch the 
growth of woods that muft give their (hade to a diftarit 
generation. 

In this gloomy ina6Hvity, .is every day begun and 
ended : the happinefe that I have been fo long pro- 
curing is now at an end, becaufe it has been procured ; 
I wander from room to room till I am weary of my- 
felf ; I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of 
my eftate, from whence all my lands lie in profpeQ; 
round me ; I fee nothing that I have not feen before, 
and return home difappointed, though I knew that I 
had nothing to expeft. 

In my happy days of bufinefs I had been accuf- 
tomed to rife early in the morning; and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night came fo food 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to ihut out 
affluence and profperity. I now feldom fee the rifing 
fun, but to " tell him," with the fallen angel, " how 
^* I hate his beams." I awake from fleep as to lan- 
guor or imprifonment, and have no employment for 
tiie firft hour but to confider by what art I ftiall rid 
myfelf of the fecond.. I protraO; the breakfaft as long 
as I can, becaufe when it is ended I have no call for 
my attention, till I can with fome degree of decency 
grow impatient for my dinner. If I could dine all 
my Ufe, I Ihould be happy ; I eat not becaufe I am 
hungry, but becaufe I am idle : but, alas ! the time 
quickly comes when I can eat no longer ; and fo ill 
does my conftitution fecond my inclination, that I 
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cannot bear ftrong liquors : feven hours muft then be 
endured before I fliall fup ; but fupper comes at laft, 
the more welcome as it is in a Ihort time fucceeded 
by fleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer y is the happmefs, the hope of 
which feduced me from the duties and pleafures of a 
mercantile life. I (hall be told by thofe who read my 
narrative, that there are many means of innocent 
amufementy and many fchemes of ufeful employment, 
-which I do not appear ever to have known ; and that 
nature and art have provided pleafures, by which, 
without the drudgery of fettled bufmefe, the aftive may 
lie engaged, the foUtary foothed, and the focial enter- 
tained. 

Thefe arts, Sir, I have tried. When firft I took 
poileffion of my eftate, in conformity to the tafte of 
my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs and my ftable with horfes : but a 
little experience ftiowed me, that thefe inllruments of 
rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. I 
never fhot but to miis the mark, and, to confeis the 
truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. I could 
difcover no mufick in the cry of the dogs, nor could 
jdiveft myfelf of pity for the animal whofe peaceful 
and inofFenfive life was facrificed to our fport. I was 
not, indeed, always at leifure to refleQ: upon her 
danger ; for my horfe, who had been bred to the 
chafe, did not always regard my choice either of fpeed 
or way, but leaped hedges and ditches at his o^^n dit 
cretion, and hurried me along with the dogs, to the 
great diverfion of jny brother fportfmen. His eager- 
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ncfe of purfuit once incited him to fwim a river ; and 
I had leifure to relblve in the prater, that I would 
never hazard my life again for the (teftni6tion of a 
hare. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by the 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a cldfet 
elegantly fumilhed. You will, perhaps, be ftirprifed 
when I ftiall tell you, that when once I had ranged 
them according to their fizes, and piled them up in 
regular gradations, I had received all the pleafore whii^b 
they could give me. I am not able to excite in my- 
fclf any curiofity after events which have been long 
paffed, and in which I can therefore have no intereft ; 
I am utterly unconcerned to know whether Tully or 
T>emofihenes excelled in oratory, whether Hannibal loft 
Italy by his own negligence or the corruption of hiu 
countrymen. I have no (kill in controverfial learning, 
nor can conceive why fo many volumes fliould have 
been written upon queftions, which I have lived fo long 
and fo happily without underftanding. I once refolved 
to go through the volumes relating to the office of 
juftice of the peace, but found them fo crabbed and 
intricate, that in lefs than a month I defifted in defjpair, 
and refolved to fupply my deficiencies by paying a 
competent falary to a Ikilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, and for fomei 
time kept up a conftant intercdurfe of vifits with the 
iieighbouring gentlemen : but though they are eafily 
brought about me by better wine than they can find 
at any other houfe; I am not much relieved by their 
converiation ; they have no ikill in commerce or the 
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flocks, and I have no knowledge of the hiftory of 
families or the fafitions of the country ; ib that;when 
the firft civilities are over, they ufually talk to one 
another, and I am left alone in the midft of the 
company. Though I cannot drink myfelf, I am obliged 
to encourage the circulation of the glafs ; their mirth 
grows more turbulent and obftreperous ; and before 
tiieir menim^nt is at an end, I am fick with difguft, and, 
perhaps, reproached with my fobriety, or by lome fly 
ilifinuations infulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer ^ is the life to which I am con^ 
4emned by a foolifh endeavour to be happy by imita- 
ticffi ; fuch is the happinels to which I pleafed my^ 
felf with approaching, and which I confidered as the 
chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled year 
afiter year with cheerfulnefs, in expeftation of the 
happy hour in which I might be idle ; the privilege of 
idlenels is attained, but has not brought with it the 
WeflTing of tranquillity. 

I am. 

Yours, &c. 

Mercator. 
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Numb. 107. Tuesday, November 13, 1753, 

Svb judice Us ejt. Ho Rf 

And of their vain difputiugs find no end. Francis. 

It has been fbmetimes a(ked by tjipfe, who find the 
appearance of wifdom more eafily attained by queftions 
than folutions, how it comes to pafs, that the world is 
divided by fuch difference of opinion; and why men, 
equally reafonable, and equally lovers of truth, do not 
always think in the fame manner? 

With regard to fimple propositions, where the terms 
are underftood, and the whole fubjecl is comprehended 
ftt once, there is fuch an uniformity of fentiment among 
all human beings, that, for many ages, a very nume^ 
rous fet of notions were fuppofed to be innate, or ne- 
ceffarily coexiftent with the faculty of reafon : it being 
imagined, that univerfal agreement could proceed only 
from the invariable dictates of the univerfal parent 

In queftipns difFule and compounded, this firailarity 
of determination is no longer to be expe6ted. At our 
firft fally into the intellectual world, we all march to- 
gether along one ftraight and open road ; but as we 
proceed further, and wider profpe6ts open to our view, 
every eye fixes upon a different fcene ; we divide intq 
various paths, and, as we move forward, are ftill at a 
greater diftance from each. other. As a queliipn be- 
13 V comes 
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eomes more complicated and involved, and extends 
to a greater number of relations, difagreement of opinion 
will always be multiplied ; not becaufe we are irra-» 
ticnal, but becaufe we are finite beings, fumifhed with 
diflFerent kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees 
of attention, one difcovering confequences which efcape 
another, none taking in the whole concatenation of 
caules and eflfe6fe, and moft comprehending but a very 
finall part, each comparing what he obferves with a 
different criterion, aqd e^ch referring it to a different 
puipofe. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who fee only 
ft finall part ihould judge erroneoufly of the whole? 
qr that they, who fee different and diifimilar parts, 
(hould judge differently from each other ? 

Whatever has various refpeOs, muft have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity ; 
thus,, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which 
the phjifician gathers as a medicine ; and " a general,*" 
fays Sir Kenelm Digby^ " will look witli pleafure over 
** a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires 
" might be decided in battle, which the fanner will 
" 4efpife as bleak and barren, neidier fruitful of paf^ 
^^ turage, nor fit for tillage.** 

Two men examining the fame queftion proceed com- 
monly like the phyfician and gardener in felefting 
jierbs, or the farmer and. hero looking on the plain; 
they bring minds ii^prelfed with different notions, and 
^ireS; their inquiries to different ends; they form, 
therefore, contrary coi^clufions, and each wonders at 
thp other's abfurdity. 
r^ - We 
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We have 1^ reafon to be fiirpiifed or ofietidect 
irhen we find others differ from us in opimcmf becaafe 
we Tery often differ from ourfelves. How often we 
alter our minds^ we do dot always remark; becauib 
the change is fometimes made imperc^tibly and gra-^ 
dually^ and the laft convi£tion effaces all ioemory 'of 
the former : yet every man, accuftomed fr(to time to 
time to take a furvey of his own notions^ will by a 
fli^t retrofpe3ion be able to diicover^ that his mind 
has fuffered many revolutions ; that the iame things 
have in the feveral parts of his life been cimdeihned 
and approved, pureed and ihunned; and that on many 
occaiions^ even when hi^ praSice has been ftfeady, h^ 
niind ha^ been waverii^ and he has perfifted in ai 
fcheme of aftion, rather bec^ufe he feared the cenfure 
of inconftancyj than becaufe he was always pleaied 
with his own choice. 

Of the different faces fhown by the fame objefib 
as they are viewed on oppofite fides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they muft coqflantly raiie 
In him that contemplateij them, a more ftriking (?x-^ 
ample cannot eafily be found than two Greek epigram- 
matifts ^dll afford us in their accounts of human 
life, which I ihall lay before the reader in En^ijh 
profe. 

Pqfidippus^ a comick poet, utters this complaint ; 
'^ Through which of the paths of life is it digible to 
** pafs ? In pubUck affemblies are debates and trouble- 
" fome affairs : domeftick privacies are haunted with 
" anxieties ; in the country is labour ; on the fea is 
** terrour : in a foreign land, he that has money muft 
^* live in fear, he that wants it muft pine in diftrefs ; 

** ai'e 
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^ af e you married ? yoii are troubled with fufpicions ; 
" are you Tingle ? you languilh in folitude ; children 
" occafion toil, and a childlefe life is a ftate of deftitu- 
^' tion ; the time of youth is a time of folly, and gray 
^^ htdrs are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, 
** therefore, can be made, either never to receive 
" being, of immediately to lofe it.^ 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeO:, which Pqfidifpus 
has laid before us. But we are not to acquiefce tod 
ha{tily in his determination againft the value of ex- 
jftence : for Metrodorus^ a philofopher of Athens^ haA 
fliown, that life hai^ pleafures as well as pains ; and 
having exhibited the prefent ftate of man in bri^ter 
colours, draws with equal appearance of reafon, a 
contrary conclufion. . 

" You may pafs well through any of the paths of 
^* life. In publick affemblies are honours and trant 
^' actions of wifdom ; in domeftick privacy is ftiUnefe 
'* and quiet : in the country are the beauties of nature ; 
" on the fea is the hope of gain ; in a foreign land, 
" he that is rich is honoured, he that is poor may 
" keep his poverty fecret ; pire you married ? you have 
^ a cheierfiil houfe ; are you fingle ? you are unin- 
'^ cumbered ; children are objefis of aiFeftion, to be 
•* without children is to be without care : the time of 
^* youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are made 
" vienerable by piety. It will, therefore, never be a 
*' wife man's choice, either not to obtain exiftence, or 
" to lofe it; for every ftate of life has its felicity." 

In thefe epigrams are included moft of the queftiona 
which have engaged the fpeculations of the inquirers 
$ifter happineis ; and though they will not much alfift 
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our deteitninatioiiSy they may, perhaps/equally promote 
our quiet, by (bowing tbat no abiolute detejrmmation 
ever can be formed. 

Whether a publick ilation, or private life be de- 
fuuble, ha* always been debated. We fee here both 
the allurements and difcourag^ments of civil employ- 
ments: on one fide there is trouble, oh the other 
honour ; the management of a^airs is vexatious and 
difficult, but it is the only duty in which^^fdom can 
be confpicuoufly difplayed ; it muft then ftill be left to 
every man to choofe either eafe or gloiy ; nor can any 
general precept be given, lince no man can be happy 
by the prefcription of another. 

Thus, what is laid of children by Poftdippus, ^ Xh&X 
" they are occaiions of fatigue," and by Metrcdoru^^ 
^* that they are objefts of aiFeOion,*' is equally certain; 
but whether they will give moft pain or pleafiire, muft 
depend on their future condufb and difpofitions, on 
many caufes over which the parent can have litde in» 
i^uence : there is, therefore, room for all the caprices 
of imagination, and defire muft be proportioned to the. 
hope or fear that ihall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always likely 
to remain with regard to quefiions wherein we tave 
moft intereft, and which every day affords us firefli opr 
portunity to examine ; we may examine, indeed, but 
we never can decide, becaufe our faculties are unequal 
to the fubje6t: we fee a littie, and form an opinion ; 
we fee more, and change it. 

This inconftaney and unfteadinefs, to which we muft 
fo often find ourfelves lia;ble, pught certainly to teacb 
us modtratipn and forbearance towards tiipfe who 
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cannot accommodate themfeves to our fentiments : if 
they are deceived, we have no right to attribute their 
miftake to obftinacy or negligence, becaufe we likewife 
have been miflaken ; we may, perhaps, again change 
our own opinion ; ^and what excufe fliall we be able 
to, find for averfion and malignity conceived againfl: 
him, whom we Ihall then find to have committed no 
^fault, and who offended us only by refilling to follow 
us into errour ? 

It may likewife contribute to fofl:en that refentment 
which pride naturally raifes againfl; oppofition, if we 
confider, that he who differs firom us, docs not always 
i!ontradi6l us ; he has one view of an objefl:, and we 
have another ; each defcribes what he fees with equal ' 
fidelity, and each regulates his fi;eps by his own eyes : 
one man with Pofidippus] looks on celibacy as a ftate 
©f gloomy folitude, without a partner in joy, or a com- 
forter in forrow; the other confiders it, with Metrodorus^ 
as a flate firee fix)m incumbrances, in which a man is 
at liberty to choofe his own gratifications, to remove 
firom place to place in queft of pleafure, and to think 
of nothing but merriment and diverfion : full of thefe 
notions one haftens to choofe a wife, and the other 
laughs at his raftmefs, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is 
pofiible that each is right, hut that each is right only 
for himlelf. 

life is not the obje^ of fcience : we fee a little, 
very Utde ; and what is beyond we only can conjec- 
ture. If we inquire of thofc who h&,ve gone before 
us, we receive fmall fatisfaftion ; fome have travelled 
life without obfervation, and ibme willingly miflead 
VA. The only thought^ therefore, on which we can 
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repofe with comfort, is that which prefents to us the 
care of Providence, whofe eye takes in the whole <rf 
things, and underwhofe direSion aU invohintary erroun^ 
will terminate in happineis. 



Numb. io8, Saturday, November ly^ 1753. 

Nobisy cumfimid ocddit brevis luxy 

Nox e/iperpetuo una dormienda, Catullus. 

When once the ihort>liv*d mortal dies, 

A night eternal feals Jiis eye^k ADiusoir* 

It may have been obferved by every reader, tbirt there 
are certain topicks which never are exhaiiiied. Of 
fome images and fentiments the mind of man xmyh^ 
faid to be enamoured ; it meets them, however oflea 
they occur, with the fame ardour which a lover feels 
at the fight of his miftrefs, and parts from them with 
the fame regret when they can no longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many defcriptions which the poels 
have tranfcribed from each other, and their fucceflbrs 
will probably copy, to the end of time ; which will 
continue to engsige, or as the French term it, to flatter 
the imagination, as long as human naturq fhall remain 
the fame. 

' When a poet mentions the fpring, we know tiftt 
the zephyrs are about to whifper, that the groves are 
to recover their verdure, the linnets to warble forth 
their notes of love, and the flocks and herds to friik 
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over vales painted with flowers : yet^ who is there fo 
inienfible (k the beauties of nature, fo little delighted 
with the renovation of the world, as not to feel his 
heart bound at the mention of the fpring ? 

When night overihadows a romantick fcene, all. is 
ftillnefe, filence, and quiet ; the poets of the grove 
ceafe their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majefty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every paliion and purfuit is for a while 
fufpended. All this we know already, yet we hear if 
repeated without wearineis ; becaufe fuch is generally 
the life of man, that he is pleafed to think on the 
time when he ihall paufe from a fenle of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
Icnow that we fhall find what we have already feen, a 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank di- 
verfified witii flowers, a green arch tliat excludes the 
fim, and a natural grot ftiaded with myrtles ; yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleafing gloom, to enjoy cool- 
jiefe and privacy, and gratify himfelf once more by 
fcenes with which nature has formed him to be de- 
lighted? 

Many moral fentiments likewile are fo adapted to 
our (iate, that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom read without exciting a gentle 
emotion m the mind : fuch is the comparifon of the 
life of man with the duration of a flower, a thought 
which perhaps every nation has heard warbled in its 
pwn language, from the infpired poets of the Hebrews 
to our own times: yet this comparifon muft always 
pleafe,. becaule every heart feels its jujftnels, and every 
hour confirms it by example. 

Such, 
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Such, likewife, is the precept that direfts us to ufe 
the prefent hour, and refer nothing to a diftant-time, 
which we are uncertain whether we (hall reach : Qsi^ 
every moraUft may venture to inculcate, becaufe it 
will always be approved, and beCaufe it is always 
forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu* 
ments more powerful than the differtations of liioral-^ 
ists : we fee men pleafing themfelves with future hap- 
pinefe, fixing a certain hour for the completion of 
their w ilhes, and periftiing fome at a greater and fome 
at a lefs diljance from the happy time; all complain- 
ing of their difappointments, and lamenting that they 
had fufFered the years which Heaven allow ed them, 
to pafs without improvement, and deferred the prin* 
cipal purpofe of their lives to^the time when life itfelf 
was to forfake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
calualties and dangers which befet die life of man, 
we ftiall be able to reach the time appointed for hap* 
pinefs or wildom; but it is likely, that whatever 
now hinders us from doing that which oui; reafon 
and conlfciencc declare neceflary to be done, will 
equally abftru£t us in thnes to come. It is eafy for 
the imagination, o})erating on things not yet exifting^ 
to^ pleafe iti'elf with Iccnes of unmingled felicity, or 
-plan out coudes of unifonn virtue : but good and evil 
are in real life infeparably united; habits grow ftronger 
by indulgence; and reafon lofes her dignity, in pro* 
portion as (he has oftener yielded to temptation : " he 
" that cannot live well to-day," fays Martial, " will 
" be lefs qualified to live well to-morrow." 

Of 
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Of the uncertamty of every human good, every hu- 
toeoi being feems to be 'convinced ; yet this uncertainty 
4$ voluntarily increafed by unneceffary delay, whether 
we refpeQ; extennal caufes, or confider the nature of 
our own minds. He that now feeb a defire to do 
*ri^t, and wifties to regulate his life According to his 
reafon, is not fure that, at any future time affignable, 
lie ftiall be able to rekindle the fame ardour; he that 
'has now an opportunity offered him of breaking loofe 
"from vice and folly, cannot know, but that he fhatt 
•hereafter be more entangled, and ftruggle for freedom 
without obtaining it. 

We are fo unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own difadvanta!ge, that we will always imagine the per- 
spicacity of our judgment and the ftrength of our refb- 
lution more likely to increafe than to grow lels by time ; 
and, therefore, conclude, that the will to purfue laudable 
purpofes, will be always feconded by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating the 
ftrength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncer- 
tainty of that life in wliicli they muft be employed : 
we fee every day the unexpefted death of our friends 
and our ene^riies, we fee new graves hourly opened 
for men older and younger than ourfelves, for the 
cautious and the carelefs, the diifolute and the tem- 
perate, for men who like us were providing to enjoy 
or improve hours now irreveriibly cut oft\' we fee all 
this, and yet, inftead of living, let year glide after year 
in preparations to live. 

Men are fo frequently cut oif in the midfl of their 
projections, that fudden death caule^ little emotion 
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in them that behold it, unlels it be impreffisd upon 
the attention by uncommon circumftances. I, like 
every other man, have outlived multitudes, have feea 
ambition fink in its triumphs; and beauty perifli in its 
bloom ; but have been feldom fo much affe6bed as by 
the fote of Euryalus, whom I lately loft as I began to 
love him. 

Euryalus had for fome time flouriihed in a lucrative 
profeffion; but having fufFered his imagination to be 
fired by an unextinguilhable curiofity, he grew weary 
of the fame dull round of life, relblved to harafe him- 
felf no longer with the drudgery of getting money, but 
to quit his bufmefs and his profit, and enjoy for a few 
years the pleafures of travel. His fiiends heard him 
proclaim his refolution without fufpefting that he 
intended to purfue it : but he was conftant to his pur- 
pofe, and with great expedition clofed his accounts 
and fold his movables, paffed a few days in bidding 
farewell to his companions, and with all the eagemefs 
of romantick chivalry croffed the fca in fearch of 
happinefe. Whatever place was renowned in ancient 
or modem hiftory, whatever region art or nature had 
diftinguilhed, he determined to vifit: full of defigi 
and hope he landed on tlie continent; his friends 
cxpefted accounts from him of the new fcencs that 
opened in his progrefs, but \^ ere informed in a few days 
that Euryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
state, whence none ever (hall Tetum ; and can now 
only benefit his friends, by remaining in their me- 
mories a permanent and efficacious inftance of the 
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bliiKlneis of delire, and the uncertainty of all tenref* 
trial good. But, perhaps, every man has like me 
loft an EuryaluSj has known a friend die with happi- . 
nefs in his grafp; and yet every man continues to 
think himfelf fecure of life, and defers to fome fiiture 
time of leifure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature; the defire of deferring in an- 
other time, what cannot be done wthout endurance 
of fome pain, or forbearance of fome pleafure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or fuppreffed; 
there will always be fomething that we fhall wilh to 
have finiihed, 'and be neverthelefe unwilling to begin : 
but againft this unwillingnefe it is our duty to ftrug- 
gle, and every conqueft over our paffions will make 
way for an ealier conqueft; cuftom is equally forcible 
to bad and good ; nature will always be at variance 
with reaJbn, but will rebel more feebly as fhe is* 
oftener fiibdued. 

The common negleCk of the prefent hour is more 
fhameiul and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by errour, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
fiability of life, the weakeft underftanding never 
tlunks wrong, though the ftrongeft often omits to 
think juftly: reafon and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real fiate ; but we refule to liften 
to their liiggeftions, becaufe we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them: but, furely, nothing is more 
unworthy of a reafonable being, than to ftiut his eyes, 
ivhea he fees the road which he is commanded to 
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travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproisfcdhes 
from himfelf ; flor could any motive to tendertiefe, ex- 
cept the confeioulhefs that we have all been guilty of 
the fame fault, difpofe us to pity thofe who thus con* 
fign themfelves to voluntary ruin. 



Numb. iii. Tuesday, Novemier ^7, .17^$. 



Quce noafecimus ipjt. 



Vix ea nojira voco, Ovid. 

Thie deeds of long defcended anceftors 

Arc but by grace of imputation ours, DftYDEN. 



The evils infeparably annexed to the prefent condition 
of man, are fo numerous and affliOive, that it has 
been, from age to age, the talk of fome to bewail, 
and of others to folace them; and he, therefore, will 
be in danger of feeing a common enemy, who fliall 
, attempt to depreciate the few pleafures aiid felicities 
which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will confels, that I have fometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining tlie pretenfions 
that are made to happinefs, by the fplendid and 
envied condition of life; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably fpent, when I have detected the 
impofture of counterfeit advantages, and found dil- 
quiet lurking under falfe appearapces of gayety and 
greatnefs. 

It 
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It is aflerted by a tragick poet, that " eft mifer 
*' nemo .nifi comparatus," " no man is miferable, but 
** a& he is compared with others happier than him- 
" felf :" this pofition is notltrictly and philofophically 
true. He might have faid, with rigorous propriety, 
that no man is happy but as he is compared with the 
miferable; for fuch is the ftate of this world, that we 
find in it abfolute milery, but happiriels only compara- 
tive; we may incur as much pain as we can poffibly 
endure, though we can never obtain as much happi- 
nels as we might poffibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewife, that many of our miferies 
ate merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
not by the prefence of any real evii, but by the ab- 
fence of fome fiOitious good; of fomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and which 
neither reaibn nor fancy would have prompted us 
to wilh, did we not fee it in the pofleffion of others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be prefcribed, 
but an impartial inquiry into the real worth of that 
which is fo ardently defired. It is well known, how 
much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by 
diftance; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of many 
imagined bleffings it majr be doubted, whether he that 
wants orpoffeffes them has more reaibn to be fatisfied 
mth his lot. 

The dignity of high birtli and long extraftion, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himself; and, therefore, it deferves to be confidered, 
whetli«r the want of that which can never be gained, 
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may not eaiily be endured. It is true, that if we 
confider the triumph and delight with which moft 
of thofe recount their anceftors who have anceftors to 
recount, and the artifices by which fome who have^ 
rifen to unexpefted fortune endeavour to infert them- 
felves into an honourable fiem, we fhall be inclined to 
fancy that wifdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, 
or that all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are 
accumulated on their defcendant. Reafon, indeed, 
will foon inform us, that our eftimation of birth is ar- 
bitrary and capricious, and that dead anceftors can 
have no influence but upon imagination : let it then 
be examuied, whether one dream may not operate in 
the place of another ; whether he that owes nothing to 
forefathers, may not receive equal pleafure from the 
confcioufneis of owing all to himfelf; whether he may 
not, with a little meditation, find it more honourable 
to found than to continue a family, and to gain dignity 
than tranfmit it; whether, if he receives no dignity 
from the virtues of his family, he does not likewife 
efcape the danger of being diigraced by their crimes; 
and whether he that brings a new nanie into the world, 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
witliout a ftake, and opportunity of winning much 
tiiough he has nothing to lofe. 

There is another opinion Concerning happinefe, 
which approaches much more nearly to univerfality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reafon be dif- 
puted. The pretenlions to anceiti'al honours many 
of the fons of earth eafily fee to be ill-grounded; but 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 
riches, and to confider thofe as the minions of fon- 
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tune, who are wealthy frbm their cradles, whofe eftate 
is " res nmi parta labore fed relifla;" " the acquifi- 
•* tion of another, not of themfelves;" and whom a: 
father s induftiy has difpenfed from a laborious atten- 
tion to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to difpde 
of life as fancy ihall dire£i; them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to 
diicem the beit ufe of time, and refolute to pra6tiie it; 
it might be granted, I think, without hefitation, that 
total liberty would be a bleffing; and tlmt it would be 
deferable to be left at large to the exercife of religious 
and focial duties, without the interruption of importu- 
nate avocations. 

But fiace felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinels to one man may be to another 
the caufe of mifery, we are to confider, what ftate is 
beft adapted to human nature in its prefent degeneracy 
and fiailty. And, liurely, to fitr the greater number it 
is highly expedient, that they (hould hy ibine fettled 
fcheme of duties be refcued from the tyranny of caprice, 
tiiat they Ihould be driven on by neceffity through the 
paths of life with their attention confined to a ftated talk, 
tiiat they may be lefs at leifure to deviate into mifdiief 
at the call of folly. 

When we oblerve the lives of thofc whom an ample 
inheritance has let loole to their own direOion, what 
do we difcover that can excite our envy? Their time 
ieems not to pals with much applaufe from others, or 
iatisfa6tion to themfelves: many Iquandar their exube- 
rance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other ufe of money than to inflame, their pafli(Mis, 
aad riot in a wide range of licentioufaefe; otters, lefa 
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criminal 'mdee^, but fiirely, opt much to be piatfiMl^ lie 
down to fleep, and rife up. to trifle, are asnploffed every 
morning in &iding eKpedient$ >to rid tbeooieLves of the 
day, chafe pleaiure through all the (daces of peblick 
refiirt, fly from London to Bath^ and from Bath to 
London^ without any other reaibn fcH* changing place, 
but that they go in queft of company as idle and as 
vagrant as thexoielves, always endeavouring to raife 
feme new defire that they may have fomething to^'purfiie, 
to rekindle fome hope which they know will be dit 
appointed, changing one amufement for another which 
a few months will make equally iniifnd, or finking into 
languor and diieaie for want of fomething to aduate 
their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented thofe places, where idlers 
aflemble to efcape from iblitude, knows tibat this is 
generally the itate of the wealthy ; axKi from this frate 
it is no great hardihip to be deharred* No man can 
be happy in total idlenels : he that fhould be con- 
demned to lie twpid and motionlds, " would fly for 
*^ recreation," fays Southy " to the mines and the gal- 
" leys ;" and it is well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for thofe, who would not have known how 
to procure it for themfelves. 

He, whofe mind is engaged by the acquifiticm or 
improvement of a fortun^e, not only efcapes the in* 
fipidity of indifference, and the tedioufiieis of ina3i- 
yity^ but gains enjoymaiits wholly unknown to thofe, 
who live lazily <mi the toil of others ; for life affords 
00 hi^er pleaiure than that of furmounting dif&culties, 
paififig from one ftep of fucceis to another, forming 
new wiflies, and feeing them gratified. He that labours 
5 > 
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in any great or kuidable undertaking, has his fatigues 
ik&. iippottedi hy.hope, and aftenvards rewarded by 
joy ; he is always moving to a certain end, and when> 
he has attained it, an end mpre diftant invites him to 
a new purfuit 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate ; the wifeft fchemes are broken by unex- 
pefitedl accidents ; the moft conftant perfeverance fome- 
times toils through life without a recompense ; but 
labour, though uitfucceis&l, is more eligible tlian idle- 
neis ; he Aat pmiecutes a lawful purpofe by lawful 
meotis, afts always with the approbation of his own 
reaibn ; he is animated through the courfe of his en- 
deavours by an expeftation which, though not certain,. 
he knows to be juft ; and is at laft comforted in his 
di&ppointment, by the confciouiheis that he has Hot 
failed by his own fault. 

r That kkid of life is moft happy which affords us moft 
opportunities of gaining our own efteem ; and what 
can any man infer in his own favour from a condition 
to wliich, however prolperous, he contributed nothing, 
and which the vileft and weakeft of the fpecies would 
have obtained by the fame right, had he happened to 
be the fon of the fame father. 

To ftrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the hi^eft human fehcity; the' next, is to ftrive, and 
deferve to conquer : but he whofe life has paffed with- 
out a conteft, and who can boaft neither fuccels nor 
merit, can lurvey himlelf only as a ufelefs filler of ex- 
iflence; and if he is content with his own charafter, 
muft pwc his fati8la6kion to infenfibility. 

Thus it appears that the fatirift advifed righdy, when 
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■£ Tie direfted us to refign ourfelves to the hands of 

^' JHeaven, and to leave to fuperiour powers the deter- 

mination of our lot : 

Permittis ipfis expendere NuminibuSy quid 
Cgnveniat riobiSf rebufquefit utile nojiris : 
Carior eji illis homo quamfibi, 

Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above : 
Leave tliem to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 
In goodnefsasin greatnefs they excel : 
Ah ! that we lov'd oarfelves biit half fo welh 

Drydek. 

What ftate of life admits moft happinefs, is un- 
certain ; but that uncertainty ought to reprefe the pe- 
tulance of comparifon, and filence the murmurs of dif- 
content. 



Numb* 115. Twesday, December w^ 1753. 

Scribimus indodli doBique, Hon. 

All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 

They who have attentively confidered the hiftory of 
mankind, know that every age has its peculiar charac- 
ter. At one time, no defire is felt but for military 
honours ; every fummer affords battles and fieges, and 
the world is filled with ravage, bloodfhed, and devaf- 
tation : this languinary fury at length fubfides, and na- 
tions are divided into faftions, by controverfies about 

points 
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points that will never be decided. Men then grow 
iveary of debate £ind altercation, and apply themfelves to 
the arts of profit ; trading companies are formed, ma-* 
riufaftures. improved, and navigation extended; and 
nothing is any longer thought on, but the increafe and 
prefervation of property, the artifices of getting money, 
and the pleafures of fpending it 

The prefent age, if we confider chiefly the ftate of 
our own country, may be ftyled witli great propriety 
The age of AtUhcrs; for, perhaps, tliere never was a 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of eveiy 
kind of education, of every profeffion and employment 
were pofting with ardour fo general to the preis. The 
province of writing was formerly left to thofe, who by 
ftudy, or appearance of ftudy, were fuppofed to have 
^nned knowledge unattainable by the bufy part of 
mankind ; but in thefe enli^tened days, every man 
is qualified to infiru6l every other man : and he that 
beats the anvil, or guides the plough, not Content with 
ftipplying corporal neceffities, amufes himfelf in the 
hours of leifure with providing intelle6lual pleafures for 
his countrymen. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints have been made by every generation : but 
though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all times more 
have been willing than have been able to write, yet 
there is no reafon for believing, that the dogmatical 
legions of the prefent race were ever equalled in num- 
ber by any former period; for fo widely is fpread the 
itch of literary praife, that almoft every man is an 
author, either in aft or in purpofe ; has either beftowed 
his favours on the publick, or withholds them, that they 

may 
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may be more feafon^ly. offered, or made more worthy 
of acceptance* 

..In fiwmer times, the pen, like the fword, was coti- 
fidered as configned by nature to the hands of men ; 
the ladies contented themfelves with private virtues and 
domeftick excellence ; and a female writer, like a 
female wamour, was confidered as a kind of eccentric 
being, that deviated, however ill uftrioufly, from her due 
fphere of motion, ^nd was, therefore, rather to be ^ized 
at with wonder, than countenanced by imitation. But 
as the times paft are faid to have been a nation of 
Amazons, who drew the bow and wielded the batde^ 
axe, formed encampments and waited nations; the re* 
volution of years has now produced a generation of 
Amazons of tlie pen, who with the fpirit of their pre- 
deceffors have fet mafculine tyranny at defiance, at 
ferted their claim to the regions of fcience, and feem 
refolved to conteft the ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, tliere are of both fexes, who arc 
autlioa-s only in defire, but have not yet aJttained the 
power of executing their intentions; whofe performances 
have not arrived at bulk fufficient to form a volume, or 
who have not the confidence, however impatient of 
namelefe obfcurity, to folicit openly the ailiftaiice of 
tlie printer. Among tliefe are the innumerable corref** 
pendents of publick papers, who are always offering 
affiftance which no man will receive, and fuggefting 
hints that am never taken, and who complain loudly of ^ 
the pcrvcrfenefs and arrogance of authors, lament their 
inleniihility of their own interefi, and fill the coffee* 
houfcs with dark fiories of performances by eminent 
liands, wiiich have been offered and rejeCbed. 

To 
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To what caufe this univerfal eagemefe of writing can 
be properiy afcribed, I have not yet been able to dit 
cover. It is faid, that every art is propagated in pro*- 
]portion to the rewards conferred upon it ; a pofition 
from which a ftranger would naturally infer, that lite^ 
rature was now bleffed with patronage far tranfcending 
the candour or munificence of the Auguftine age, that 
the road to greatneis was open to none but authors, and 
that by writing alone riches and honour were to be 
obtained. 

* But fince it is true, Aat writers, like other compe* 
titors, are very little difpofed to favour one another, it 
i« not to be expefited, that at a time, when every man 
writes, any man will patronize ; and accordingly, ther6 
is not one that I can recolleft at prefent who profeffes 
the leaft regard for the votaries of fcience, invites the 
addrefles of learned men, or feems to hope for repu- 
tation from any pen but his own. 

The caufe, therefore, of this epidemical confpiracy 
for the deftruCtion of paper, muft remain a fecret : nor 
can I dilcover, whether we owe it to the influences of 
the conftellations, or the intemperature of feafons : 
whether the long continuance of the wind at any fingle 
point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled fropa the earth, 
have turned our nobles and our peafants, our foldiers 
and traders, our men and women, all into wits, philo- 
fophers, and writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to fearch out the 

' cure than the caufe of this intelleftual malady ; and 

he would deferve well of this country, who, inftead of 

ainufing himfetf with conjeftural ipeculations, fliould 

jfind means of perfuading the peer to infpcft his ftewwd's 
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accounts, or repair the rural manfion of his anceftors, 
who could replace the tradelman behind his counter, 
and ibid back the farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themfelves. By the conftitution of ancient Mgyft^ the 
prieftlhood was continually increaiing, till at length 
th^^ was no people befide themfelves : Ihe eltabliih* 
ment was then difTolved, and the number of prieft^ 
was reduced and limited. Thus among us, writert 
will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers will be 
found, and then the ambition of writing muft necef» 
farily ceafe. , 

But as it will be long before the cure is thtis^ gra- 
dually efFefted, apd the evil Ihould be flopped, if it 
be poflible, before it rifes to io great a height, I could 
wiOi that both fexes would fix their thoughts upon fomQ 
falutary confiderations, which might reprefs their ardour 
for that reputation which not one of many thoufands if 
£ited to obtain. 

Let it be deeply imprefled and frequendy recolleOied, 
that he who has not obtained the proper qualifications 
of an author, can have no excufe for the arrogance 
of writing, but the power of imparting to mankind 
fomething neCefTary to be known. A man uneducated 
or unlettered may fometimes ftart a ufeful thought, or 
make a lucky diicoveiy, or obtain by chance fome fecret 
of nature, or fome intelligence of faOs, of which the 
moft a:ilightened mind may be ignorant, and which it 
is better to reveal, thbugh by a ixide and unfldlful com- 
munication, than to lole for ever by fuppreffing it. 

But few will be juftified by this plea; for of the in* 
numerable books and pamphlets that have overfiowed 

the 
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.the luUipii, fcorce one has made any addition to real 
Joiowledge, or contained more than a tranfpofitioii 
of common fentiments and a repetition of common 
.phrafes. • 

. It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to fuppofe 
himfelf property qualified ; and, fince every man is in- 
clined to think well of his own intelleO;, by wliat teft 
' he may try his abilities, without hazarding the contempt 
or refentment of the publick. 

The firft qualification of a writer, . is a perfeft know* 
ledge of the fubjeft which he undertakes to treat ; fmce 
we cannot teach what we do not know, nor can pro- 
perty undertake to inftrufi; c^ers while we are our- 
felves in want of inftruQion. The next requifite is, that 
.he be^malter of the language in which he delivers hii^ 
fentiments ; if he treats of fcience and demonftration, 
that he has attained a fiyle clear, pure, nervous, and 
expreffive ; if his topicks be probable and perfuafory, 
that he be able to recommend them by the fuperad- 
dition of elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours 
of varied diftion, and pour forth the mufick of modu- 
lated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man (hall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it may 
be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but by the 
proper means ; he only can rationally prefume that he 
underitands a fubjeCt, who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto difcuffed it, familiarized their 
arguments to himfelf by long meditation, confulted the 
foundations of different fyftems, and feparated truth 
fi'om errour by a rigorous examination. 

In 
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in like manner, he only hag a right to Ggppok Ihalt 
he can expreis bis thoughts, ndiatevcr '^y are, vnA 
perfpicuity or elegance, who has carefolly.perufed the 
faeit authors, accurately noted their diveifities of %l€|, 
dilig^tly felefled the beft niodes of difitton, and fa- 
tniliarizeid them by long habits of attentive pradice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philofopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on queftions 
Mrhidi he has never ftudied, may without heiitation de- 
termine, that he is about to wafie his own time and 
ihat of his reader, and expofe himfelf to the dmfion 
of tbofe whom he afpires to inftrtt6t : he that withoid 
forming his ftyle by the ftudy of the heft models, 
iiaAens to obtrude his compofitions on Ae publick, may 
be certain, that whatever hope or flattery may fuggeft^ 
he ihall ihock the learned ear with hxtbwciEais, and 
ccmtribute, wherever his woiic (hall be received, to the 
depravation of tafte and tlie corruption of language* 
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Numb. 119. Tuesday, Decemier ^s^ ^753* 

Latiis regnes, avidum domandd 
Spirit um^ qudmji LyUam remotis 
GadibusjungaSf et uterqtte Pasnus 

Serviatuni. Hon* 

By virtue's precepts to controul 

The thirfty cravings of the foul> 

Is over wider realms to reign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spaiti 

You could* to diftant Lybia join^ 

And both the Carthages were thine. t^RANciS; 

When Socrates was alked, " which of mortal men was 
*^ to be accounted neareft to the gods in happinefs ?'* 
he anfwered, " that man^ who is in want of the 
** feweft things.'' 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to bq guefled by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to conftitute happinefi, he meant amplitude of pol^ 
feffions or contra6tion of defire. And, indeed there is 
fo little difference between them, XhsX Alexander ^q 
Great confeffed the inhabitant of a tub the next man 
to the matter of the world; and left a declaration to 
future ages, that if he was not Alexander he Ihould 
wilh to be Diogenes. 

Thefe two ftates, however, though they refemble 
each other iri their confequence, differ widely with 
refpeO; to the faciUty with which they may be attained. 
To make great acquifitions can happen to very few ; 
a^d in thQ uncertainty of human affairs, to many it will 

Vol. Ill S b« 
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be incident to labour without reward, and to lofe what 
they already poffefe by endeavours to make it more : 
fome will always want abflities, and others opportuni- 
ties to accumulate wealth. It is therefore happy, that 
nature has allowed us a more certain and eafy road to 
plenty; every man may grow rich by contracting his 
wifties, and by quiet acquiefcehce in what has been 
given him fupply the ablence of more. 

Yet fo far is almoft every man fi'om emulating the 
happinefs of the gods, by any other means tha» ^^)- 
ing at their power, that it feems to be the great buiineis 
of hfe to create wants as faft they are fatisfied. It 
has been long obferved by moralifts, that every man 
Iqaanders or lofes a great part of that life, of which 
every mau'knows and deplores tlie Ihortnefs : and it 
^lay be remarked witli equal juftnefe, that though every 
man laments his own infufficiency to his happinefs, an4 
knows himfelfaneceffitous and precarious being, incef- 
fantly foliciting the affiftance of others, and feeling 
wants which liis own art or Ibrength cannot fupply ; yet 
there is no man, who does not, by the fuperaddition of 
unnatural cares, render himfelf fiill more dependent; 
who docs not create an artificial poverty, and fuffer 
himfelf to feel pain for the want of that, of which, when 
it is gained, he can have no enjoyment. 

It muft, indeed, be allowed, that as we lofe part of 
our time becaufe it fteals away filent and invifible, and 
many an hour is pafled before we recoUefl that it is 
paffing ; h unnatural defires infinuate tliemfelves urn 
obferved into the mind, and we do not perceive that 
they are gaining upon us, till the pain which they give 
us awakens us to notice. No man iS-ihlnciently vi* 
13 gilant 
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gftam to take account of evety minute of his life, or to 
watch every motion of his heaii:. Much of our time 
Kkewile is facrificed to cuftom ; we trifle, becaufe we 
fee others trifle : in the fame manner we catch from 
example the contagion of defire ; we fee all about us 
bufied in puriuit of imaginary good, and begin to buftle 
in the fame chafe, left greater aftivity Ihould triumph 
over us. 

It is true, that to man as a member of fociety, many 
things become neccflary, m hich, perhaps, in a ftate of 
nature are fuperfluous ; and that many things, not ab- 
folutely ncceflary, arc yet fo uleful and convenient, that 
they cannot eafily be fpar«d. I will make yet a more 
ample and liberal conceffion? In opulent ftates and 
regular governments, the temptations to wealtli and rank, 
and to the diftinClions that follow them, are fuch as no 
iwce of underftanding finds it eafy to rcfift. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of lite difturbed only 
•by endeavour^ after wealth and hoipur ; by folicitude, 
which the world, whether juftly or not, confidered as 
impoitant ; I ihould fcaixely have had courage to in- 
culcate any precepts of moderation and forbearance. 
He that is engaged in a purfuit, in which all mankind 
profels to be his rivals, is fupported by the authority 
of all mankind in the profecution of liis defign,. and 
will, tlierefore, fcarcely ftop to hear the lectures of a 
Iblitary philofopher. Nor am I certain, that the ac- 
cumulation of honeft gain ought to be hindered, or the 
ambition of juft honours always to be reprefled. What- 
ever can enable the pofleflbr to confer any benefit 
upon others, may be defired upon virtuous principles ; 
and we ought not too ralhly to accufe any man of 

$ -2 intending 
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intending to confine the influence of his acquiiitions to 
himfelf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom Ihall we 
find among thofe that fortune permits to form their 
own manners, that is not tormenting himfelf with a wifti 
for fomething, of which all the pleafure and all the 
benefit will ceafe at the moment of attainment ? One 
man 4s beggaring his pofterity to build a houfe, wliich 
when finiflied he never will inhabit ; another is level- 
ling mountains to open a profpeft, which, when he lias 
once enjoyed it, he can enjoy no more ; another is 
painting ceilings, carving wainfcot, and filling liis apart- 
ments with coftly furniture, only that fome nei^bour- 
ing houfe may not be richer or finer than his own. 

That fplendour and elegance are not defirable, I am 
not fo abftrafted from life as to inculcate ; but if we 
inquire clofely into the reafon for which they are ef- 
teemed, we Ihall find them vahied principally as evi- 
deuces of wealth. Nothing, therefore, canfliow greater 
depravity of underftanding,, than to delight in die ftiew 
when the reality is wanting ; or voluntarily to become 
poor, that ftrang^rs may for a time imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yei minuter objefits and more tiifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
fleep by the want of a Ihell paiticularly variegated ! 
who are wafting their lives, in ftratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not underftand ; who 
pine with envy at the flowers of another man's parterre; 
who hover like vultures round the owner of a folTil, 
in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death ; and who 
would not much regret to fee a ftreet in flames, if a 
box of medals niiglit be fcattered in the tumult 
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He that imagines me to fpeak of thefe fkges in terms' 
exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converfed but little 
with the race of virtuofos. A flight acquaintance with 
their ftudies, and a few vifits to their aflemblies, would 
inform him, that nothing is fo worthlefs, but that pre- 
judice and caprice can give it value ; nor any tiling of 
fo little ufe, but that by indulging an idle competition 
or unreafonable pride, a man may make it to himfelf 
i)ne of the neceflaries of life. 

Defires like thefe, I may furely, without incurring the 
cenfiire of morofenefs, advife every man to repel when 
they invade his mind ; or if he admits them, never to 
allow them any greater influence, than is neceflary to 
give petty employments the power of pleafing, and di- 
verfify the day with flight amiifements. 

An ardent wifli, whatever be its objeft, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe 
ourfelves to want, torments us not in proportion to its 
real value, but according to the eftimation by which 
we have rated it in our own minds ; in fome difeales, 
the patient has been obferved to long for food, which 
icarce any pxtremity of hunger would in health have 
compelled him to fwaHow ; but while his organs were 
|hus depraved, the craving was irrefiftible, nor could 
any reft be obtained till it was appeafed by compliance. 
Of the fame nature are the in^egular appetites of the 
mind; though they are often excited by trifles, they are 
equally difquieting with real wants : the Roman, who 
wept at the death of his lamprey, felt the fame degree 
pf Ibrrow that extorts tears qn other occafions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
reprelfed upon yet a higher confideration ; they muft 
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be confidered as enemies not only to happinefe but 
tx) virtue. There are men, ^nong thofe commonly 
reckoned the learned and the wife, who ^pare no ftra^ 
tagems to remove a competitor at an auction, who will 
fink the price of a rarity at the expenfe of truth, and 
whom it is not iafe to truft alone in a library or cabinet 
Thefe are faults, which the fraternity leem to look upoa 
a^ jocular mifchiefs, or to think excufed by the violence 
of the temptation ; but I ftiall always fear that he, 
who accuftoms himfelf to fraud in little things, wants 
only opportunity to praftife it m greater ; " he that has 
" hardened himfelf by killing a fheep," fays Pythagoras^ 
*' will with lefs reluftance Ihed the blood of a inan." 

To prize every thing according to its real ufe ought 
to be the aim of a rational being. Ther^are few things 
which can much conduce to happmefe, and, therefore, 
few things to be ardently defired.' He that looks up<Mi 
the bufmefs and buftle of the world, with the philofojAy 
with which Socrates furveyed the fair at Athens^ will . 
turn away at laft witli his exclamation, " How many 
•' tiling!^ ^re herp which I do not want !'* 
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Numb. lio. Saturday, Becemher 29, 1753. 



- Ultima femper 
Expedanda dies homini, dicique heatitus 
Ante obitum nemo fupremaque funera debet, Ovin, 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addison. 



The numerous miferiea of humaa life have extorted 
ia all ages an univerfal complaint The wifeft of men 
^rminated all his experiments in llearch of happinefe» 
by the mournful confeffion, that " all is vanity ;" and 
the ancient patriarchs lamented, tlaat " tlie days of 
theip pilgrimage were few and evil/* 

Tha?e is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
ftiperfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any aflertion 
of which our own eyes will more eafily difcover, or our 
fenfiitions more frequently impreis the truth, than, tliat 
mifefy is the lot of man, that our prefent ftate is a ftate 
of danger and infelicit}^ 

When wc take the moft diftant profpeO: of life, 
what does it prelent us but a chaos of imhappinefe, a 
confufed and tumultuous fcene of labour and conteft, 
difappointtncnt and defeat ? If we view paft ages in 
the refle^bn of hiftdry, what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities ? One year is 
diftinguiflied by a femine, another by an eartliquake ; 
kingdoms are made defolate, Ibmetimes by wars, and 
femc^mes by peftilence ; the peace of the world is 
s 4 interrupted 
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interruptecl at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, at 
another by the rage of a conqueror, The memory is 
ftored only with viciflitudes of ^yil ; and the happinefs, 
fuph as it is, of one part of manldnd, is found to arife 
commonly from fanguinary fuccefs, frpm viSbories whicli 
confer upon them the power, not fo much of improv-; 
ing life by any new enjoyment, as of infliOdng mifery 
on others, and gratifying their own pride by compara^ 
tive greatnefs. 

But by him that examines life with a more clofe 
attention, the happinefs of the world will be found ftiH 
lels than it appears. In fome intervals of publick pro^ 
perity, or to ufe terms more proper, in fome mtennifi' 
fions of calamity, a general difFufion of happinefs may 
feem to overfpread a people ; all is triumph and exul-^ 
tation, jollity and plenty ; there are no publick fears 
and dangers, and •* no complainings in the /treats," 
But the condition of individuals is very little mended 
by this general calm : pain and malice and difcontent 
ftill continue their havock ; the fdent depredation goes 
inceflantiy forward; and the grave continues to be filled 
by the vi€tims of forrow. 

He that enters a gay affembly, beholds the cheer-, 
fulnefs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fitting vacant and difengaged, with no other attention 
than to give or to receive pleafure ; would naturally 
imagine, that he had reached at laft the metropolis of 
felicity, the place facred to gladnefe of heart, firom 
whence all fear and anxiety were irreverfibly excluded, 
,3uch, indeed, we may often find to be the opinion of 
thofe, who from a lower fi;ation look up to tha^^pomp 
^d gaye^ ivhicb they caonpt teach ; but w|iq is tl^&re 
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of thofe whoi frequent thefe luxurious affemblies, tliat 
will not confeis his own uneafineis, or cannot recount 
the vexations and diftreffes that prey upon the lives of 
his gay companions ? 

The world, in its beft ftate, is nothing more than a 
larger, affembly of beings, combining to counterfeit hap^ 
pineis which they do not feel, employing every art and 
contrivance to embellifti life, and to hide their real 
condition from the eyes of one another. 

The fpecies of happinefe molt obvious to the obfer-* 
vation of others, is that which depends upon the good* 
of fortune ; yet even this, is often fi6titious. There is 
in the world more poverty than is generally imagined ; 
not only becaufe many whofe poffeflions are large have 
^Lefires ftill larger, and many meafure their wants by 
the gratifications which others enjoy : but great num- 
bers are preffed by real neceffities which it is their chief 
ambition to conceal, and are forced to purchafe the 
appearance of competence and cheerfulnefs at the ex- 
penfe of many comforts and conveniencies of Ufe. 

Many, however, are Confeffedly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently removed from all danger of real 
poverty : but it has been long ago remarked, that 
money cannot purchafe quiet ; the higheft of mankind 
can promife themfelves no exemption from that difcord 
or fufpicion, by which the fweetnefs of domeftick re- 
tirement is deftroyed ; and muft always be even more 
iBxpofed, in the fame degree as they are elevated above 
Othei^, to the treachery of dependents, the calumny of 
defamers and the violence of opponents. 

Affliction is infeparable from our prefent ftate ; it 
j^h^r^^ to al) the inhabitants of this world, in dif- 
ferent 
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ft?rent proportions indeed, bu4 wiA aa aliotment which 
feems very little regulated by our own condud;. It 
has beeti the boaft of fome ^veiling moi'alifts, that every 
man s fortune was in his^ own po^ver, that prudence 
fopplied the place of all other divinities, and that hap- 
|>inefs is tlie unfiiiling consequence of virtue. But, 
furely, the quiver of Omnipotence is ftored with ar- 
rows, againft whicli thefliield of human virtue, however 
adamantine it has been boafted, is held up in vain : we 
do not always fuflfer by our crimes ; we are not always 
protefted by our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
dai^er of fuffering by the crimes of others; even Im 
goodneis may raife him enemies of implacable malice 
and reftlefe perleverance : the good man has never 
l>€en warranted by Heaven from the treachery of 
friends, the difobedience of diildren, or the diftionefty 
of a wife ; he may fee his cares made ufelefs by pro- 
fiifion, his inftruCtions defeated by perverfenefe, and hb . 
kindnefs rejeflred by ingratitude ; he may languifll 
under the infamy of falle accufations, or periih re- 
proachfully by an unjuft fentence. 

A good man is fubjeft, like other mortals, to all the 
influences of natural evil ; his harveft is not fpared by 
the tempeft, nor his cattle by the murrain ; his houfe 
flames like others in a conflagration ; nor have his^ 
fliips any peculiar power of refifting hurricanes : h» 
mind, however elevated, inhabits a body fubjcft to Uh 
numerable cafualties, of which he muft always fliarc 
the^dangers and the pains; he bears about him^^ the feed* 
of difeale, and may linger away a great part of his life? 
under ttic tortures of the gout twr ftooe ; at one tiwe 
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groaning with infufTerable anguiA^ at anotliei^ difiblvcd 
in liftlefiiers arid languor. 

From this general and indiicriininate diftribiUion of 
mifery, tb# moralifts have always derived ono of their 
ftrongeft moral arguments for a future ftatc ; for fmcc 
the common events of the prefent life happen alike to 
the good and Taad, it follows from the juitice of the 
Supreme Being, that tliere muft be another ftate of 
exiftence, in which a juft retribution fliall be made, and 
every man Ihall be happy and miferable accoi^mg to 
his works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, afford fome proof 
of a future ftate, compared as well with the mercy as 
the juftice of God. It is fcarcely to be imagined that 
Infinite Benevolence would create a being capable of 
enjoying fo much more than is here to be enjoyed, and 
qualified by nature to prolong pain by remembrance, 
and anticipate it by terrour, if he was not defigned for 
fomcthing nobler and better than a ftate, in which many 
of his faculties can ferve only for his toiment; in whicli 
he is to be importune-d by defires that never can be 
fatisfied, to feel many evils wliich he had no power to 
avoid, and to fear many which he Ihall never feel : there 
wiU furely come a time, when every capacity of happineft 
(hall be filled, and none ihall be wretched but by his 
own fault 

In the mean time, it is by affliQ;ion chiefly tliat the 
heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fixed 
upon a better ftate. Profpeiity, allayed and imperfeft 
as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, to fix 
the mind upon the prefent fcene, to produce confidence 
^nd elation, and to make hkn who enjoys affluence and 
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honours forget the hand by which they were befiowed. 
It is feldom that we are otherwife, than by affliOion, 
awakened to a fenfe of our own imbecility, or taught 
to know how Uttle all our ac(}uifitions can conduce to 
fafety or to quiet ; and how jufdy we may afcribe to 
the fuperintendence of a higher Power, thofe bleffings 
which in the wantonnels of fuccefe we confidered as the 
attainments of our policy or courage. 

Nothing TX)nfers lb much ability to refill the temp- 
tations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confideration of the ihortnefs of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of thofe pleafures that foUcit our purfuit ; and 
tliis confideration can be inculcated only by afBi3ion« 
" O Death! how bitter is the remembrance of thee, 
" to a man that lives at eafe in his poffefllions !" If 
our prefent fl^te were one continued fucceffion of de- 
lights, or one uniform flow of calmnefe and tranquillity, 
we ihould never willingly think upon its end ; death 
would then furely furprife us as " a thief in the night f 
and our taik of duty would remain imfinifhed, till ** the 
" night came when no man can work.** 

While aflSiOion thus prepares us for felicity, we may 
corifole ourfelves under its preflures, by remembering, 
that they are no particular marks of divine difpleafiire ; 
fince all the diflireffes of perfecution have been fufFered 
by thofe, " of whom die world was not worthy ; and 
" the Redeemer of Mankind himfelf was a man of 
" forrows and acquainted with grief" 
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Numb. 126. Saturday, January 19, 1754. 

■ Steriles nee legit arenas 

Ut caneret panels merfitque lioe piUvere verum* Lucan". 



Csinft thou believe the vaft eternal Mind 

Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian fands coiifin'd ? 

That he would chufe this wafte, this barren ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around. 

And leave his truth in wilds and deferts drown'd ? 



\ 



There has always prevailed among that part of man- 
kind that addid: their minds to fpeculation, a propen- 
fity to talk much of the delights of retirement; and 
fome of the moft pleafmg compofitions produced in 
every age contain defcriptions of the peace and happi- 
nefs of a country life. 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambitioufly re- 
peat the praifes of folitude, have always confidered, 
how much they depreciate mankind by declaring, that 
whatever is excellent or defirable is to be obtained by 
departing from them ; that the affiftance which we 
may derive from (Mie another, is not equivalent to the 
evils which we have to fear ; that the kindnefs of a 
few is overbalanced by the malice of many ; and that 
the prote6tion of fociety is too dearly purchafed by en- 
countering its dangere and enduring its opprelfions. 

Thefe fpecious reprefentations of folitaiy happinefs, 
however opprobrious to humato nature, have fo far 
fpread their influence over the world, that aluioft every 
man delights his, imaginatipn with the hopes of obtain- 
ing 
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ing fome time an opportunity of retreat. Many^ in- 
deed, who enjoy reti^eat only in imagination, content 
themfelvcs with believing, that another year will tran- 
(port them to rural tranquillity, and die while they talk 
of doing what, if they had lived longer, they would never 
have done. But many likewife there are, either of 
greater refolution or more credulity, who in eameft try 
the ftate which they have been taught to think thus 
fecure from cares and dangers ; and retiire to privacy, 
either that they may improve their happinels, increafe 
their knowledge, or exalt their virtue. 

The greater part of tlie admirers of foUtude, as of 
all other clafles of mankind, have no higher or remot)^ 
view, than the prelbnt gi'atification of their paffions. 
Of tilde, fome, haughty and impetuous, fly from fociety 
only becaule they cauuot bear to repfiy to otliers th(* 
regard which tliemfelvcs exa6t ; and think no ftate of 
life eligible, but that w hich places them out of tlie rea<^ 
of cenfure or controul, and affords them opportunities 
of living in a pierpetual compliance witli their own ia- 
clinations, without the necelGty of regulating their •€• 
^ons by any otlier man s convenience or opinion. 

There are othei^, of minds mor€ deHcate and tender, 
eafily offended by every deviation from rectitude, feoa 
diigufted by ignorance or impertinence, and always ex- 
pelling from the convcrfation of mankind more ele- 
gance, purity, and truth, than the mingled mafs of Uik 
will eafily afford. Sucli men are in hafte to retire firom 
grolTnels, falfehood, and brutality ; and hope to find in 
private habitations at leaft a negative felicity, an ex- 
emption from the lliocks and perturbations with whicjt 
publick fcenes are continually diftreiling them. 

T* 
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To neiftier of Acjfe voteries wiH folitude a^rd tksH 
conteitt, which 'flie has been taught fo lavifhly td pw>- 
fftife The mam of arrogance m ill quickly difcover, 
that by cfcapiffg from his opponent he has loft his 
flattserers, that . grcatnds is nothing whei^ it is not 
feen, tend power nothing where k cannot be felt: and 
he, whofe faculties are employed in too clofe an ob- 
fervation of failings and dcfefts, will find his condi- 
tion very little mended by transferring his attention 
from dthers to hinrielf : he will probably foon come 
back in qneft of new objefis, and be glad to keep his 
captionfiiefe employed on any charaftei' rather thsaX 
his own. 

Others are feduced into folitude merely by the at> 
^ority of great names, and expeQ: to find thofe charms 
in tranquillity wliicli have allured ftateftnen ahd con- > 
querors to the ftiades.: thefe likewife are apt to wonder 
«t thek difappointment, for want of coniidcririg, that 
thofe rAiom the^ afpire to imitate earned with them to 
their country feats minds full fraught with liibjefts of 
refleftion, the confcioufnefs of great merit, the memory 
of aiuftriousu5tions, the knowledge of imi)ortant events, 
asid the feeds of mighty defigns to be ripened by 
future meifitation* Solitude was to fiich men a releafe 
from fatigue, and an opportunity of ulefulncfs. But 
\vbat can retirement confer upon him, who having 
/done Tiothing, can receive no fupport from his own 
importance, who having known notliing can find ho 
eirt«twnment in reviewing the paft, and who intend- 
ing nothing can form no hopes from profpe6ts of the 
fotore? He ^an, lurely, take no wifer courfe thwi 

that 
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tfiat of lofing himfelf again in the crowd, and filling 
the vacuities of his mind with the news of the day. 

Others confider folitude as the parent of philoibphy, 
and retire in expe£tation of greater intimacies with 
fcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when he con- 
ferred with Egeria. Thefe men have not always rea- 
fon to repents Some ftudies require a continued pro* 
fecntion of the fame train of thought, fuch as is too 
often interrupted by the petty avocations of common 
life : fometimes, likewife, it is neceffary, that a multi- 
plicity of objc6b be at once prefent to the mind ; and 
every thing, tlierefore, muft be kept at a difiance, 
which may perplex the memory, or diffipate the at* 
tention. 

But though learning may be conferred by folitude, 
its a*ppiication muft be attained by gener^ converfe* 
He has learned to no purpofe, that is not able to * 
teach; and he will always teach unfuccefeful^, who 
cannot recommend his fentiments by his diQaoa or 
addrefs. 

Even the acquifition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of fociety : he that never 
compares his notions with thofe of others, readily ac- 
quiefces in his firft thoughts, and very feldom difcovers 
the objeOions which may be raifed againft his opi^ 
nions ; he, therefore, often thinks himfelf in pofleffion 
of truth, when he is only fondling an errour long fince 
exploded. He that has neither companions nor rivals 
. in his ftudies, will always applaud his own progreis^ 
aiid think highly of liis performances, becaufe he knows 
not that otliers have equalled or excelled him. And I 

am 
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am afraid it may be added, that the ftudent who with- 
draws himfelf from the world, will loon feel that 
ardour extinguilhed which praife or emulation had 
enkindled, and take the advantage of fecrecy to fleep, 
rather than to labour. 

There remains yet another fet of reclufes, whofe 
intention entitles them to higher refpeO:, and whofe 
motives deferve a more ferious confideration. Thefe 
retire . from the world, . not merely to balk in eale or 
gratify curiofity ; but that being difengaged from com- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in the duties 
of religion : that they may regulate their aQions vvdth 
ftriOier vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mifts of mortality, 
I am far from prefuming myf^f qualified to give 
directions. On him that appears " to pafs through 
" things temporary," with no other care than " not 
" to lofe finally the tilings eternal," I look with 
fiich veneration as inclines me to approve his conduft 
in the whole, without a minute examination of its 
parts ; yet 1 could nev^r forbear to wilh, that while 
vice is every day multiplying feducements, and ftalking 
forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue would not 
withdraw the influence of her prefence, or forbear to 
a^rt her natural dignity by open and undaunted per- 
feverance in the right Piety praOifed in folitude, like 
the flower that blooms in the defert, may give jts fra- 
grance to the winds of Heaven, and delight thofe 
unbodied fpirits that furvey the works of God and the 
actions of men; but it beftows no affiftaiice upon 

Vol, III. T earthly 
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earthly brings, and however free from taints of im* 
purity, yet wants the fitcred fplendour of beneficence; 

.Our Maker, who, though he gave us fuch varieties 
of temper and fuch difference of powers, yet defigned 
us all for happinefs, undoubtedly intended, that we 
fliould obtain that happinefs by different means. Some 
are unable to rciilt the temptations of importunity, or 
the impetuofity of their own paffions incited by the 
force of prefent temptations : of thefe it is undoubtedly 
the duty to fiy from enemies which they cannot con- 
quer, and to cultivate, in the calm of folitude, that 
virtue which is too tender to endure the tempefts of 
pubiick life. But tiiere are others, whofe paffions . 
grow more ftrong and irregular in privacy ; and who 
cannot maintain an uniform tenour of virtue, but by 
expofing their manners to the pubiick eye, and alfifting 
the admonitions of confcience with the feAr of in- 
famy : for fuch it is dangerous to exclude all witneffes 
of their conduQ:, till they have formed ftrong habits of 
virtue, and weakened their paffions by frequent vic- 
tories. But there is a higher order of men lb infpired 
with ardour, and fo fortified with refolution, tiiat the 
world paffes before them without influence or regard : 
thefe ought to confider themfelves as appointed the 
guardians of mankind: they are placed in an evil 
world, to exhibit pubiick examples of good life : Bod 
may be faid, when they withdraw to folitude, to delert 
the ftation which Providence aifigned them. 
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Numb. 128. Saturday, January 26, 1754. 

IIU sinistroriumy hie dextrorsum obit ; unus uirique 
Exror^ sed variis illudit partiBus. Hon. 

When in a wood we leave the certain way, 

One error fools us, though we various stray, 

Some to the left, and some to t'other side. pRAKciii 

It is common among all the clafles of mankind, to 
charge each other with trifling away life : every maa 
looks on the occupation or amufement of his neighbour, 
as fomething below the dignity of our nature, and im^ 
worthy of the attention of a rational being. 

A man who confiders the paucity of the wants of 
nature, and who, being acquainted with the various 
means by which all manual occupations are now faci- 
litated, obferves what numbers are fupported by the 
labour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined to wonder, 
how the multitudes who are exempted from the necef- 
fity of working either for themfelves or others, find 
bufinefs to fill up the vacuities of life. The greater 
part of mankind neither card the fleece, dig the minc^ 
fell the wood, nor gather in the harvefi:; they neitfief 
tend herds nor build houfes ; in what then are they 
employed? 

This is certainly a queftion, which a diftant profpeflt 
of the world will not enable us to anlwer. We find 
all ranks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous 
confufion, with haiie in their motions, and eagemefe in 
their looks ; but what they have to purine or avoids a 
more minute obfervation muft inform them. \, 

T <2 WUea 
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When we analyfe the crowd into individuals, it 
foon appears that the paffions and imaginations of 
men will not eafily fuffer them to be idle: we fee 
things coveted merely becaufe tliey are rare, and pur- 
fupdTbecaufe they are fiigitive; we fee men confpire 
to fix an arbitrary value on that which is worthlefe in 
itfelf, and dien contend for the poifeffion. One is a 
coUeaor of foffils, of which he knows no other ufe 
than to Ihow them ; and when he has ftocked his own 
repofitory, grieves that the ftones which he has left 
behind him ftiould be picked up by another. The 
florift nurfes a tulip, and repines tiiat his rival's beds 
enjoy the fame fhowers and funlhine with his own. 
This man is hurraing to a concert, only left others 
Ihould have heard the new mufician before him; ano- 
ther burfts from his company to the play, becaufe he. 
fancies himfelf the patron of an aBre^; fome fpend 
the morning in confultations with their tailor, and 
fome in direOions to their cook: fome are forming 
parties for cards, and fome laying wagers at a horfe- 

ra.ce. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that fome of thefe 
lives are paffed in trifles, in occupations by which the 
bufy neither benefit themfelves nor others, and by 
which no man could be long engaged, who ferioufly 
confidered what he was doing, or had knowledge 
enou^ to compare what he is with what he might be 
made: However, as people who have the fame incU- 
nation generally flock together, every trifler is kept in 
countenance by the fight of others as unprofitably aaive 
as himfelf; by kindling the heat of competition, he in 
time thinks himfelf important, and by having his mind 

intenfely 
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intenfely engaged, he is feciired from wearinefs of 
himfelf. 

Some degree of felf-approbation is always the re- 
ward of diligence ; and I cannot, therefore, but con- 
fider the laborious cultivation of petty plealiires, as a 
more happy and more virtuous difpofition, than that 
univerfal contempt and haughty negligence, which is 
fometimes aflbciated with powerful faculties, but is 
often affumed by indolence when it difowns its name, 
and afpires to the appellation of greatnefe of mind. 

It has been long obferved, that drollery and ridicule 
is the moft eaiy kind of wit : let it be added, that con- 
tempt and arrogance is the eafieft philofophy. To 
find fome objeftion to every thing, and to diflblve in 
perpetual lazinefs under pretence that occafions are 
wanting to call forth aftivity, to laugh at thofe who are 
ridiculoufly bufy without fetting an example of more 
rational, induftry, is no lefe in the power of the mean- 
neft than of the higheft intellefils. 

Our prefent ftate has placed us at once in fach dif- 
ferent relations, that every human employment, which 
is not a vifible and immediate aO: of goodnels, will be 
in fome refpeCi or other fubjeft to contempt ; but it is 
true, likewife, that almoft every afit, which is not di- 
re£Uy vicious, is in fome refpe6l beneficial and laudable. 
" I often," fays Bruyere^ " obferve from my window, 
*^ two beings of ereQ; form and amiable countenance, 
" endowed with the powers of reafon, able to clothe 
" their thoughts in language, and convey their notions 
" to each other. They rife early in the morning, 

and are ev^ry day employed till funfet in rubbing 
T 3 " two 
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*/ two finooth ftones together, or, in other terms, in 
" polilhing marble." 

. "If Uops could paint," fays the fable, " in the 
" room of thofe pi€hires which exhibit men vanquilh- 
" ing lions, we Ihould fee lions feeding upon m«i. 
" If the ftonecutter could have written like Bruyere, 
" what, would he have replied ? 

"I look up," fiiys he, " every day from my ihop, 
" upon a man whom the idlers, who ftand ftill to gaze ^ 
" upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and a phi- 
" lofopher. I often perceive his face clouded wth 
" care, and am told that his taper is fometimes bum- 

V ing at midnight. The fight of a man who works io 
" much harder than myfelt^ e^^cited my curiofity. I 
" heard no found of tools in his apartment, and, there- 
" fore, could not imagine what he was doing; but was 

V UM at laft, that he was writing defcriptions of man* 

V kind, who when he had defcribed them would live 
" juft as they had lived before ; that he fat up whole 
" ni^ts to change a fentence, becaufe the found of a 
" letter was too often repeated; that he w^as often dif- 
" quieted with doubts, about th^ propriety of a word 
^i which every body underftood ; that he would hefjr 
" tate between two expreffions equally proper, till he 
" could not fix his choice but by confulting his fiiends ; 
^^ tlmt he will run from one end of Paris to the other, 
** for an opportunity of reading a period to a nice ear; 
" that if a fmgle line is heard with coldnefi and inat- 
" tention, he returns home dejeOed and difconfolate ; 
" and that by all this care and labour, he hopes only 
^^ to make a little book, which at laft will teach no 

" ufeful 
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" ufeful art, and which none who has it not will^per- 
^' ceive himfelf to want. I have often wondered for 
" what end fuch a being as this was fent into the 
•" world ; and Ihould be glad to fee thofe who Uvc 
" thus fooliihly, feized by an order of the government^ 
" and obliged to labour at fome ufeful occupation." 

Thus, by a partial and imperfeft reprefentation, 
may every thing be made equally ridiculous. He 
that gazed with contempt on human beings rubbing 
ftones together, might have prolonged the fame amufe- 
ment by walking through the city, and feeing others 
with looks of importance heaping one brick upon 
another ; or by rambling into the country, where he 
might obferve other creatures of the fame kind driving 
in a piece of Iharp iron into tlie clay, or in the lan- 
guage of men lefe enlightened, ploughing the field. 

As it is thus eafy by a detail of minute circum- 
ftances to make eveiy thing little, fo it is not difficult 
by an aggregation of effe6ts to make every thing great. 
The poliiher of marble may be forming ornaments for 
the palaces of virtue, and the fchools of fcience ; or 
providing tables on which the aftions of heroes and the 
difcoveries of fages (hall be recorded, for tlie incite- 
ment and inftruftion of future generations. The mafon 
is exercifing one of the principal arts by which realbn- 
ing beings are diftinguilhed from the brute, the art to 
which Ufe owes much of its fafety and all its conve- 
nience, by which we are fecured from the inclemency 
of the fealbns, and fortified againft the ravages of hoi- 
tility ; and the ploughman is changing the face of na- 
ture, diffufing plenty and happinefs over kingdoms, and 
compelling the earth to give food to her inhabitants. 

T 4 Greatnefs 
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Qreatnefs and littlenefs are terms merely compa- 
rative ; and we err in our efldmation of things, becaufe 
we meafure them by fome wrong ftandard. The trifler 
propofes to himfelf only to equal or excel fome other 
trifler, and is happy or miferable as he fucceeds or 
mifcarries : the man of fedentary defire and unaQive 
ambition fits comparing his power with his wifties; 
and makes his inability to perform things impoffible, 
an excufe to himfelf for performing nothing. Man can 
only form a juft eftimate of his own aClions, by mak- 
ing his power the teft of his performance, by compar- 
ing what he does with what he can do. Whoever 
fteadily perfeveres in the exertion of all his faculties, 
does what is great with refpeft to himfelf; and what 
will not be defpifed by Him, who has given to all 
created beings their different abilities: he faithfully 
performs the talk of life, within whatever limits his 
labours may be confined, or how foon foever they may 
be forgotten 

We can conceive fo much more than we can ac- 
complifti, that whoever tries his own aflions by his 
imagination, may appear defpicable in his own eyes. 
He that defpifes for its litdenefs any thing really ufeful, 
has no pretenfions to applaud the grandeur of his 
conceptions ; fince nothing but narrownefs of mind 
hinders him from feeing, that by purfuing the fame 
principles every thing limited will appear contemptible. 

He that negleOs the care of his family, while his 
benevolence expands itfelf in fcheming the ha|)pincfs 
of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal reafon fit on 
a throne dreaming of univerfal empire, and of the 
diffufion of bleffings over all the globe : yet even this 

globe 
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globe is little, compared with the lyflem of matter 
wthin our view! and that fyfiem barely fomething 
more than nonentity, compared with the boundlefe 
regions of fpace, to which neither eye nor imagination 
can extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might have 
been, and from wifties to be what we are not, concep- 
tions that we know to be foolilh, and wifties which we 
feel to be vain, we muft neceflarily defcend to the 
confideration of what we are. We have powers very 
fcanty in their utmoft extent, but which in different 
men are differently proportioned. Suitably to thefe 
powers we have duties prefcribed, which we muft nei- 
ther decline for the fake of delighting ourfelves with 
eaiier amufements, nor overlook in idle contemplation 
of greater excellence or more extenfive comprehenfion. 

In order to the right conduft of our lives, we muft 
remember, that we are not bom to pleafe ourfelves. 
He that ftudies limply his own fatisfaftion, will always 
find the proper bufinefs of his flation too hard or too 
eafy for him. But if we bear continually in mind, our 
relation to The Fattier of Being, by whom we are 
placed in the world, and who has allotted us the part 
which we are to bear in the general fyftem of life, we 
fliall be eafily perfuaded to reiign our o\^ti inclinations 
to Unerring Wifdom, and do the work decreed for us 
with cheerfulnefs and diligence. 
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Numb. 13 j. Tuesday, February^, 1754. 



■ Mifie 



Ergo aliqmd noflris de moribus. J u vex A L. 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe; 

Dryden Job. 

FONTENELLEy in his panegyrick on Sir Ifaac 
Newtofiy clofes a long enumeration of that great philo- 
fopher's virtues and attainments, with an obfervation, 
that " he was not diftinguifhed from other men, by 
" any fingularity either natural or affefited." 

It is an eminent inftance of Newton s fuperiority to 
the reft of mankind, ,that he was able to feparate know- 
ledge from thofe weaknefles by which knowledge is 
generally difgraced ; that he was able to excel in fcience 
and wifdom, without purchafing them by the neglefl; of 
little things ; and that he ftood alone, merely becaufe 
he had left the reft of mankind behind him, not becaufe 
he deviated from the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch^ fhouW 
compare the Uves of illuftrious men, might fet this 
part of Newton s charaftcr to view with great advan- 
tage, by oppofmg it to that of Bacon^ perhaps the only 
man of later ages, who has any pretenfions to dil'pute 
with him the palm of genius or fcience. 

Bacon^ after he had added to a long and careful con- 
templation of almoft every other objeS; of knowledge 

a curious 
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a curious infpeSiion into common life, and after having 
furveyed nature as a philofopher, had examined 
" men's bufmefs and bofoms" as a ftatefinan ; yet failed 
fo much in the conduQ: of domeftick affairs, that, in 
the moft lucrative poft to which a great and wealthy 
kingdom could advance him, be felt all the miferies of 
difirefsful poverty, and committed all the crimes to 
which poverty incites. Such were at once his negligence 
and rapacity, that, as it is faid, he would gain by un* 
.worthy praQices that money, which, when fo acquired, 
his fervants might Ileal froip one end of the table, while 
he fat ftudious and abftraOed at the other. 

As fcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have funk to the weaknefs of Bacon : but almoft 
all the ftudious tribe, as they obtain any participation 
of his knowledge, feel likewife fome contagion of his 
defefts; and obftru6l the veneration which learning 
would procure, by follies greater or lefs, to which cmly 
learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian, 
that the world punilhes with too great feverity the er^ 
rours of thofe, who imagine that the ignorance of little 
things may be compeniated by the knowledge of great; 
for fo it is, tliat as more can deteft petty failings than 
can diftinguilh or efteem great qualifications, and as 
mankind is in general more eafily difpofed to cenfure 
than to admiration, contempt is often incurred by flight 
mifiakes, which real virtue or ufefulneis cannot coun-. 
terbalance. 

Yet fuch miftakes and inadvertencies, it is not eafy 
for a man deeply immerled in ftudy to avoid ; no man 
can become qualified for the common intercourfes of 

life. 
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life, by private meditation ; the manners of the world 
are not a regular fyftem, planned by philofophers upon 
Settled principles, in which every caufe has a congruous 
cfFeft, and one part has a juft reference to another. 
Of the faihions prevalent in every country, a few have 
arifen, perhaps, from particular temperatures of the 
climate ; a few more from the conftitution of the go- 
vernment; but the greater part have grown up by 
chance; been ftarted by caprice, been contrived by 
affeOation, or borrowed without any juft motives of 
choice from other countries. 

Of all thefe, the favage that hunts his prey upon the 
mountains, and the fage that fpeculates in his clofet, 
muft neceffarily live in equal ignorance; yet by the 
obfervation of thefe trifles it is, that the ranks of man- 
kind arc kept in order, that the addrefs of one to 
another is regulated, and the general bufinefs of the 
world carried on with facility and method. 

Thefe things, therefore, though fmali in themfelves, 
become great by their frequency ; and he very much 
mifiakes his own intereft, who, to the unavoidable un- 
ikilfulnefe of abftraftion and retirement, adds a vo- 
hmtary negleQ; of common forms, and increafes the dif- 
advantages of a ftudious courfe of life by an arrogant 
contempt of thofe praftices, by which others endeavour 
to gain favour and multiply friendihips. 

A real and interiour difdairi of faihion and ceremony 
is, indeed, not very often to be found: much the greater 
part of thofe who pretend to laugh at foppery and for^ 
mality, fecretly wifti to have poflefled thofe qualifica- 
tions which they pretend to defpife ; and becaufe they 
find it difficult to wafli away the tin6lure which they 

havQ 
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have lb deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden them- 
felves in a fallen approbation of their owti colour. 
Neutrality is a ftate, into which the bufy paffions 
of man cannot eaiily fublide ; and he who is in danger 
of the pangs of envy, is generally forced to recreate his 
imagination with an effort of comfort 

Some, however, may be found, who, fupported by the 
confcioufiiefe of grfeat abilities, and elevated by a long 
courfe of reputation and applaufe, voluntarily confign 
themfelves to fingularity, affefil to croli the roads oi 
life becaufe they know that they Ihall not be joftled, 
and indulge a boundlefe gratification of will bccaufe 
they perceive that they fliall be quietly obeyed. Men of 
this kind are generally known by the name of Humourijis^ 
an appellation by which he that has obtained it, and 
can be contented to keep it, is fet free at once from the 
fliackles of fafhion : and can go in or out, fit or ftand, 
be talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
furdities or oppofe demonftration, without any odier 
reprehenfion from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and muft be let alone- 

This feems to maiiy an eaiy paflport through the 
various fa£)ions of n^ankind ; and thofe on whom it is 
beflx>wed, appear too frequently to confider the patience 
with which their caprices are fuffered as an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a genius to which 
/ubmiffion is univerfally paid^ and whofe irregularities 
are only confidered as confequences of its vigour. Thefe 
peculiarities, however, are always found to fpot a cha- 
raSer, though they may not totally obfcure it ; and he 
who expe6is from mankind, that they fhould give op 
eitablifhed cuiloms in compliance with his iingle will, 

and 
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and exafte that deference which he does not pay, may 
be endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature univerfally 
and invariably difpleafing. In whatever refpefi; a man 
differs from others, he muft be confidered by them as 
either worfe or better: by being better, it is well known 
that a man gains admiration oftener than love, fince 
all approbation of his practice muft neceffarily condemn 
him that gives it ; and though a man often plealei^ by 
inferiority, there are few who defire to give fuch pleafure. 
Yet die truth is, that Angularity is almoft always re- 
garded as a brand of flight reproach ; and where it is 
aflbciated with acknowledged merit, ferves as an abate- 
ment or an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes 
are reconciled to its luftre, and by which, though kind- 
nefs is not gained, at leaft envy is averted. 

But let no man be in halte to conclude his own 
merit fo great or confpicuous, as to require or juftiff 
fingularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
ftanding to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a 
common form to play over the airs of uncontefted 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure 
to fee one, whofe underftanding or attainments are but 
level with their own, break the rules by which they have 
confented to be boimd, or forfake the direftion which 
they fubmiflively follow. All violation of eftabliflied 
praftice implies in its own nature a reje6tion of tbe 
common opinion, a defiance of common cenfure, and 
an appeal from general laws to private judgment : he, 
therefore, who differs from others without apparent 
advantage ought not to be angry if his arrogance is 
puniftied with ridicule; if thofe, whofe example he 
3 fupercilioufly 
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fypercilioufly overlooks, point him out to derifion, and 
hoot him back again into the common road. 

The pride of Angularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, and 
where, therefore, vanity is without excufe. But there 
are occafions on which it is noble to dare to (land 
alone. To be pious among infidels, to be difinterefted 
in a time of general venality, to lead a life of virtue and 
reafon in the midft of ienfualifb, is a proof of a mind 
intent on nobler things than the praife or blame of men, 
of a foul fixed in the contemplation of the highefl; good, 
and fuperiour to the tyraimy of cuftom and example. 

In moral and rehgious queftions only, a wife man 
will hold no confultations with faftiion, becaufe thefe 
duties are conftant and immutable, and depend not on 
the notions of men, but the commands of Heaven : yet 
even of thefe, the external mode is to be in fome mea- 
fure regulated by the prevailing tafte of the age in which 
we live ; for he is certainly no friend to virtue, who 
neglefb to give it any lawfiil attraction, or fuflers it to 
deceive the eye or alienate the afFeftions for want of 
innoceDt compliance with faihionable decorations. 

It IS yet remembered of the learned and pious Nelfon^ 
that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, and 
fplendid in his drefe. He knew, that the eminence of 
his'chara6ter drew many eyes upon him ; and he was 
careful not to drive the young or the gay aw^ay firom 
religion, by reprefenting it as an enemy to any dif- 
tinSJon or enjoyment in which human nature may in- 
nocently delight. 

In this cenfure of Angularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to fubje6t reafon or confcience to cuftom or 

example. 
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example. To comply with the notions and praQices 
of mankind, is in fome degree the duty of a focial 
being ; becaufe by compliance only he can pleafe, and 
by pleafmg only he can become ulefiil : but as the end 
is not to be loft for the fake of the means, we are not 
to give up virtue to complaifance ; for the end of com- 
plaifance is only to gain the kindnefs of our fellow 
beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only as inftrumental 
to happinefs, and happinefs muft be always loft by 
departure from virtue. 



Numb. 137. Tuesday, February 26, 1754. 

T» y igi|«. Pyth. 

What have I been doing ? 

As man is a being very fparingly fumiflied with the 
power of prefcience, he can provide for the future only 
by confidering the paft ; and as futurity is all in which 
he has any real intereft, he ought very diligently to ufe 
the only means by which he can be enabled to enjoy 
it, and frequently to revolve the experiments which he 
has hitherto made upon life, that he may gain wifdom 
from his miftakes, and caution from his mifcarriages. 

Though I do not lb exaSly conform to the precepts 
of P.ythagoraSj as to pra6tife every night this folemn 
recolle6l:ion, yet I am not fo loft in diffipation as wholly 
to omit it ; nor can I forbear fometimes to inquire of 
myfelf, in what employment my life has paffed away. 

Much 
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Much of my time has funk into nothing, and left no 
trace by which it can be diltinguiihed ; and of this I 
now only know, that it was once in my power, and 
might once have been improved. 

Of other parts of Ufe, memory can give fome ac- 
count ; at fome hours I have been gay, and at others 
ferious ; I have fometimes mingled in converfation, and 
fometimes meditated infolitude; one day has been 
fpent in confulting the ancient fages, and another in 
writii^ Adventurers. 

At the conclufion of any undertalcing, it is ufual to 
compute the lols and profit As I fhall foon ceaie to 
write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to confider 
what has been the conlequence of my labours ; and 
whether I am to reckon tlie hours laid out in thele 
Gompofitions, as applied to a good and laudable pur* 
pofe, or fiifFered to fume away in ulelefe evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the atteftation of 
my own heart : but good intentions may be fruilrated 
when they are executed witliout fuitable fldll, or direct- 
ed to an end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some there are, who leave ^vriters very litde room^ 
lor felfKrongratulation ; fome who affirm, that books 
have no influ^beCe upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made tetter by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correft their manners, is like Xerxes^ to 
iconr^ the wind, or Ihackle the torrent 

This opinion they pretend to fupport by unfailing 
nperience.N The world is full of fraud and corruption, 
rapine ojF malignity ; intereft is the ruling motive of 
mankind^ and every one is endeavouring to increaie his 
own flores of happinefs by perpetual accumulation^ 

Vox-IIL U without 
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without reieding upon Ihe numbers whom his fiiper^ 
iuity condemns to want: in this ftate of things a book 
of morality is publiihed, in which charity and bene* 
volence are ftrongly enforced; and it is proved beyond 
oppoiitiony that men are happy in proportion as they 
are virtuous, and rich as they are liberaL The book 
18 applauded, and the author is preferred ; he imagines 
his api^bufe deferved, and receives lefs pleafure from 
the acquifition of reward than the confcioufiiefi of merit 
Let us look again upon mankind : intereit is ftill the 
ruling motive, and the world is yet full of fraud and 
corruption, malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this aiiertion, arifes merely 
from its genendity and comprehenfion : to overthrow 
it by a detail of diftinO: fai6b, requires a wider iiirvey 
of die world than human eyes can take ; the prp^rels 
of reformation is gradual and filent, as the extenfion 
of evening fhadows ; we know that they were (hort at 
noon, and are long at funiet, but our fenfes were not 
able to difcem their increafe : we know of every dvil 
nation, that it was once lavage, and howwas it re- 
claimed but by a precept and admonition ? 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but corrupt in diA 
ferent degrees ; as tliey are univerfally ignorant, yet 
with greater or lefe irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increafed and preferved 
in one place beyond another ; but by diligent inculca^ 
tion and rational inforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influenct 
IS ftill little in the world ; lb the ground is annually 
ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 
3ut, furely, neither the labours of the moralifi nor of 

the 
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the iHibttiidHian are ram : let them for a while ne^e^ 
their taiks, and their ufefukieis will be known; the 
inckednels that is now frequent would become uni- 
ver&l, the bjread that is now fcarce would wholly fail 

The power, indeed, of every individual is fmall, and 
the confequence of his endeavours imperceptible in a 
general profpeO: of the world. Providencie has given 
no man ability to do much, that fomething might be 
left for every man to do. The bufineis of life is caltied 
on by a general cooperation ; in which the part of any 
fingle man ean be no more diftinguiihed, than the 
^ed: of a particular drop when the meadows are 
floated by a fumm^ fiiower : yet every drop increafas 
tiie inundation, and every hand adds to the happineft 
<Mr mifery of mankind. 

< That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, feldom 
work^ a vifibie eSeSt upon cities or nations, will i^dily 
be granted. The book which is read moft, is read by 
few, compared with thofe that read it not ; and of thofe 
few, die ^^eater part perufe it with difpofidons that 
veiy Utde fiatvour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral motives which 
procure to bodes the honour of peniial : fpite, vanity, 
and curk)fity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
paffion which incites tp any other adiion, fer\'es at pn^ 
time or other to itimulate a reader. 

Soiiie are fmid to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, becaufe they hope to diftinguifli their 
•penetration, by finding faults whidi have efcaped the 
pckldck ; others eagerly buy it in the firft bloom erf r©^ 
putatiiHi, that they may join the chorus of praife^ and 

u a not 
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not lag, as Faljtaff terms it^ in '^ the rearward of the 
" falhion." 

Some read for ityle, and iovoe for argumoit : ont 
}>as little care alx)ut the fentiment, he obferves only 
how it is cxpreflbd ; another regard* not the condufion, 
but is diligent to mai k how it is inferred : they read 
for other purpoics than the attainment of prai3ical 
kno^^ ledge ; and are no more likely to sp*ow wife by an 
examination of a trcatife of moral prudence, than aa 
archite£b to inflame his devotion by confidering atten- 
tively the proportions of a temple. 

Some read that tliey may embelliih their converia- 
tion, or Ihine in diipute ; fome that they may not bf 
deDe£bed in ignorance, or want the reputation of literary 
accompliihmenta : but the moft general and prevalent 
Teaibn of fhi^'is the impoi&bility of finding another 
amufement equally cheap or confiant, equally inde- 
pendent on the hour or the weather. He that wants 
money to follow the chafe of pleafure through her 
yearly circuit, and is left at home when the gpy world 
rolls to Bath dr Tunbridge; he whoie gout compeb 
him to hear from his chamber the rattle of chariots 
tranfporting happier beings to plays and afifemblies, 
will be forced to feek in books a refuge fhjm hinh 
felf. 

The eiithor is not wholly ufelefs, who provide in- 
nocent amufements for minds like thcfe. There are, 
in the prefent Itate of things, ib many more inftigatioDS 
to evil, than incitements to good, that he who keeps 
men in a neutral (tate, may be juiUy coniidered as a 
bene&fior to life. 

lo Bui 
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But, perhaps, it feldoin' happens, that ftudy termi- 
nates in mere paftime. , Books have always u lecret 
influence on tlie underftaniling ; we cannot ut pleaiure 
obUterate ideas: he tliat reads books of fcience, though, 
without any iixed defire of improvement, will grow 
more knowing ; he tliat entertains himfelf with uioml 
or rdigious ti'eatiles, will imperceptibly advance in 
gpodnefs ; the ideas which are often offered to tha 
Hiind, wdll at lait find a lucky moment when it is dii- 
pofed to receive them, 

. It is, therefore, urged without rcafon, as a diicou* 
ragement to waiters, that there are already books Ibti- 
•ficient in ther World; that all the topicks of perjiiafion 
have been difcufled, and every important queftion 
clearly ftated and juftly decided ; and tliat, therefore, 
there is no room to hope, that piguiies Ihoald conquer 
where heroes liave been defeated, or tlxat the petty 
copiers of the prefent tune ihould advance tiie great 
work of reformation, which their predeceffors were 
forced to leave uafinilhe d, 

AVhatever be the prefent extent of hmnan know^ 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore iu it* own 
nature capable of incrcale ; but fo narrow, tliat almoft 
every undeiftanding may, by a diligent application of 
its powers, hope tp enlarge it. It is, however, not 
neceffary, that a man lliould forbear to %vrite, till he 
has difcovered fomc truth !ink^iown before ; he may 
be fufficiently ufeful, by only diverfifying the furface 
of knowledge, and luring the mind by a new appear^ 
aiice to a fecond view of thole beauties which it had 
pafled over inattentively before. Every writer may 
fad intellefte correfpondent to his own, to whom his 

V^ exprefiioas 
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expreffions are famOiar and his thou^ts congenial; 
and, perhaps, truth is often more fuccefsfiilly propa- 
gated by men of moderate abilities, who, adopting the 
opinions of others, have no care but to explain them 
clearly, than by fiibde fpeculatifts and curious fearchers, 
who exaO: from their readers powers equal to their 
6wn, and if their fabricks of fcience be ftrong, take no 
care to render them acceflible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which 
I have laid put in thefe little compofitions. That 
the world has grown apparently better, fince the 
publication of the jidrventurer^ I have not obferved ; 
but am willing to think, that many have been afieOed 
by fmgle fentiments, of which it is their bufinefi to 
renew the impreflion ; that many have caught hints (rf 
truth, which it is Jiow their duty to purfue ; and that 
thofe who have received no improvement^ have wanted 
not opportunity but intention to improve. 
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Numb. 138. Saturpay, March 2, 1754. 

QMpuri trtmquillei f kauos^ an duke lucellum^ 
An fecretum tVer, et faiUntis femita v//« f Ho r . 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 

Honouni or wealth our blifs infure ; 

Or down through life unknown to ftray. 

Where lonely leads the ftlent way. Fa a ncms. 

Having eGnfidered the importance of authors to tlie 
welfare of the publick, I am led by a natural tram of 
thought) to reflefit on their condition with regard to 
,*^themidiyes ; and to inquire what degree of happineft 
or vexation is axmexed to the difficult and laborious 
employment of providing initru6lion or entertainooent 
for mankind. 

In efUmating the pain or pleafure of any particular 
date, every man, indeed, draws his decilions from fai» 
own breaii^ and caimot witli certainty determine, whe# 
ther other minds are affe6ted by the lame caules ia the 
iame manner. Yet by this criterion we mull ba 
omtent to judge, becaufe no other can be obtained ; 
and, indeed, we have no reafon to think it very faUaci- 
pus, for exceptmg here and there an anomalous mind» 
which either does not feel like others, or diiTembles its 
fenfibility, we find men unanimoufly concur in attri<> 
bviting hai^ineis or miiery to particular conditions, a$ 
they agree in acknowled^ng the cold of wiater aad tbQ 
beat q£ luitwin. 

V4 If 
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If we apply to authors themfelves for an account of 
their ftate, it will appear very little to deferve envy; 
for they have in all ages been addi3ed to complaiiyt 
The negle6t of learning, the ingratitude of the pr^nt 
age, and the abfurd preference by which ignorance and 
dulnefs often obtain favour and rewards^ have been 
from age to age topicks of inve6tive; and few have left 
their names to pofterity, without fome appeal to.&ture 
candour frotn the perverfenels and malice of tbenr own 
times. 

I have, n^vertheleis, been often inclined to doubt, 
wliether authoi^, however querulous, are in rrality 
more miferable dian their fellow mortals. H^e preibtf 
Ufe is to all a ftate of infelicity ; every man, like an 
Author, believes himfelf to merit more than he obtain^ 
and folaces the prefent with the profpeft of the future; 
o&ers^ indeed, futfer thofe difappointments in Utao^ 
of which the writer complains, to Ihow how well he has 
learnt the art of lainentation. 

There is at leaft one gleam of felicity, of whidi few 
"smtera have miffed the enjoyment : he whofe hopes 
have ib fai* overpowered his fears, as that he has re* 
ibived to ftand forth a candidate for fame, ieldom feik 
to aniufe him^f^ before his appearance, vdth pleafing 
fcenes of affluence or honour ; while his fortune is yet 
nnder the regulation of fency, he eafily models it to hk 
wifh, fuffers no thoughts of criticks or rivals to intrude 
upon his mind, but counts over the bounties of patroiH 
age, or UfteM to the voice of praife; 

Some there are, that talk very iuxurioufly of ^ 
fecond period of an authors happineis, and tell of the 
tumultuous raptures of invention, when the mmd riots 

? in 
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in imagery, and the choice fiands founded between 
diffiareat fentiments. 

Thefe pleafures, I believe, may iibmetimes T>e in* 
dulged to thofe, who come to a fubje6): of difquiiition 
urith minds fuU of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorous, 
as ealiiy to excite, feled:, and arrange them. To HTite 
is, Hideed, no unpleafing employment, wjfien one fenti- 
mesA readily produces another, and both ideas and 
exprefiions prefent themfelves at the firft fummons : but 
iiich happineis, tlie greateft genius does not always 
obtain; and common writers know it only to fuch a 
degree, as to credit its poffibility. Compofition is, ^r 
the moft part, an effbrt of flow diligence and deady 
perfeveranoe, to which the mind is dragged l^ neceflity 
or rdbludon,. and from which the attention is every 
moment iiarting to more delightful amufemcnts. 

It irequendy happens, tha;t a defign which, when 
omfidered at a diftance, gave flattering hopes of foeility, 
mocks us in the execution with unexpefted difficulties ; 
th^ mind which, while it <!onfKlered it in the grofs,^ 
imagined itfelf amply furniilied with materials, finds 
finnetimes an unexpected ban^ennefe and vacuity, and 
wonders whither all thofe ideas are vanilhed, which a 
Jitde before feemed ftru^ling for emifiion. 

Sometimes many thoughts prelent themfelves ; but 
fo confufed and unconnected, that they are not witliout 
difficulty reduced to method, or concatenated in a 
jregular and dependent feries : tlie mind falls at once 
into a labyrinth, of which neither the begiiunng nor 
Old can be difcovered, and toils and ftruggles without 
progreis or extricatioa 

It 18 alTerted by Horaec^ that ^' if matter be once 

"got 
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" got together, word* wiU be, found wkii very Htfle 
^* difficulty ;" a pofition which, though fiifficio^ 
plaufible to be inferted in poetical precept^ is by no 
lueans (hiCUy and philofophically true. If words wem 
naturally and neceffaiily omfequential to fentiments^ it 
would always follow, diat he who has moft knowlec^ 
muft hare moft eloquence, and that every man would 
clearly exprefe what he fully underftood : yst we find, 
that to think, and difcourfe, are crften the qualities of 
different perfons : and many books might furely be 
jNToduced, where juil; and noble fentimeots are degraded^ 
and obfcured by unfuitaUe dida<m. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and thofe not 
ufeleis c»r contemptible, words are almoft the only care : 
many make it their ftudy, not ib much to (hike out new 
fentiments, as to recommend thofe which are already 
known to more favourable notice by fairer decorations : 
but every man, whetlier he copies or invents, whether 
he delivers his own thoughts or thofe of another, ha$ 
often found himielf deficient in the power of exprefficHi, 
big with ideas which he could not utter, obUged to 
ranfack his memory for terms adequate to his cx)ncep- 
tions, and at laft unable to imprefs upon his reader the 
image exifting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common difbnefTes of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a iin^e 
epithet to g^ve amplification its full force, to require 
only a correfpcHident term in order to finifh a paragraph 
with elegance, and make one of its members anfwer to 
the other : but thele deficiencies caxmot always be fup- 
plied ; and aft^ ^ long fiudy and vexation, the {laffage 
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is turned anew^ «dd the wob mwotm thi^ wae ft> 
nearly Miibed* 

But vAxaa th^ugM^ &&d wwda are ccdleSed ^4 
ed^fted, &j»i tiie ntfaolel eoidpcCiti^n at kjQ; coodud^ 
it iUdam gratifm the authori when he ccHneft cooUy 
and ddiberately to i^^view it^ with the ho|»e8 which had 
bwa exdted in the fitry of the performance : novelty 
always taptivajbes the mind ; as our thoughts rife ii?eQi 
upon us, we readily believe tbem jufi and original^ 
tiiudv when the pleafure of produ6tion is over, we fin4 
to be mean and common, or borrowed from the works 
of others, and fupplied by memory rather than in^ 
vehtion. 

But thou^ it fliould happen that the writer finds no 
fiidi faults in his perfonnaiK:e, he is ftill to remember^ 
that he looks upon it with partial eyes : and when he 
confiders, how much men who could judge erf otliers 
with great exaftnefe, have often failed of judging of 
themfelves, he will be afraid of deciding too baftily in 
his own ikvour, or of allowing himielf to contemplate 
with too much complacence, treafure that has not yet 
been brou^t to the t«ft, nor paifed the only tiHal that 
can ftamp its value. 

From the puWick, and only from the publick, is h6 
to await a confirmation of his claim, and a final juftifi- 
cation of felf-efteem ; K)iit the publick is not eafily per- 
fuaded to favour an author. If mankind were left to 
judge for themfelves, it is reafonable to imagine, that 
of fuch writings, at leaft, as defcribe the movements of 
the human paffions, and of which every man carries 
the archetype within him, a juft opinion would be 
formed; but whoever has remarked the fate of books, 

muft 
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muft^have found it gbvamed by oidier cauSa^ than ge* 
neral confent aiifing from general couvifi»in. If a new 
performance happens not toM into the hands of Ibine 
who have courage to tell, and authority to propagate 
their opinion, it often remains Icmg in obfeurity, and 
periihes unknown and unexamined. A few, a veiy few, 
commonly conltitute the tafie of the time ; the judgment 
which they have once pronounced, fbme are too lazy 
to dSfcuis, and fome too timorous to contradifi; : it may 
however be, I think, obferved, that their power is 
greater to depreis than exalt, as mankind are mor^ 
credulous of cenfure than of praife. 

This perveriion of the publick judgment is not to be 
rafhly numbered amongit the miferies of an author; 
fince it commonly ferves, after miicaniag^, to rec(»)cile 
him to himfelf Beca,ufe the world has ibmetimes 
palled an unjuft ientence, he readily concludes the 
ientence unjuft by which his performance is con- 
demned ; becaufe fome have been exalted above their 
merits by partiality, he is fure to afcribe the lucceis of 
a rival, not to the merit of his work, but the. zeal of his 
patrons. Upon the whole, as the author feems to fhare 
!f[\ the common miferies of life, he appears to partal^e 
likewife of its lenitives and abatements. 
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This work was piibliflied in March or Jpril 1 759. Dr. John- 
fan wrote it in order to defray the expenfes of bis 
mother's fiineral^ and p»y fome little debts which (he had 
left. He told Sir Jq/hua Reynolds that he compofed it ia 
the evenings of one week^ fent it to the prefs in portions 
as it was written^ and had never fince read it over. Mr. 
Strahan, Mr. Joknfton, and Mr.DodJley, purchafed it for 
a hundred pounds, bat afterwards paid him twenty-five 
pounds mors, wheD it came to a Acond edition. Nose 
pf his writings has been fo extenfively diffufed over 
Europe : for it has been tranflated intomoft^ if not all, of 
jthe modem languagts. Boswelu C^^ 
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CHAP. L 

DESCEIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 

^trE who liften with credulity to the, whifpers of fancy^ 
* and purfue with eagemefs the phantoms of hope; 
who expect that age will perform the promifes of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the prefent day will be 
iupplicd by the morrow ; attend to the hiftory of 
Raflfelas, Prince of Abiffinia. 

Rafielas was the fourth fon of the mi^ty emperour, 
in whofe dominions the Father of Waters begins his 
Gourfe ; whpie bounty pours down the ftreams of plenty, 
and fcatti»9 over half the world the harveltsof Egypt 

According to the cuftom which has defcended from 
age to age among the monarchs of the torrid zone, 
Raflelas was confined in a private palace, with the 
other ions and daughters of Abiflinian royalty, till the 
order of fiicceffion fliould call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wifdom or policy of antiquity 
had deftined for the refidence of the Abiffinian princes, 

was 
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was a fpacioud valley in the kingdom of Amhara, fiur- 
rounded on every fide by mountains, of which the 
fummits overhang the middle part. The only paffage, 
by which it could be entered, wasH cavern that paffed 
under a rock, of which it has long been difputed whether 
it was the work of nature or of human induftry. The 
outlet of the cavern was concealed by thick wood, and 
the mouth which opened into the valley was-clofed 
with gates of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient 
days, fo maffy that no man could without the help of 
en^nes open or ftiut them. 

From the mountains on every fide, rivulets defcended 
that filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, and 
formed a lake in the middle inhabited by filh of every 
fpecies, and frequented by eveiy fowl whom nature has. 
taught to dip the wing in water. This lake difchai^ 
its liipei-fluities by a ftreaui which entered a dark cleft 
of the mountain on the northern fide, and fell with 
dreadful noife from precipice to precipice till it was 

heard no more. 

The fides of the mountains were covered with trees, 
the banks of the brooks were diverfified with flowers ; 
every blaft fliook fpices fiom the rocks, and every 
month dropped fruits upon the ground. All animals 
that bite the grafs, or browfe the flnub, whether wild 
or tame, wandered in this ^xtenfive circuit, fecured 
from beafts of prey by the mountains which coirfined 
tlicin. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in 
the paftures, on another all the beafts of chafe friflting 
in thela^vns; the fprightly kid wa^ bounding on the 
rocks, the fubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and 
tte folemn elephant rejH)fing in the ftrnde. All the 
*^ diveifitoai 
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diverfities of the world were brought together, the blef-, 
iings of nature were coUefited, and its evils extracted 
and excluded. 

The valley^ wide and fruitful, fupplied its inhabitants 
with the neceffaries of life J and all dehghts and fuper- 
fluities were added at the annual vifit which the em-' 
perour paid his children, when the iron gate was 
opened to the found of mufick * and during eight days- 
every one that refided in the valley was required to 
propofe whatever might contribute to make feclufion 
plealantj to fill up the vacancies of attention^ and leflen 
the tedioufiiels of time* Every defire was immediately 
granted. All the artificers of pleafure were called to 
gladden the feftivity ; the muficians exerted the power 
of harmony, and the dancers fhewed their activity 
before the princes, iri hope that they Ihould pafs their 
lives in tliis blifsful captivity, to which thofe only were 
admitted whofe performance was thought able to add 
novelty to luxury. Such was the appearance of fecurity 
and delight which this retirement afforded, that they, 
to whom it wa^ new, always defired that it might be 
perpetual ; and as thofe, on whom the iron gate had 
once doled, were never fufFered to return, the effeft of 
long experience could not be known. Thus every 
year produced new fchemes of delight, and new com-^ 
petitoi's for imprifonment. 

The palace ftood on an eminence raifed ahout thirty 
paces above the furface of the lake. It was divided 
into many fquares or courts, built with greater or lefs 
magnificence, according to the rank of thofe for whom 
they were defigned. The roofs were turned into arches 
of mafly flone, joined by a cement that grew harder 

Vol. III. X by 
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by time, and the building ftood from century to century^ 
deriding the folftitial rains and equinoctial hurricaneSy 
without need of reparation. 

Tills houfe, which was fo large as to be fiilly known 
to none but fome ancient officers who fucceffively in- 
herited the fecrets of the place, was built as if fufpicion 
herfelf had di&ated the plan. To every room there 
was an open and fecret paflTagey every Iquare had a 
communication with the reft, either from tlie upper 
flories by private galleries, or by fubterranean paflages 
from the lower apartments. Many of the columns had 
unfufpcfied cavities, in which a long race of monarchs 
had repofited their trealures. They then clofed up the 
opening with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in tlie utmoft exigencies of tlie kingdom; and 
recorded their accumulations in a book which was itfelf 
concealed in a tower not entered but by the emperour^ 
attended by the prince who ftood next in fucceffion* 



CHAP. IL 

THE DISCfONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAPPY 
VALLEY. 

Here the fons and daughters of Abiffipla lived only 
to know the foft viciffitudes of pleafure and repoiCy 
attended by all tliat were Ikiliul to delight, and gratified 
with whatever the lenies can enjoy. They wandered 
in gardens of fragrance, and flept in the fortrefles of 
lecurity. Every art was praCtifed to make them 
pleafed with tlieir owi^ condition. The fages who 

inftrufiled 
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inftriiSted them, told them of nothing but the miferies 
of pdbUck life, and defcribed all beyond the mouiitaiiis 
as regions of calamity, where difcord was always raging, 
and where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their owii felicity, they 
Were daily entertained with fongs, the fubje6l of which 
iK'as the happy valle^. Their appetites were excited 
by frequeiit enumerations of different enjoyments, arid 
fevelry and mei^riment was the bufiiiefs of every houi* 
froiri the dawn of morning to the clofe 6f even. 

Thefe methods were generally fuccefsful; few of 
the princes had ever wiihed to enlarge their bounds, 
but palTed their lives in full coriviCtioh that they had 
all within their reach that art or riature could beftow^ 
and piried thdie whom fate had excluded from this feat 
of tranquillity, a(s the fport of chance arid the (laves 
of mifery. 

Thus they rbfe iri the momirig arid lay down at 
iiiglit, pleafed witii each other and witli thenifelves, all 
but Raffelas, who in the twenty-fixth year of his age 
Began to withdraw himfelf fromi their paftimes and 
siffemblies, arid to delight iri folitary walks arid filent 
iiaeditatidn: He ofteti fat before tables covered with 
luxufy^ and forgot XH tafte the dainties that were placed 
before hiiii : he rofe abruptly iri the niidft of the fong, 
and haftiiy retired beyond the fourid 6f mufick. His 
Attendants obferVed the change, arid endeavoured to 
fenevi^ his love of pleafure : he n€igle6ted their officiouf- 
iiefe, repulfed their invitations, aiid fpent day after day 
on ttie baiiks of rivulets flieltefed with ti^ees, where 
he fometiines liftened to the birds in the branches, 
Ibirietim^s obferved the fifti playing in the ftreairt, 

X 9 and 
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and anon caft his eyes upon the paftures and mduri^ 
tains filled with animals^ of which ibme were biting tlie 
herbage, and fome flceping among the bullies. 

This fingularity of his humour made him much 
obferved. One of the Sages, in whofe converfation he* 
had formerly dehghted, followed him fecretly, in hope 
of difcovering the caufe of his difquiet Raifelas, who 
knew not that any one was near him, having for fome 
time fixed his eyes upon the goats -that were broufmg 
among the rocks, began to compare dieir condition with 
bis own. 

" What," iaid he, " makes the difference between 
man and all the reft of the animal creatioit ? Every 
beaft that ftrays befide me has the fame corporal 
neceffities with myfelf ; he is hungry and crops the 
graft, he is thirfty and drinks the ftream, his thirft and 
hunger arie appeafed, he is fatisfied and fleeps : he rifes 
again and is hungry, he is again fed and is at reft. I 
am hungry and thirfty like liim, but when thirft and 
liunger ceafe I am not at reft j I am, like him, pained 
with want, but am not, like him, fatisfied with fulnefs. 
The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long 
again to be hungry that I may again quicken my atten- 
« tion. The birds peck the berries or the corn, and fly 
away to the groves, where they fit in ieeming happinefi 
on the branches, and wafte their lives in tuning one 
unvaried feries of founds, I likewife can call the 
lutanift and the finger, but the founds that pleafed me 
yefterday weary me to-da.}^, and will grow yet more 
wearifome to-morrow. I can difcover within me no 
power of perception which is not glutted with its proper 
pleafure, yet I do not feel myfelf delighted, Mai* 

furely 
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furely has fome latent fenfe for which this place affords 
no gratification, or he has fome defires diftinft from 
fenfe, which muft be fatisfied before he can be happy." 

Afier this he lifted up his head, aud feeing the moon 
rifing, walked towards the palace. As he paffed 
through the fields, and faw the animals around him, 
^^ Ye," faid he, " are happy, and need not envy me 
that walk thus among you, burdened with myfelf ; nor 
do I, ye gentle beings, envy your fehcity ; for it is not 
the felicity of man. I liave many diftreffes from which 
ye are free; I fear pain when I do not feel it; I fome- 
times fhrink at evils recolleCted, ' and fometimes ftart 
at evils anticipated : furely the equity of Providence 
has balanced peculiar fufFerings with peculiar en-» 
joymei^ts." 

With obfervations like thefe the prince amufed hioi^. 
felf as he returned, uttering tbem with a plaintive voice, 
yet with a loqk that difcovered him to feel Ibme com- 
placence in his own perfpicacity, and to receive fome 
JTolace of the miferies of hfe, from confcioulhefs of tlie • 
delicacy with which t^e felt, and the eloquence with 
which he bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully in 
the diverfions of the evening, and ^U rejpiced to find 
that his heart was lightened. 

^ . CHAP, HL 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING, 

On the next day his old inftruftor, imagining that he 

bad now made himfelf acquainted with his difeafe of 

Tpiiid, was in hope of curing it by counfel, and olEcioufly 

^ X 3 fought 
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fought an opportunity of conference, which the pBinc«i| 
having long confidered him as one whofe intellefts werp 
exhaufted, was not very willing to afford : " Why/- 
faid he, " does this man thus obtrude upon me ; Ihall 
I be never fuffered to forget thpfe leftures which pleafed 
only while they were new, and to become new agaip 
mull be forgotten ?" He then walked ipto the wood, 
and cpmpofed himfelf to his ufij^l meditatipns j when 
before his thoughts had taken any fettled form, he per^ 
ceived his purfuer at h js fide, and wa§ at fifft prompted 
by his impatience to go haftily away ; but, being un- 
willing to offend a man whom hp had once reverenced 
and flill loved, he invited him to fit dpwn with him on 
the bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, began to lament the 
change which had been lately pbferved in the prince^ 
and to inquire why he lb often retired fiom thp pleafure^ 
of the palace, to lonelinefs and filence. " J fly from 
pleafui;e, faid the prince, becaufe pleafure has ceafed tq 
pleafe ; I am lonely becaufe I aip miferable, and am 
unwilling to cloud with my prefence |iie happincfs of 
others." *' You, Sir, faid the fage, are the firft who 
has complained of piifery in the happy valley, I hopp 
to convince you tliat your complaints have no rei^ 
caule. You are here in full poffeffion of all that the 
emperour pf Abilfmia can beftow ; here ig neither 
labour to be endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet 
here is all that labour or danger can procure or pur- 
phafe. Look round and tell me which of your wants 
is without liipply : if you want nothing, how are yp\i 
unhappy ?'• 

f^ That I want nothing," faid the prince, " or that I 

Jinow 
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!mow not wfiat I want, is the caufe of my complaint; 
if I had any known want, I fhould have a certain wiih ; 
that wifti would excite endeavour, and I ftiould not 
then repine to fee the fun move fo flowly towards the 
weftem mountain, or lament when the day breaks and 
deep will no longer hide me from myfelf. Whert I fee 
the kids and the lambs chafing one another, I fancy 
that I ihould be happy if I had Ibmething to puriue. 
But, poffcffing all that I can want, I find one day and 
one hour exaftly like another, except that the latter is 
itill more tedious than the former. Let your e^cperience 
inform me how the day may now leem as ihort as in 
my childhood, while nature was yet freih, and every 
moment ftiewed me what I never had obferved before. 
I have already enjoyed too much ; give me fomething 
to defire." 

The«old man was furprifed at this new fpecies of 
affliftion/ and knew not what to reply, yet was unwil- 
ling to be filent. " Sii', faid he, if you had feen the 
miferies of the world, you would know how to value 
your prefent ftate." '* Now, -laid the prince, you have 
given me fomething to defire ; I (liall long to lee the 
miferies of the world, fince the fight of tbeni is necefc 
fary to Jiappinefs/' 



o'-" 



CHAP. IV, 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

At this time the found of mufick proclaimed the hour 

q{ repaft, and the converfation was concluded. The 

<?lc} m^ went away fufficiently difcontentcd, to find 

. X 4 that 
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that bis rcafonin^s had produced the only coRclufioii 
which they were intended to prevent But Jn the 
decline of life Ihame ^.nd grief arp of fliort duration j 
whether it be that we bear eaiily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourlelves in age lefs regarded^ we 
Itefs regard others ; or, that we look with flight regani 
upon afBiftions, to which we know that the hand of 
death is about tp put an end. 

The prijice, whofe views were extended tp a wider 
fpace, could not fpcedily quiet his emotions. He had 
been before tcmfic(| at the length of Hfe which nature 
promifed him, becaufe he coqlidered that in a long time 
much muft be endured ; he now rejoiced in his youth, 
becaufe in inany ypars much might be done. 

This firft beam pf hope, that had beer^ ever darted 
into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, antj 
doubled the luftre pf his eyes, {ie was'fired,3*ith tlie 
defire of doing fpmething, though he knew npt yet witl^ 
diftinftnefs, either end or me^ns. , 

He was now no longer gloomy and unfocial ; but, 
confidering himfelf as mafter of a leCret ftpck of happi-r 
nefe, which he could enjoy only by concealing it, he 
affe6ted to be bufy in all fchemes of diverfion, and cht 
deavoured to make others pleafed v^ith the ftate of 
which he himfelf was weary. But pleafures never can 
be fo multiplied pr continued, as not tp leave much pf 
life unemployed ; there were many hpurs, both of the 
night aiid day, which he could fpend without fufpicion 
in Iblitary thought. The load pf life was much lights 
ened : he went eagerly into the aifeipblies, becaufe ha 
fuppofed the frequency of his prefence neceffary to the 
fficceis of his purpofes ; he retired gladly to privacy^ 
]>ecaufe he had now a fqbjeS: of thpught, 
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His chief amufepient was to pi6hzre to himfelf that 
world which he had never feen ; to place himfelf in 
yarious conditions ; to be entangled in imaginary dif- 
ficulties, and to be engaged in wild adventures : but 
his benevolence always terminated his projefts in the 
relief of diftrefs, the detefilion of fraud, the defeat of 
pppreffion, and the difFuffion of happinefs. 

Thus paffed twenty months of die life of Raffelas, 
Me bufied himfelf fo intenfely in vifionary buttle, that 
Jie forgot his real folitude, and, amidft hourly pre*- 
parations for the various incidents of human affairs, 
pegleQ;ed to confider by what means he lliould mingle 
with mankind. 

One day, as he was fitting on a bank, he feigned to 
himfelf an orphan virgin robbed of her litde portion by 
la treacherous lover, and cryiqg after him for reftitutioH 
and redrefs. So ftrongly was the image impreffed 
upon his mind, that he ftarted up in the maid's defence, 
and ran forward to feize the plunderer with all die 
eagemefs of real purfuit. Fear naturally quickens the 
flight of guilt. Raffelas could not catch the fugitive 
with his utmoft efforts ; but, refolving to weary by 
perleverance, him whom he could not furpafs in fpeed, 
he preffed on till the foot of the mountain ftopped his 
courfe. 

Here he rccQllcfted himfelf, and fmiled at his own 
lifelefs impetuofity. Then raifing his eyes to the moun- 
tain, " This, faid he, is the fatal obftacle that hinders 
fit once the enjoyment of pleafure, and die exercife of 
yirtue. How long is it that my hopes and wifhes have 
llown beyond this boundary of my life, which yet I 
n^ver have ^tteippted to fi^un^u^t !'' 

Struck 
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Struck with this refleftion, he fat doTin to mufe ; an4 
.remembered, that fmce he firft refolved to efcape from 
Jiis confinement, th^ fun had paffed txdce over him in 
his annual courfe. He riow felt a degree qf regret 
with which he had never been before acquainted, lie 
confidered how much might have been done in the 
time which bad paffed, and left nothing real behind it 
He compared twenty months with die life of man. 
^' In life, faid he, is not to be counted tiie ignorance 
of infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before 
we are able to think, and we loon ceafe from the power 
X)f aCting. The true period of human exiftence may 
be reafonably eftimated at forty years, of which I have 
muled away the four and t^ventieth pait. What I 
have loft was certain, for I have certainly poflfeffed it j 
but of twenty months to come who can affure me ?" 

The confcioufnefs of his own , folly pierced hinj 
deeply, and he was long before he could be reconciled 
to himfelf " The reft of my time* faid he, has been 
loft by the crime or folly of my anceftors, and the 
abfurd inftitutions of my country ; I reipember it with 
difguft, yet without remorfe : but the montli^ that have 
paffed fince new light darted into my foul, fmce I 
formed a fcheme of reafpnable felicity, have been 
fquandcred by my own fault. I have loft that which 
can never be reftored : I have feen the fuq rife and 
fet for twepty months, an idle ga^er pn the light of 
heaven : In this time the birds have left the neft of 
their mother, and committed themfelves to tlie woods 
and to the Ikies : the kid has forfaken the teat, and 
Jearned by degrees to climb the rocks in queft of inde-t 
pendent fuftenance. J only have made np advances. 
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,Jbi*t ani ftill helplefs and ignorant. The moon, by 
jnpre th^ twenty changes, ^dmoniihed me of die flux 
pf life J die ihmvfi that rolled before my feet upbraided 
piy inaftivity. I fat feafting on "intellefibual luxury, 
reg^rdiels alike of the examples of the earth, ajid th^ 
jinftruStipns of die planets. IVeqty n^opths ^re paffed, 
jvho Ihall reftore }:heni ?" 

Tbfife fpiTQwful meditations faftened qpoq his mind ; 
he pafled four months in refolving to lofe no mor^ 
Jiine in idle refplves, and >vas awakened to more vigour- 
pus exertion, by hearing a maid, who had broken 9. 
porcelain cup, remark, th^t wli^,t caijnpt be repaired 
is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Raffelas reproached hijpfelf 
ihat he J^ad not difeoyered it, haying not known, or 
not confidered, how many ufeful hints are obtained by 
chance, apd hqw often the mind, hurried by her own 
ardour to diftant views, neglefts die truths diat lie open 
.before her. He for a f<?\y hours, regretted his regret, 
^d from that time bent hi3 whole mind upon th^ 
pieans of efcaping from the valley of h^-ppinpl^, 

CHAP. V. 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE, 

JHe now found that it would be very difficult tp effeO; 
^at which it was very eafy to fupppfe effefted. When 
^e looked round about him, he law himfclf confined by 
the bars of nature which had never yet been broken, 
^nd by the gate, tlirough which none that once had 
palfed it were ever able tp return. He was now im- 

patieiit 
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patient as an eagle in a grate, He paffed week after 
week in clambering thie mountains, to fee if there was 
any aperture which the buihes might conceal, biit founc} 
all the fummits inaccefiible by their prominence. The 
iron gate he defpaired to open ; for it was not only 
fecured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by fucpeffive fentinels, and was by its pofition 
expofed tp the perpetual oblervatjon of *all the in-, 
habitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were difciiarged ; and, looking down 
at a time when the fun flione ftrongly upon itg niouthj 
he difcovered it to be full of broken rqcks, which, 
though they permitted the ftream to flow tlirough many 
narrow paflages, would flop any body of folid bulk, 
He returned difcouraged and dejected • but, haying 
now known the blefling of hope, rgfolved npver to 
defpair. 

In thefe fruitlefe fearches he fpent ten months. The 
time^ however, pafled cheerfully away : in the mom-, 
ing he rofe with new hope, in the evening applauded 
his own diligence, and in the night flept founcj after his 
fatigue. He met a thoufand amufements which be-t 
guiled his labour, and diverfified his thoughts^ He 
difcerned the various infiinfite of animals, and propertiea 
of plants, and found the place replete with wonders, 
of which he purpofed to folace himfelf %rith the cori^ 
tcmplation, if he {hould never be able to accomplilh 
his flight ; rejoicing that his endeavours, though yet 
unfuccefsful, had fupplied Jiim with a fpurce pf inex^ 
hauftible inquiry. 

But his qrigiual curipfity was not yet abated ; he 

rpfolvecH 
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1r0fo]ved to obtain fome knowledge of the ways of men. 
His wilh ftill continued, but his hope grew lefe. He 
ceafed to furvey any longer the walls of his prifon, and 
Ipared to fearch by new toils for interftices which he 
knew could not be found, yet detennined to keep his. 
defign always in view, and lay hold on any expedient 
tiiat time Ihould offer. 

CHAP. VL 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYING. 

Among the artifts tliat had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for tlie accommodation and 
pleafure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the mechanick powers, who had contrived 
many engines both of ufe and recreation. By a wheel, 
which the ttreain turned, he forced the water into a 
tower, whence itwasdiftributed to all the apartments of 
the palace. He erefted a paviHon in the gardeh, 
around which he kept the air always cool by artifical 
fliowers. One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, 
was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a conftant motion ; and inftruments of 
foft mufick w^re placed at proper diftances, of which 
fome played by the impulfe of tlie wind, and fome by 
the power of the ftream. 

This artift was fometimes vifited by Raflelas, who 
was pleafed with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come when all his acquifitions 
ihould be of ufe to him in the open world. He came 

one 
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one day to* dnidfe hiinfelf in his ufud mannei^, fiiicf 
found the mafter biify in building a failing chariot : he 
few that tlie defigti was pf afticablfe upon a level fiirface, 
dnd -Wth etpreltions of great efte'em folicited its com- 
pletion. Hie workman Was pleafed to find himfelf for 
ihuch regarded by the prince, and refcflved to gain yet 
higher honours. " Sir, faid he, yoil have feeii but d 
fmall part of what the mechaiiick fciences cafh perform.- 
I have been long of opinion, that inftead of the tardy 
conveyance of fliips and chariots, man might ufe the 
ftvifter migration of wings ; that the fields of air aref 
open to knowledge, and that only ignorance arid idlehefe 
need crawl upon the ground/' 

This hint rekindled the prince's defire of pafling thel 
mountains ; having feen what the mechanift had already 
performed, he was willing to fancy that he could dd 
more; yet relblved to inquire further, before be fuffered 
hope to *ffli£l him by difappointment " I am afi:uid, 
faid he to the artift, that your imagination preVails over 
your ikill, and that you now tell me ratlier wl:iat yoii 
wiih, than what you know. Every animal has his 
element alfigned him ; the birds have the air^ and niaii 
and beafts the earth." " So, replied the mechanifty 
filhes have the water, in which yet beafts can fwim by 
nature, and men by art. He tliat can fwim needs nof 
defpair to fly 3 to iVvim is to fly in a grofler fluid, and 
to fly is to fwim in a fubtler. We are only to propor- . 
tion our power of refiftance to tlie diflferent derifity of 
matter through which we are to pafs. You will be' 
neceflarily upborn by the air, if you can renew any 
impulfe upon it, fafter than the air can recede from the 
preffure."^ 

^*But 
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" But the excrcife of fwimming, faid the prince, is 
Very laborious ; the ftrongeft limbs are foon wearied } 
I am afraid the aCt of flying will be yet more violent, 
and wings will be of no great ufe, unlels we can fly 
further tlian we can fwim." 

" The labom* of riling from the ground, faid the 
ftrtift, will be great, as we fee it in die heavier domef- 
tick fowls, but as we mount higher, the earth's attrac- 
tion, and tlie body's gravity, will be gradually diminiihed, 
till we Ihall arrive at a region where the man m\\ float 
in the air without any tendency to fall : no care will 
then be neccflary but to move forwards, which tlie 
gentleft impulfe will efFeft. Yon, Sir, whofe curiofity 
is fo extenfive^ will eafily conceive with what pleafurc 
a philofopher, fumiflied with wings, and hovering hi 
the flcy, would fee the earth, and all its inhabitants, 
rolling beneath him, and prefenting to him fucceffively, 
by its diurnal motion, all the countries within tlie 
fame paralieL How muft it amufe the pendent fpec* 
tator to lee the moving fcene of land and ocean, cities 
and deferts ! To furvey with equal fecurity the marts 
of tmde, and the fields of battle ; mountains infefted 
by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plent}^, 
and lulled by peace? How eafily fliall we tlien ti'ace 
the Nile through all his. paflage ; pafs over to diftant 
regions, and examine the face of nature from one ex- 
tremity of tlie earth to the other!" 

" All this, faid the prince, is much to be defired ; 
but I am. afraid that no man will be able to breathe in 
thele regions of fpeculation and tranquillity. I have 
been told, tliat refpiration is difScuh upon lofty moun* 
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tains, yet from thefe precipices, though fo high as to 
produce great tenuity of air, it is very eady to fall > 
therefore I fufpefl;, that from any height, where lifef 
can be fupported, tliere may be danger of too quick 
defcent." 

" Nothing replied the artift, will ever be attempted, 
if all poffible objections muft be firft overcome. If you- 
will favour my project, I will try the fiift flight at my- 
own hazard. I have corifidered tlie ftrudiire of all- 
volant animals, and find tlie folding continuity of the 
bat's wings moft eafily accommodated to the human 
form* Upon this model I fliall begin my talk ten 
morrow, and in a year expeft to tower into the air 
beyond the malice and purfuit of man. But I will 
work only on this condition, that the art fhall not be 
divulged, and that you fliall not , require me to make 
wings for any but omielves." 

^^ Why, laid llaflelas, ftiould you envy others fo 
great an advantai^-e ? All ikill ought to be exerted for 
ylmiverfal good ; eveiy man has owed much to others, 
and ought to repay the kiiidnefs that he has reeeived." 

" If men were alL virtuous, returned the artift, I 
fliould witli great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
Vthat would be the fecurity of the good, if the bad 
could at pleafure invade them from the fliy? Agaiuft 
an army failing through the clouds, neither walls, nor- 
mountains, nor leas, could aflbrd any fecurity. A fliglit 
of northern favages might hover in the wind, and light 
at once with irreftible violence upon the capital of a 
fruitful. region that was rolling under them. Even this 
valley^ the retreat of princes, the abode of happineis>* 

' ^ might 
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tni^ be vioki,ted by the fiidddn deicent of ionie of the 
naked nations that fwarm on thecoaft of the fouthem 
fea.'* 

The prince promifed fecrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopelels of fuccefs. He vifited 
the work from time to time, obferved its. progrefs, and 
remarked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate 
motion, and wite levity with firength.. The artift was 
€very day^ more certain that he ibould leave, vultures 
and eagles behind him, and the contain of his cpnr 
fidence feized upon the prince. ^^i 

In a year the wings were finilhed, and, on a momr 
ing appointed, the maker appeared fumi^d for flight 
on a little promontory : he waved his pinions a while 
to gather air, then leaped from his fiand, and in an 
inftant dropped into the lake. His wings, which were 
of no uie in the air, fuftained him in the water, and the 
prince drew him to land, half d«ad with terrour a^d 
vexatipQ, 

' CHAP. VII. 

rTHS paiNCt FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 

^'The prince was not much afiiiQed by this difafter, 
liaviog differed himfelf to hope for a happier event; 
vmly becaule he had no other means of ek&pe in view. 
He ftill peififted in his defi^ to leave the happy valley 
^y the &ft opportuiii^ 

His imagination was now at a itand; he had no 
^rofped of entering into the world ; and notwithftand*- 
iqg aU bis endeavours to fupport himfeli^ 4i^:xmtent by 
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degrees preyed upon him, and he began again to lofe 
his thoughts in fadnefe, when the rainy feafon, which 
in thefe countries is periodical, made it inccyavenient 
to wander in the woods. ' n;-^. 

Tlie rain continued long^ and with nSSke violence 
llian had been ever known : the clouds broke on th« 
furroundhig mountains, and the torrents ftreamed into 
the plain on every fide, till the cavern was too narrow 
to difcharge the water. The lak^ overflowed i^s banks, 
land all the level of the valley was covered with the 
inundation. The eminence, on which the palace was 
built, and fome other fpots of rifmg ground, were all 
tliat the eye could now difcover. The herds and flocks 
left the paftures, and both the wild beails and the 
tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all die princes to domeftick 
amuifements, and the attention of Raflelas was parti- 
cularly feized by a poem, which Imlae rehearfed, upon 
the various conditions of humanity. He commanded 
the poet to attend him in his apartment, and recite his 
verfes a fecond time ; tlien entering into familiar talk, 
he thought himfelf liappy in having found a man who 
knew the world lb well, and could fo ikilfally paint the 
fcenes of life. He alked a thoufand queftions about 
things, to whidi, thou^ common to all other mortals, 
his confinement from childhood had kept him a 
•fti^anger. The poet pitied his ignorance, and loved his 
curiofity, and entertained liim fix)m day to day with 
novelty and infl;ru6lion, fo that the prince regretted tfie 
^neceflity of fleep, and longed till the morning fliould 
' renew his pleafure. 

As they were fitting together, the prince commanded 
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Imlac to relate his hiftory, and to tell by what accident 
he was forced, or by what motive induced, to clofe his 
life in the happy valley. As he was going to begin 
his narrative^ Raflelas'waa called to a concert, and 
obliged to reftrain his curiofity till the evening. 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

The clofe of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only feafon of diveriion and entertainment, 
tad it was therefore midnight before the mulick ceafed, 
and the princeffes retired. Raffelas then called for his 
companion, and required him to begin the ftory of his 
hfe. 

" Sir, faid Imlac, my hiftory will not be long: the 
life that is devoted to knowledge paffes lilently away^ 
and is very litde diverfified by events. To talk irt 
publick, to think in folitude, to read and to hear, to 
inquire, and anfwer inquiriesyis the' bufinefs of a6i«fer. 
He wanders Ubout the world without pomp or terrour, 
and is neither known nor valued but by men like himfelf. 

" I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at no 
- greaS diftance from the fountain of the Nile* My father 
was a wealthy merchant, who traded between the in- 
land countries of Africk and the potts of the Red Sea. 
He was honeft, frugal, and diligeriti but of meaofenti-' 
ments, and narrow comprehenfion : he ckfired only to 
be rich, and to conceal his riches, left he ftiould be 
Q)oiled hy the govemours of the province." 

" Surely, faid the prince, my father muft be negli* 
gent of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares 
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take diat which l^elong^ to aaother. Does he not know 
that kin^ are accountable for injufiice permitted as 
well as done ? If I were emperour, not the meaneft of 
my fubjefts ihould be opprefled with impunity. My ^ 
blood boils when I am told that a merchant durft not 
enjoy liis hoi>eft gains -for fear of lofing them by the 
rapacity of power. Name the govemour who robbed 
the people, that I may declare his crimes to the 
emperour." 

" Sir, faid Imlac, your ardour is the natural efFe£k 
of virtue animated by youth : the time will come when 
you. will acquit your father, and perhaps hear with lefe 
impatience of the governoun Oppreffion is, in the 
Ahiffinian dominions, neidier frequent nor td.erated ; 
but no form of government has been yet difcovered, by 
which cruelty can be- wholly prevented. Subordina- 
tion fiippofes power on one part, and fubje£tion on the 
other ; and if power be in the hands of men, it wiU 
iometimes be abufed. The vigilance of the fiq>remc 
magifo*ate may do much, but much will iiill remain 
undcme. He can never know all the crimes ^t are 
committed, and can feldom punifh all that he knows.'* • 

" This, laid the prince, I do not underitand, but I 
had rather hear thee than difpute. Continue, thy nar- 



ration." 



" My father, proceeded Imlac, originally intended 
&at I ihQuld have no odier education, than fuch as might 
qualify me for commerce ; and diicovering in me great 
ftrength of memory, and quickne& of af^urehenfion, 
often declared his hope that. I ihould be ibme time 
the richeft man in Abiflinia.'* 

" Why, faid the prince, did thy father defire the 
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uierMie of lab wealth, ^hea it wa$ already igraater than 
h0 durft idi&ovef or &^^? I ani unwilling to doubt 
tfcy wracify, yet incoitfiiiesncies canaot botli be true." 

^* JncoQfi&ecicieSy Baafwered Imlac, cannot bptb be 
right, but, uoputed to man, t^iey may both be true. 
Yet diverfily is not inconfiftency. My father might 
expeft a time of greater fecurity. However, feme defire - 
19 necdfigry to keep life in motion, and he, whofe real 
wants are fupplied, muft admit thofe of fancy.'\ 

" This, faid the prince, I can in fome meafure con- 
jceive. I repeot that I interrupted thee." 

" With this hope, proceeded Indac,. he fent me to 
School; but when I bad once found the delight of |mow- 
ledge, and felt the pleafttpe of intelligence and the pridje 
of invention, I began filently to delpife riches ^ 
determined to dilappoint the purpofe of my father, 
wbofe grofibefs of conception raifed my pity. I wfs 
twenty years old before his tendernefa would expofe me 
to the fatigue of travel, in which time I had been i^* 
fkuS^ed, by fucceffive matters, in all the literature of 
my native country. As every hour taught me fome* 
thing new, I lived in a continual courfe of gratifications; 
but as I advanced towards iimnhood, I loft much of 
the reverence with which I had been ufod to look on 
my inftruSors; becau(e, when the leffbn wa^ ended, I 
did not find ttem wifer or Ijetter than common men. 

" At lengdimy father refqlved to initiate mp ia 
. eommerce, and opening one of his fubterranean trea- 
furies, coucted out ten tiv)ufand pieces of gold. This, 
young man, faid he, is the ftook with "winch you mwft 
negociate, I began m^ left than the fifth part, and 
you fee how diligence and parfimony have increafed it. 

^a This 
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This is your own, to wafte or to improve If you 
fquander it by negligence or caprice, you muft wait for 
my death before you will be rich : if, in four years, 
you double your ftock, we will thenceforward let fubor- 
dination ceaie, and live together as fria:id5 and partners; 
for he (hall always be equal with me, who is equally 
(killed in the art of growing rich. 

*' We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the Ihore of the 
Red Sea. When I caft my eye on the expanfe of 
waters, my heart bounded like that of a prifoner efcaped. 
I felt an unextinguilhable curiofity kindle in my mind^ 
and refolved to fnatch this opportunity of feeing the 
manners of other nations, and of learning fciences un- 
Jmown in Abiffmia. 

" I remembered that my fiither had obliged roc to 
the improvement of my ftock, not by a promife which I 
ought not to violate, but by a^ penalty which I was at 
liberty to incur ; and therefore determined to gratify 
my predominant defire, and by (Jrinking at the fountains 
of knowledge, to quench the thirit of curiofity. 

■* As I was fuppofed to trade witliout connexion 
with my father, it was eafy for me to become acquainted 
with the mafter of a (hip, and procure a paffage to 
fome other country, I had no motives of choice to 
regulate my voyage ; it - was fufficient for me tiiat 
wherever I wandered, I fliould fee a country ^iiich I , 
had not feen before. I therefore entered a Ihip boun4 
for Surat, having left a letter for my father d^laring 
my intention." 
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CHAiP. IX. 

tlTE HISTORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

*' Wheit I firft entered upon the world of waters, and 
loft fight of land, 1 looked round about me with pleafing 
terrour, and thinking my foul enlarged by the boundlefs 
profpeQ;, imagined that I could gaze round for ev^f 
without iatiety ; but, in a fliort time, I grew weary of 
looking on Imrren uniformity^ where I could only fee 
again what I had already feen. I then defc^nded into 
the Ihip, and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleafures would not end like this, in difguft and dilap- 
pointment. Yet,^ furely, faid I, the ocean and the land 
are very different ; the only variety of water is reft and 
motion, but the earth has mountains and vallies, deferts 
and cities :. it is inhabited by men of different cuftoms 
and contrary opinions; and I may hope to find variety 
in life, though I ftiould mils it in nature. 

" . With this thought I quieted my mind, and amufed 
myfelf during the voyage, Ibmetimes by learning firom 
the failors the art of navigation, which I have never 
praftifed, and fometimes by forming fchemes for my 
conduQ; in different fituations, in not one of which I 
have been ever placed. ^ 

" I was almoft weary of my naval amufemciits when 
wc landed fafely at Surat. I fecured my money, and 
purchafing fonje commodities for fliow, joined myfelf 
to a caravan that was paffmg into the inland country. 
My companions, for fome reafon or other, conje9;uring 
that I was rich, and, by my inquiries and admimtion, 
finding that I wajs ignorant, confidered me as a novice 
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^om they had aright to cheat, and who was to leara^ 
at the ufual expenfe, the art of fraud. They expofed 
me to Ae theft of femoti^ wid the exaifiioa of officers, 
and iaw me plunder^ upon falfe pretences, without 
toy advantage to thiemiehes, but that of rejcickig in 
the fuperiority of their own knowledge/' 

" Stop a moment^ faid tlie prince. Is there ftrch 
depravity in man, as that he ftould injure another 
without benefit to himfelf ? I can eaffly conceive that 
all are plealed with fuperiority: but your ignorance was 
merely accidental, which being neither your crime nor 
your folly, could afford them no reaibn to applaud 
themfelves ; and the knowledge which they had, and, 
which you wanted, they mi^t as effcftually have fhewQ 
by warning, as betraying you." 

^' Pride, faid Imlac, is leldom delicate, it will pleajb 
itfelf with very mean advantages ; and envy feels not 
its own happinefs, but when it may be compared witlv 
^ mifery of pthers. They were my enemies, becanfe 
they grieved to think me rich; .and my oppreffors, be» 
caufa they delighted to find me weak." 

" Proceed, iaid the prince : I doubt not of the faCIs 
which you relate, but imagine that you impute tiiem. 
to miftaken motives." 

*^ In this company, faid Imlac, I arrived at Agra, the 
cjq)ital of Indoftan, the city in which the Great Mogul 
commonly refides. I applied myfelf to the language 
of the country, and in a few months was able to con- 
yerie with the learned men ; ibme of whom I found 
morofe and referved, and others eeffy and communica'^ 
tive ; feme were unwilling to teach another what they 
had with'difficulty learned themfelves ; and fome Ihewed 
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fiiat tfie end of their fiudies was to gain the dignity <X 
inftniCting. 

" To the tutor of the young princes I recammended 
myfetf ib much, that I was prefented to the emperour 
as a man of uncommon knowledge. The emperour 
aiked me many queftions concerning my country and 
my travels ; and though I cannot now recoUeft any 
thing that he uttered above the power of a common 
man, he difmiffed me aftonilhed at his wifdom, and 
enamoured of his goodnefe. 

" My credit was now lb high, that the merchants, 
with whoni I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the Court I was furprifed 
at their confidence of foUcitation, and gently reproached 
them with their praOices on the road. They heard 
me with cold indifference, and ftiewed no tokens of 
ihame or forrow. 

" They then urged their requeft with the offer of a 
bribe ; but what I would not do for kindnefs, I would 
pot do for money ; and refufed them, not becaufe thc^ 
bad injured me, but becaufe I would not enable them 
to injure otliers ; for I knew they would have made nfc 
of my credit to ch^at thofe who ftiould buy their wares. 

^* Havmg refided at Agra till there was no more to 
be learned, I travelled into Perfia, where I faw many 
reniains of ancient magnificence, and oWerved many 
new accommodations of life. The Perfians are a nation 
eminently focial, and their aflemblies afforded me daily 
opportunities of remarking charaOers and manners, and 
of tracing human nature dirough all its variations. 

" From Perfia I pafled into Arabia, where I faw 
a nation at pnce paftoral and warlike ; who live 
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vithout any fettled habitaticm; whofe only wealth is 
their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried od, 
tbrouglh all ag^ aa hereditary war with aU man^ 
kind, thou^ they neither covet nor envy their po£- 
feffions.** 



CHAR X. 



XMLACS HISTORY CONTWiUED. A DISSERTATIOX 

UPOiSr po£try. 

** Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
fidered as the higheft learning, and regarded with a 
veneration fomewhat approaching to tliat which man 
would pay to the Angelick Nature. And yet it fills 
tne with wonder, that, in almoft all countries, the moft 
ancient poets are confidered as the beft : whether it 
be that every other kind of knowledge is an acquifition 
V gradually attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at 
once ; or that the firft poetry of every nation furprifed 
them as a novelty, and retained the credit by con- 
fcnt which it received by accident at firft : or whether, 
as' the province of poetry is 'to defcribe Nature 
and Paflion, which are always the fame, the firft 
writers topk polTeffion of the moft ftriking obje^ 
for defcription, and the moft probaWe occurrenceg 
for fifiion, and left nothing to thole that followed 
them, but tranfcription of tlie fame events, aijid 
new combinations of the fame images. WJiateyer 
be the reafon, it is commonly obferved that Ae 
early writers are in, poffeffion of nature, and their 
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fo\kmsrs of art : that the firft excel in ftrength and 
iQventicHiy and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

'^ I was djefirous to add my mame to this illuftrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Perfia and Arabia, 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that 
are fufpended in the mofque of Mecca. But I foon 
found that no man was ever great by imitation. My 
define of excellence impelled me to transfer my atten- 
tion to nature and to life. Nature was to be my fob- 
ject, and men to be my auditors.' I could never defcribe 
what I had not feen: I could not hope to move thofe 
with delight or terrour, whofe interefts and opinions I 
did not underftand. 

" Being now refolved to be a Poet, I faw every 
thing with a new purpofe ; my ipliere of attention was 
fuddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge was to be 
overlooked. I ranged mountains and deferts for images 
and refemblances, and pictured upon my mind every 
tree of the foreft and flower of the valley. I obferved 
with equal care the crags of tlie rock and the pinnacles 
of the palace, Sometimes I wandered along the mazes 
of the rivulet, and Ibmetimes watched the changes of 
the fummer clouds. Ta a poet nothing can be'ufelels. 
Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, muft 
be familiar to his imagination : he muft be converiant 
with all that is awfully vaft or elegantly little. The 
plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals' of tlie earth, and meteors of the iky, muft all 
concur to ftore his mind with inexhauftible variety : 
for every idea is ufeful for the enforcement or deco- 
iratidn of moral or religious truth ; and he, who knows 
IQpftr lyill h?iv§ moft power of diverfifying his fcenes, 
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and of gratifying his reader with TCmote allofiims wd 
unexpected infiruQion. 

*' All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
carefiil to ftudy, and every country which I have ftff- 
veyed, has contributed fpmething to my poetkri 
powers.** 

" In fo wide a furvey, faid the prince, you muft 
furdy have Heft much unobferved. I have lived tiB 
now, within trie circuit of thefe mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the fight of fomething which 
I had never beheld before, or never heeded.** 

" The bufinefe of a poet, faid Imlac, is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the ipecies ; to remaA 
general properties and large appearances ; he does not 
iaumber the ftreaks of the tulip, or defcribe the different 
ihadcs in the verdure of the foreft. He is to exhibit 
in his portraits of nature fuch prominent and itriking 
features as recall the original to every mind ; and muft 
negleO; the minuter difcrihiinations, which one may 
have remarked, and another have negle6ted, for thofe 
chara6terifticks which are alike obvious to vigilance and 
icareleffnefe. 

" But the knowledge of nature is only half the talk 
of a poet; he muft be acquainted likewife with aUthe 
modes of life. His charaOer requires that he eftimate 
the happinefs and mifery of every condition ; ol^rve 
the power of all the pailions in all their combinations, 
and trace the changes of the human mind as they ate 
p[iodifie4 by. various inftitutions, and accidental influ- 
f nces, of climate or cuftom, from the fpri^tfinefi of 
infancy tp the defpondence of decrepitude. He njuft 
diveft hinrifelf of th? prejudices of his ageor eouHtrf j 

'he 
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hejnuil, eoniiider ri^t and wrong in their abftca^ed 
ttod iirmriable fiate ; he muft difregard prefent laws 
8nd opinions, and rife to general and tranfcendental 
tm&s, which will always be the feme : he muft there- 
fore ccmtent himfelf wiA the flow progress of his name; 
contqpm the applaide of his own time, and commit his 
claims to the juftice of ppfterity. He muft write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legiilator of mankind^ 
and confider himfelf as prefiding over the thoughts and 
Quamers.of future generations; as a being fuperior to 
time and place. 

" His labour is not yet at an end : he muft know 
many languages and many fciences; and, that his 
ftyle may be worthy of his thoughts, muft, by inceifant 
practice, familiarize to himfelf every delicacy of fpeecli 
and grace of harmcniy.^ 

CHAP. XL 

IMLAC'S N^ARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT OUT 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Ihlac now felt the enthufialHck fit, and was pro- 
ceeding to aggrandize his own profeffiqn, when the 
prince cried out, " Enough ! thou has convinced me^ 
that no human being can ever be a poet. Proceed 
with thy narration.'' 

" To . be a poet, (aid Imlac, is indeed very diffi- 
cult'' " So difficult, returned the prince, that I will 
dt prefent hear no more of his labdurs. Tell me 
whither you went when you had feen Perfia." 

" Erom Perfia^ faid the poet, I travelled through 
: . Syria, 
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Syria, aiid for three years refided in PaldHne, whet^ 
I converfed with great numbers of the northern and 
weftern nations of Europe; the nations ninch are 
now in polfefiion of all power and all knowledge; 
whofe armies are irreiiftible, and whofe fleets command 
the remoteft parts of the globe. When I compart 
thefe men with the natives of our own kingdom, and 
tliofe that furround us, they appeared almofl; another 
order of beings. In their countries it is difficult to 
wi(h for any thing that may not be obtained : a thou^ 
fand arts, of which we never heard, are continually 
labouring for tiieir convenience and pleafure; and 
whatever their own climate has denied th«m is fiip- 
plied by their commerce." 

" By what means, faid the prince, are the Euro^ 
peans thus powerful, or why, fince they can fi> eafily 
vifit Afia and Africa for trade or conqueft, cannot the 
Afiaticks and Africans invade their coafts, plant colo^ 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes? The fame wind that carries them back 
would bring us thitlier." 

" They are more powerful, Sir, than we, anlwered 
Imlac, becaufe tliey are wifer; knowledge will always 
.predominate over ignorance, as man governs the other 
animals* But why their knowledge is more than ours^ 
I know not what reafon can be given, but the unfearch-* 
^le will of the Supreme Being." 

*' When, faid the prince with a figh, ihall I be'able 
to vifit Paleftine,. and mingle with this mi^ty con- 
fluence of nations? Till that happy moment Ihall arrive, 
let me fill up the time with fuch reprefentati(xis ba 
Aou canft give me. I am not ignorant of the motive 
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tiiat aflembles fuch numbers in tliat place^ and cannot 
but eonfider it as the centre of wifdom and piety, to. 
which the bed and wifeft men of every land muft be 
continually reforting.'' 

^^ There are fome nations, faid Imlac, that fend 
few vifitaiits to Paleitine : for many numerous and 
learned fe6bs in Europe concur to ceniiire pilgrimage 
as fuperftitious, or deride it as ridiculous.'' 

** You know, iaid the prince, how litde ray life 
has made me acquainted with diverfily of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the ar^ments on both 
iides; you, that have confidered them, tell me the 
refult" 

" Pilgrimage, faid Imlac, like many other afts of 
ipietyf may be reaibnable or fuperftitioiis, according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
joumies in fearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
iiich as is necelfary to the regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honeftly fought Change of place is 
no natural caufe of the increafe of piety, for it inevi^ 
tably produces diffij^ation of tnind. Yet, fmce men go 
every day to view the fields where great a6tions have 
been performed, and return with ftrongcr impreffions 
of the event, curiofity of the fame kind may naturally 
difpofe us to view that country whence our religidn 
had its beginning ; and I believe no man furveys tliofe 
awful fcenes without fome confirmation of holy refo- 
hitions. That the Supreme Being may be more eafily 
propitiated in one place than in another, is the dream hf 
idle fuperftition ; but that fome places may operate upon 
our own minds in an uncommon manner, is an opinion 

which 
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which hourly experience wiU jufiify. He who fu^ 
pofes that his vices may be more fuccefs&Uy combated 
in Pateftine, will, perhaps, find himfelf imfiaken^yel; 
he may go thitHer without folly : he who thinks they 
will be more freely pardoned^ diftionours at once his 
reafon and religion." 

" Theie, faid the prince, are European cfiftinSim* 
I will confider them another time. What have you 
ibund to Ije the effeck of knowledge? Are tbofe na* 
tions happier than we?'* 

'* There is fo much infelicity, faid the poet> in 
the world j that fcarce any man has leifure from his 

. own diftreffes to eftimate the comparative happsnefi 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleafure, as is confeffed by tlie natural defire whick 
every mind feels of increafing its ideas. I^oranee i^ 
mere piivation, by which nothing can be produced : it 
is a vacuity in wliich tlie foul fits motionlefe and torpi4 
fcr want of attradtion ; fcuid, without knowing why, we 
alwaj^s rejoice when we leam^ and grieve when we 
forget. I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if 
nothing counterafts die natural confequence of leana* 
ing, we grow more happy as our minds take a widef 
range. 

"In enumerating the particular comforts of life) 
\ve ftiall find many advantages on the fide of tlie Eu- 
ropeans. They cure wounds and difeaies with which 
we languifh and perifh. We fuffer inclemencies of 

*^veather which they can obviate. They have en^es 

for the difpatch of many laborious works, which wc 

muft perform by manual induftry. There is fuch 

10 conunuhication 
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•ommunication betweien diflant places, that one friend 
Can hardly be laid to be abfent from another. Their 
policy reraoves all publick ihconveniencies : they have 
roads cut through their mountains, and bridges laid 
uj)on their rivers. And, if we defcend to the privacies 
of life, their habitations are more commodious, and 
their poffeffions are more fecure." 

" They are furely happy, faid the prince, who have 
all thefe conveniencies, of which I envy none fo much 
as the facility with which feparated friends interchange 
their thoughts." 

" The Europeans, atifwered Imlac, are lefs unhappy 
than we, but they are not happy. Human Ufe is every 
where a ftate in which much is to be endured, and 
little to be enjoyed/' 



CHAP. Xlt. 



TH£ story of imlac CONTlNtJED* 

" I AM not yet willing, faid the prince, to fuppofe 
that happinefe is fo parfimonioufly diftributed to mor- 
tals ; nor can believe but that, if I had the choice of 
life, I fliould be able to fill every day with pleafure. 
I would injure tio man, and ftiould provoke no refent- 
ment : I would relieve every diftrefe, and Ihould enjoy 
the bcjiediftipns of gratitude. I would chufe my friends 
among the wife, and my wife among the virtuous ; 
and therefore fhould be in tio danger from treachery 
or imkindnefe. My children ftiould, by my care, be 
Vol, HL Z learned 
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learned and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What would dare to 
moleft him who might call on every fide to thoufands 
enriched by his bounty, or affifted by his power? And 
why fhould not life glide quietly away in the foft reci- 
procation of pfoteftion and reverence? All tliis may 
be done without the help of European refinements, 
which appear by their effeCls to be rather fpecious 
than ufeful. Let us leave them, and purfue our 
journey." 

" From . Palefi:ine, faid Inilac, I pafled through 
many regions of Afia ; in the more civilized kingdoms 
^ a trader, and among the barbarians of the moun- 
tains as a pilgrim. At laft I began to long for my 
native country, that I might repofe after my travels 
and fatigues, in tlie places where I had fpent my 
tearlieft years, and gladden my old companions witli 
the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure to 
myfelf tliofe witli \\^om I had fported aw^ay the gay 
hours of dawning life, fitting round me in its evening, 
wondering at my tales, and liftening to my counfels. 

** When this thought had taken poffeffion of my 
mind, I confidered every moment as wafted which did 
not bring me nearer to Abiflinia, I'hiiftened into 
Egypt, and notwitliftanding my impatience, Mas de- 
tained ten montlis in the contemplation of its ancient 
magnificence, and in inquiries after the remains of its 
ancient learning. I found in Cairo a mixture of all, 
nations; ibme brought thither by the love of know- 
ledge, fome by the hope of gain, and many by the 
defire of living after tlieir own manner witliout obfer- 
vation, and of lying hid in the obfcurity of multitudes : 
13 for 
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for in a city, populous as Cairo, it is poffible to obtain 
at the fame time the gratifications of fociety, aiad the 
fecrecy of folitude. 

" From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, paffing along the coaft till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined myfelf to a caravan, and re- 
entered my native country. 

" I now expected the careffes of my kinfifaen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not without 
hope that my father, whatever value he had fet upon 
riches, would jown with gladnefe and pride a fon who 
was able to add to the felicity and honour of the na- 
tion. But I was loon convinced tliat my thoughts 
were vain. My father had been dead fourteen years, 
having divided his wealth among my brothers, who 
were removed to fome other provinces. Of my com- 
panions 'the greater part was in the grave ; of ttie reft, 
fome could witli difllkulty remember me, and fome 
confidered me as one corrupted by foreign manners. 

" A man .ufed to viciffitudes is not eafily dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my difappointment, and endea- 
voured to recommend myfelf to tlie nobles of the king- 
dom*; they admitted me to their tables, heard my 
ftory, and difmifled me. I opened a fchool, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then refolved to fit down in 
the quiet of domeftick life, and addreffed a lady that 
was fond of my converfation, but rejefted my fuit, 
becaufe my father was a merchant. 

" Wearied at laft with felicitation and repulfes, 
I refolved to hide myl<?lf for ever from tlie world, 
and' depend no longer on tlie opinion or caprice of 

55 2 - other?. 
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others. I waited for the time when the gate of the 
happy valley Ihould open, that I might bid farewell to 
hope and fear : the day came ; my performance was^ 
diflinguilhed with favour, and I reiigned myfelf with 
joy to perpetual confinement'* 

'^ Haft thou here found happinels at laft? laid Raf- 
lelas. Tell me without referve; art thou content with 
thy condition ? or, doft thou wiih to be again wandering 
and inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this valley cele- 
brate their lot, and at the annual vifit of the emperour^ 
invite others to partake of their felicity." 

" Great prince, laid Imlac, I Ihall fpeak the truth ; 
I know not one of all your attendants who does not 
lament the hour when he entered this retreat. I am 
lefe unhappy than the reft, becaufe I have a mind re- 
plete with images, which I can vary, and combine at 
pleafure. I can amufe my folitude by the renovation 
of the knowledge which begins to fade from my me- 
mory, and by recoUeftion of the accidents of my paft 
life. Yet all diis ends in the forrowful confideration, 
that my acquiiements are now ufelefs, and that none 
of my pleaihres can be again enjoyed. The reft, whole 
minds have no impreffion but of the prefent moment, 
are either coiToded by malignant paffions, or fit 
ftupid in the gloom of perpetual vacancy." 

^' ^\ hat paffions can infeft thofe, faid the prince, 
who have no rivals ? We are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice, and where all envy isrepreffed 
by community of enjoyments." 

" There may be community, faid Imlac, of ma- 
terial poffeffions, but there can never be community 
of^love or of efteem. It muft happen ths^t one will 

pleafe 
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pleafe more than another; he that know« himfelf di^- 
fpifed will always be envious; and ftill more envious 
and malevolent, if he is condemned to live in the 
prefence of thofe who defpiie him. The invitations, 
by which they allure others to a ftate which th^y fed 
to be WTetched, proceed from the natural malignity 
of hopelefs mifery. They are weary of riiemfelves, 
and of each other, and expeO; to find relief in ne\^ 
companions. ; They envy the Uberty which their- folty 
has forfeited, and would gladly fee all mankind im^ 
prifoned Hke themfelves, 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly freei 
No man can fay that he is wretched by my perfiia- 
iion. I look with pity on the crowds who arie arinui 
ally foliciting admiffion to captivity, and wilh th^ 
it were lawful. for me to warn them of their daiv* 
ger." 

" My dear Imlac, faid the prince, I will open to 
thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 
efcape from the happy valley. I have examined ^the 
mountains on every fide, but find myfelf inluperably 
barred,: teach me the way to break my prifon; thou 
flxalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of 
my rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my fde' 
dire6tor in the choice oflife^' 

" Sir, anfwered the poet, your efcape will be diffi- 
cult, and, perhaps, you may foon repent your cu- 
riofity. The world, which you figure to yourfelf, 
fmooth and quiet ajj the lake in the valley, you will 
find a fea foamipg with tempefts, and boiling with 
whirlpools: yqq will be fotnetimes overwhelmed by 
tht wav^s pf violence, and fometimes daihed againft 

z 3 the 
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tlie rocks of treachery. Amidft wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wifli a thoufand 
times for thefe feats of quiet, and willingly quit hope 
to be free from fear." 

" Do not feek to deter me from my purpofe, faid 
the prince ; I am impatient to fee what thou haft feen ; 
and, fince thou art thyfelf weary of the valley, it i^ 
evident, that thy former ftate was better than this. 
Whatever be the confequence of my experiment, I 
am relblved to judge, with mine own eyes, of the 
various conditions of men, and then ^ to make de^ 
liberately my choice of life'' 

" I am afraid, faid Imlac, you are hindered by 
fironger reftraints than my pcrfuafions; yet, if your 
^^termination is fixed, I do not counfel you to de* 
^pair. Few things are impoflTible to diligence cmd 
(kill." 

CHAP. XIII. 

EASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAP:E. 

Tke prince now difmiffed his favourite to reft, but 
the narrative of wonders and novelties filled his 
mind with perturbation. He revolved all that he had 
heard, and prepared innumerable queftions for die 
morning. 

Much of his uneafmefs \v^& now removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, 
and whofe experience could aflfift him in his defigns. 
Jlis heart was no longer condemned to fwell with 
filent vexation. He thought that even the happy valley 
Plight be endured with fuch a companion, a^d that 

if 
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if they could range the world together, he Ihould have 
nothing further to defire. 

In a feAv days the water was dHcharged, and thfe 
ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converfe without tlic notice of the 
reft. The prince, whdfe thoughts were always on tlie 
wing, as he paffed by the gate, faid, M'ith a counte- 
nance of forrow, " Why art thou fo ftrong, and why 
is man f6 weak ?" 

^' Man is not \\^ak, anfvvered his companion; 
knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
mafter of mechanicks lauglis at Itrength, I can burft 
the gate but cannot do it lecretly. Some other expe- 
dient muft be tried." 

As they were walking on the fido of the moun- 
tain, they obferved that the conies, wliich the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken ihelter 
among the bulhes, and formed holes behind tliem, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. " It has beeii 
the opinion of antiquity, faid Imlac, that humaii 
reafon borrowed many arts from tlie inftin6t of animals ; 
let us, therefore, not think ourielves degraded by learn- 
ing from the coney. We may efcape by piercing th6 
mountain in the iame direction. Wc will begin where 
the fummit hangs over the middle part, and labour 
upward till we lliall iflue up beyond tlie prominence." 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propo- 
fal, fparkled with joy. The execution was eafy, and 
the fuccefs certain. 

No time was now loft. They haftened early in 
the morning to chufe a place proper for their mine. 
They clambered ^vith great fatigue among crags and 

z 4 brambles, 
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trambles, and returned without having difcovered any 
part that favoured their defign. The fecond and the 
third day were fpent in the fapie manner and with the 
fame fruftration. But, on the fourth, they found a 
finall cavern, concealed by a thicket, where they re- 
folved to make their experiment. 

Imlac procured inftmments proper to hew (tone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on the 
next day ^dth more eagemcfs than vigour. They 
were prefently exhaufted by their efFort3, and fat down 
to pant upon the grafe. Th^ prince, for a moment^ 
appeared to be difcouraged. " Sir, faid his com- 
panion, praClice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time ; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find tliat our toil will fome 
time have an end. Great works are performed, not 
by ftrength, but perfeverance : yonder palace wa^ 
raifed by fmgle ftones, yet you fee its height and Ipa- 
pioufnefe. He that Ihall walk with vigour three hours 
a day, will pafs in feven years a fpace equal to the 
pircumference of the globe," 

They returned to their 'work day after day, and, 
in a fhort time, found a fiffure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pafs far with very little obftruflion. 
This RaiTelas confidered as a good omen. " Do not 
difturb your mind, faid Imlac, with other hopes qr 
fears than reafon may fuggeft; if you are pleafed 
with prognofticks of gpod, you will be terrified like-r 
wife with tokens of evil, and your whole life will be 
a prey to fuperftition. Whatever facilitates our work 
is more than an omen, it is a caufe of fuccefs. Thi^ 
is one of thofe plea^ng furprifgs wliicb ofteu happen 
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to aOive refolution. Many things difficult to defi^ 
prove eafy to performance," 

CHAP, xiy, 

RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED 
VISIT. 

They had now wrought their way to the middle, and 
folaced their toil widi the appOach of liberty, whm 
the prince, coming down to refreih himfelf with air, 
found his lifter Nekayah ftanding before the mouth 
«f the cavity. He ftarted and ftood confufed, afiraid 
to tell his defign, and yet hopelefe to conceed it. . A few 
moments determined him to repofe on her fidelity, aad 
fecm^eber fecrecyby a declaration without referve. . 

" Do not imagine, faid the princefe, that. I came 
hitiier as a fpy : I had long obferved from my window, 
that yoM and Imlac direfted your walk every day 
towards the fame point, but I did not fuppofe you l^ad 
^y better reafon for the preference than a coder (hade, 
or more fragrant bank ; nor followed you with any 
other defign than to partake of your converfation. 
3ince then not fufpicion but fondnefs has dete9:ed you, 
let me not lofe the advantage of my difcovery. I am 
equally weary of confinement with yourfelf, and not 
lels defirous of knowing what 13 done or fuffered in the 
world. Permit me to fly with you from this taftelefs 
tranquillity, which will yet grow more loathfome when 
ypu have left nje. You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder me from following." 

The prince, who loved ' Nekayah above his other 
^tcfs, had jio inclinatioa to refufe her xequeft, and 
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grieved that he had loft art opportunity of ftiewing hil" 
confidence by a voluntary communication. • It was 
therefore agreed that Ihe Ihould leave the valley ivith 
them ; and that, in the mean time, Ihe ihould watch, 
left any other ftraggler ftiould, by chance or curiofity^ 
follow tiiem to the mountain, 

At length their labour was at an end ; they faw light 
beyond the prominence, and, iflbing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, 
wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipated 
all the pleafures of travel, and in thought was already 
tranfported beyond his father's dominions. Imlac, 
though very joyful at his efcape, had left expeQatioa 
of pleafure in the world, which he had before tried; 
and of which he had been weary. 

Raffclas was fo much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not foon be perfiiaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his fifter that the way 
was open, and that nothing now remained but to pre- 
pare for their departure. 

CHAP. XV. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THfi VALLEY, 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

The prince and princefs had jewels fufficient to make 
them rich whenever they came into a place of com- 
merce, which, by Imlac's direftion, they hid in their 
clothes, and, on the night of the next full moon, all 
left the valley. The jprincefe was followed only by a 

fingk 
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fingle favourite, "who did not know whither Ihe was 
going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began to 
go down on the other fide. The princefe and her 
maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
feeing nothing to bound their profpeft, confidered 
themfelves as in danger of being loft in a dreary 
vacuity. TTiey flopped and trembled, " I am almoft 
afraid, faid the princefe, to begin a journey of which 
I cannot perceive an end, and to venture into this 
immenfe plain, where I may be approachfed on every 
fide by men whom I never faw." The prince felt 
nearly the fame emotions, thou^ he thought it more 
manly to conceal them. 

Imlac ihfiiled at their terrours, and encouraged them 
to proceed ; but the princefe continued Irrefolute till 
fhe had been imperceptibly drawn forward too far to 
return. 

In • the morning they found fome ftiepherds in tht 
field, who fet milk and fruits before them. The princefe 
wondered that fhe did not fee a palace ready for lier 
reception, and a table fpread with delicacies; but 
being faint and hungry, fhe drank the milk and eat the 
fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour than the 
produce of the valley. 

They ti^avelled forward by eafy joumies, being all 
nnaccuftomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, that 
though they might be miffed, they could not be pur- 
fued. In a few days they came into a more populous 
region, where Imlac was diverted with the admiration 
which his companions expreffed at the diverfity of 
inanners, ftations, and employments. 

Their 
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Their drefe was iiich as might not bring upon them 
the fufpicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
.prince, wherever he came, expetted to be obeyed, 
and the princefs was frightened, becaufe thpfe that came 
into her prefence did not proftrate themfdves before 
her. Imlac was forced to obferve them with great 
vigilance, left they flioidd betray , their rank by their 
unufual behaviour, and detained them feveral weeks 
in the firft village, to accuftom them to the figjit of 
common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were tau^t to un^ 
derftand that they had for a time laid afide their dig^ 
nity, and were to expeft only fuch regard as liberality 
arid courtefy could procure. And luilac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared them to endure the tu- 
mults of a port, and the ruggednefe of the commercial 
J^.ce, brought them down to the fea.-coaft. 

The prince and his lifter, to whom every thing was 
|iew, were gratified equally at all places, and there-» 
fore remained for fome months at the port withcfut any 
inclination to pafs further. Imlac was content with 
their ftay, becaufe he did not think it fafe to expofe 
them, unprafilifed in the world, to the hazards of a 
foreign country. 

At laft he began to fear left they fhould be difcorered, 
and propofed to fix a day for their departure. They 
had no pretenfions to judge for themfelves^ and referred 
the wliole fcheme to his direftion. He therefore took 
paflTage in a fhip to Suez ; and, when the time came> 
with great difficulty prevailed on the princefe to enter 
. the veffel. They had a quick and profperoua voyage, 
and from Suez travelled by land to Cairo, 
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CHAP. XVI. 

fHEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIJiTD EVERY MAV 
HAPPY. 

As they approached the city, which filled the ftrangefs 
with aftoniihment, " This, faid Imlac to the prince, 
is the place where travellers and merchants aflfemble 
from all the comers of the earth. You will here find 
men of every charafter, and every occupation. Coih- 
merce is here honourable : I will ad as a merchant, 
and you {hall live as fixangers, who have no other end 
of travel than curiofity; it will foon be obferved that 
we are rich ; our reputation will procure us accefs to 
all whom we Ihall defire to know ; you will fee all the 
conditions of humanity, and enable yourfelf at leifure 
to makd^ your choice of life.'' 

They now entered the town, finnned by the noife, 
and offended by the crowds. Inftruftion had not yet 
fo prevailed over habit, but that they wondered to fee 
Ihemfelvcs pais undiftinguilhed along the ftreet, and 
met by the loweft of the people without reverence or 
notice. The princefs could not at fiift bear the 
thought, of being levelled ^yith the vulgar, and, for fome 
days, doiitinued in her chamber, wher,e Ihe was ferved 
by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace of tlie valley. 

Imlac, who underitood traffiek, fold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a houfe, which he 
adorned with fuch magnificence, that he was inlme- 
diately eonfidered as a merchant of gjeat wealth. His 
pohtenefs attracted many acquaintance. Mid ,his ge- 

uerofity 
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nerofity made him courted by many dependants. Hi» 
table was crowded by men of every nation, who all 
admired his knowledge, and iblicited his favour. His 
companions, not being able to- mix in the converfetion, 
could make no difcovery of their ignorance or fur- 
prile, and were gradually inftiated in the world as they 
gained kiiowledge of the language. 

The prince had, by frequent leftures, been taught 
the ule and nature of money; but tlie ladies could not, 
for a long time, comprehend what tlie merchants did 
with fmall pieces of gold and filver, or why tilings of 
fo httlc ufe Ihould be received as equivalent to the 
neceflaries of Ufe. 

They ftudied the language ti^io years, while Imlac 
was preparing to let before them the various ranks and 
conditions of mankind*. He giew acquainted with all 
who load any thing uncommon in their fortune or con^ 
diiQ:. He frequented the voluptuous and the frugal^ 
the idle and the buly, the merchants and the men of 
learning. 

The prince being now able to conyerfe with fluency, 
and having learned the caution neceffary to be ob- 
ferved in his intercourfe with ftrangers, began to ac- 
company Imlac to places of refort, and to enter into 
all aflemblies, that he might make his choice of life. 

For fome tune he tlK)ught choice needlefe, becaufe 
all appeared to him equally happy. Wherever he went 
he met gaiety and kindnels, and heard the fong of 
joy or the laugh of careleiTnefs. He began to believe 
that the world overflowed with univerfal plaity, and 
that nothing was withheld either fi'om want or merit ; 
that every l^nd ftiowered liberality, and every heart 

melted 
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tnelted with benevolence; " axnl who then, fays he, 
w ill be fufFered to be wretched ?" 

Imlac permitted the pleafing delufion, and was un- 
ti^illihg to cruih the hope of inexperience, till one 
day having fat a while filent, '^ I know not, faid th« 
prince, what can be the realbn that I am more un- 
happy than any of our fiierids. I fee them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind reftlefs and uneafy. I am unfatisfied with thofe 
pleafures which 1 feem moft to court ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not fo much to enjoy company, as 
to fliun myfelf, and am only loud and merry to con- 
ceal my fadnefs." 

, " Every man, faid Imlac, may, by examining his 
own mind, guefs what pafles in the minds of others : 
when you feel that your^ own gaiety is counterfeit, it 
may jufHy lead you to fufpeS: that of your companions 
not to be fincere. Envy is commonly reciprocal. We 
are long before we are convinced that happinefe is 
never to be found, and each believes it poffeffed by 
others, to keep aUve the hope of obtaining it for 
liimfelf In the affembly, where you pafled the Jaft 
night, tiiere appeared fuch fprightlinels of air, and 
volatility of fancy, as might have luited beings of 
an higher order, formed to inhabit fcrener regions, 
inacceffible to care orforrow: yet, believe me, prince, 
there was not one w^ho did not dread the moment 
when folitude Ihould deliver him to tlie tyranny of 
refle^on." 

" This, faid the prince, may be true of, otliers, 
fince it is true of me ; yet, w^hatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition id more happy tlian 

another, 
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anotlier, and wifdom furely direfibs us to take the leai!r 
evil in the choice of lifer 

" The cPwules of good and evil, anfwered Imlac, are 
fo various and uncertain, fo often entangled with each 
other, fo diverfified by various relations, and fo much 
fubjeft to accidents which' cannot be forefeen, that 
he who would fix his condition upon inconteftible 
reafons of preference, muft live and die inquiring and 
deliberating/' 

" But furely, faid RaiTelas, the wife men, to whom 
we liften with reverence and w^onder, chofe that mode 
of life for tliemfelves which they thought moft likely to 
make them happy." 

" Very few, faid the poef, live by choice. Every 
man is placed in his prefent condition by caufes which 
a6ted without his forefight, and with which he did not 
always willingly co-operate ; and therefore you wall 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of his 
neighbour better than his o^vn." 

" I am pleafed to think, faid the prince, that my 
birth has given me at leaft one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myfelf I have here 
the world before me ; I will review it at leifure : 
furely happinefs is fomewhere to be found." 

CHAR XVIL 

THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OT 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

Rasselas rofe next day, and refolved to begin hia 
experiments upon life. " Youlh, cried he, is the? 
time of g^adnefs : I w ill join myfelf to the young men^ 

whofe 
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whofe only bufinefs is to gratify their defires, and whofe 
time is all fpent in a fucceffion of enjoyments;'* 

To fuch focieties he was readily admitted^ but a 
few days brought him back wi^aryand difgufied* Their 
rnirth was without images } their laughter without 
motive; their pleafures were grofs and fenfual, in 
which the mind had no part; their conduft was at 
once wild and mean ; they laughed at order and at 
law, but the frown of power dejeOedj and the eye of 
wifdom abaftied them* 

The prince foon concluded, that he ihould neveir be 
happy in a courfe of life of which he was afliamed. 
He thought it unfuitable to a reafonable being to act 
witliout a plan, and to be fad or cheerful only by 
chance. " Happinefs, faid he, rnuftbe fomething folid 
and permanent, without fear and without uncertainty." 

But his young companions had gained fo much of 
his regard by their franknefs and courtefy, that he 
could not leave them without warning and remon- 
ftrance. " My friends, faid he, I have ferioufly con^ 
lidered our manners and our profpe6fcs, and find that 
we have miftaken our own intereftj The flrft years of 
man muft make provifion for the laft He that never 
thinlcs never can be wife. Perpetual levity muft end 
inignorance;' and intemperailce, though it may fire 
tlie fpirits for ati hour, will make life ftiort or miferable. 
Let us confider that youth is of no long duration, and 
that in maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy 
•Ihall ceafe, and phantoms of ddight dance no more 
about us, we Ihall have no comforts but the efteem of 
wife men, and the means of doing good. Let us, 
therefore, ftop, while to ftop is in our power : let us 

Vol. HL A a livQ 
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live a^ men who are fome time to grow pld, and to 
whom It will be themoft dreadful of all^vils to count 
their paft years by follies^ and to be reminded of their 
Former luxuriance of health only by the maladies 
which riot has produced/' 

Theyftared a while in filence one upon another, 
and at laft drove him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter* 

The confcioufiiels that his fentlments were juft, and 
his intentions kind, wasfcarcely fufficientto fupporthim 
ugainft the horrom* of derifion. But he recovered his 
tranquilli^, and purfued his fearch« 

te^-'/' CH-AP. XVIIL 

THE PRINCE riNDS A WISE AND HAPPY* MAX. 

As he was one day walking in the fireet, he faw a 
fpacious building which all were, by the open doors 
invited to enter ; he followed the ftream of peq)le, and 
found it a hall or Ichool of declamation, in which pro- 
feffors read ledlures to their atiditory. He fixed his 
eye upon a fage raifed above the reft, who difcourfed 
with great ' energy on the government of the paffions. 
His look was venerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nundation clear, and his diftiou elegant He ftxowed, 
with great ftrcngth of lentiment, and variety of iUufira- 
tion, that human nature is degraded and debafed, 
when the lower faculties predominate over the t^gher; 
that when fancy, the parent of paflion, ufurpiip^e do- 
minion of the mind, nothing eiifues but the natijural 

effeft 
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<g9e6): of unlawfiil government, perturbation and con- 
fufion ; thdt (he betrays the fortrcfles of the intellefl; to 
rebels, and excites her children td fedition againft rea- 
fon, tlieir lawful fovereigii. He compared reafon to 
the fun, of \Vhich the light is conftant^ utiifortn,-and 
lafting ; and failcy to a meteor, of bright but tranfitory 
luftrcj irregulai' irl its motion, arid delufive in its 
dire6lioil. 

He then coninluni(*ated the Various precepts given 
from time to time for the conqueft of paffion, and dif 
J^layed the happinefs of thofe who had obtained the im- 
portant victory, after which man is no longer the Have 
of fear, nor the fool of hope * is no more emaciated 
by envy, inflamed by anger, emafculated by tender-, 
nefe, or depreifed by grief; but %valk8 on calmly 
through the tumults or privacies of life, as the fun pur- 
fues alike his courfe tiiroiigh the calm or tlie ftormy 
Iky. 

He enumerated marly example^ of heroes im- 
inovable by pain or pleafure^ who looked with indif- 
ference oil thofd modes or accidents to which the 
Vulgar give the names of good and eviL He exhorted 
hi5 headers to lay afitle tlieir prejudices, and arm them- 
fclves againft the fliafts of malice or misfortune, by 
invulnerable patience, concluding, that this ftate only 
washappiiielSj and tliat tliis happinefs was in every 
otte's power. 

Ilalfelas liftehed to him with the veneration due to , 
the inftru9:ioils of a fuperior being, and, waiting for 
him at the door^ humbly implored the liberty %f 
irifiting fo great a mafter of true wifdom- The 
lecturer hefitated a moment, when Raflelas put a 
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purfe of gold into his hand, which he received with % 
mixture of joy and wonder. 

" I hare found, faid the princd, at his return to 
Imlac, a mafi who can teach all that is neceflary to 
be known, who, from the unQiaken throne of rational 
fortitude, looks down on the fcenes of life changing 
beneath him. He fpeaks, and attention watches his 
lips. He reafons, and convidion clofes hia periodsi 
This man ftiall be my future guide : I will leam his 
do6hTnes^ and imitate his life." 

" Be not too hafty, faid Imlac, t6 trull, or to ad^ 
mire the teachers of morality : tliey difcourfe like 
angels, but they live like men." 

Raflelas, who could not conceive how any man 
could' reafon fo forcibly witho\Jt feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his vifit in a few days, 
and was denied admiffion. He had now learned the 
power of money, and made his way by a piece of gold 
to the inner apartment, where he found the philofo- 
pher in a room half darkened, with hi* eyes mifty, and 
his face pale- " Sir, faid he, you are come at a time 
when all human friendlhip is ufelefs; what I fuffer 
cannot be remedied, what I have loft cannot be ftip* 
plied. My daughter, my only daughter, from whole 
tendemefe I expeOed all the comforts of my age, died 
laft night of a fever. My views, my purpofes, my 
hopes are at an end : I am now a lonely being dii^ 
united from fociety." 

" Sir, faid the prince, mortality is an event by 
'vfhich a wife man can never be furprifed;: we know 
that death is always near, and it (hould tlierefi>rc 
always be expeSed." " Young man, anfwered die 

philofop^iV 
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^lofopher, you fpeak like one that ha3 never felt the 
pangs of reparation." " Have you then forgot the pre- 
cepts, faid Raflfelas, which you fo powerfully enforced ? 
Has wiidom no ftrength to arm the heart againft cala- 
ipity? Confider, that external thin^ are naturally^ 
variable, but truth and reafon are always the fanae,'' 
^* What comfort, faid the mourner, can truth and rea&xk 
afford me? of what effeft are tl:iey now:, but to tell me, 
that my daughter will not be reftored ?" 

The prinqe, whofe humanity would not fuffer him 
to infult ndifery with reproof, went away convinced of 
tiie emptinefs of rhetorical found, and the ineflficacy of 
poUlhed periods and ftudied fentences, 

CHAP. XJX, 

A OHMPSE OF PASTORAL LIFE, 



I 



He was ftill eager upon the fame inquiry: and having^ 
heard of a hermit, that lived near the loweft cataraft 
of the Nile, and filled the whole country with the 
fyxne oi his fanOdty, refolved to vifit his retreat, and 
inquire whether that felicity which publick hfe could 
not afford, was to be found in folitude; and whether 
a man whofe age and virtue made him venerable, could. 
teach any peci^iar art of fliunning evils, or enduring^ 
them? , 

Imlac and the princefa agreed to accompany him, 
^d, after the neceffary preparations, they began their 
journey. Their way lay through the fields, where 
ihepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs were 
playing upon the pafture. " This, faid the poet, is 
the life which has been often celebrated for iti inno- 
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cence and quiet; l^t us pafe thf heat of the day iimong 
the ftiepherds tents, and Hnpw whether all our fearchei 
are not to terminate in paftqral fipoplicity.'* 

the pr0pofal pieced them, and they induced the 
fhepherjds, by finall prdents and familiar queftions, 
to teU thfeir opinion of their mvn ftate ; they were fo 
rtide and ignorant, fo little able tp compete tiie goo^' 
with the evil of the occupation, aqd fo indiftinft in 
their narratives and defcriptions, that \e\j little could 
be learned from them. But it was evident thftt their 
hearts were cankered with difcontent ; that they con^* 
iidered themfelves as condemned to labour for the 
luxury of the rich, and looked iip with ftupid malevo- 
lence toward thofe that were placed above them. 

The princefe pronounced with vehemence, that Ihe 
would never fuffer thefe envious favages to be her coniT 
panions, and that fli^ flipuld not foon be defirpus of 
feeing any niore fpecimens of ruftick hap^inefs ;' but 
could not believe tliat all the accounts of priipeval 
pleafures were fabulous • and was yet in dpubt, whe? 
ther life had any thing that cpuld be juftly preferred 
tp the placid gratifications of fields and woods, She 
hoped that tjie time would come, when, with ^ few 
virtuoi|s and elegant cpmpanions, fhe ftiould gaflier 
flowers planted by her o\vn hand, fpndie the iambs, 
of her own ewe, and hiten, Mdthout care, among 
brooks and breezes, to one of her inaiden3 T^§ding ^ 
|he fl^ade. 
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CHAP XX, 

THE DANGER OF PROSPEJUTY. 

On the next day they continued their journey, till the 
heat, compelled them to look round for fhelter. At a 
fmall difiance they faw a thick wood, which they no 
fooner entered than they perceived that they were ap- 
proaching the habitations erf men. The Ihrubs wer^k 
diligently cut away to open walks where the fliade3 
were darkeft ; the boughs of oppofite tree3 were arti- 
ficially iaterwoven; feats of flowery turf wetre raifed: 
in vacant fpaces, and a rivulet, that wantoned along 
the fide of a winding path, had its banks fometime^ 
opened into fmall bafins, and its.flreams fometimes 
obftru6fced by little mounds of ftone, heaped together 
to increafe its murmurs. 

They paffed flowly through the wood, delighted 
lyith fuch unexpeded acconunodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conje6hiring what, or who, he 
CQuld be, that, in thofe rude and unfirequented regions^ 
had leilure and art for fuch barmlefe luxury. 

As tliey advanced they heard the found of mufick, 
and faw youths and virgins dancing in the grove; 
fuid, going ftill furtlier, beheld a ftately palace built 
upon a. hill furrounded with woods. The laws of 
eaftern holpitality allowed them to enter, and the 
mafter welcomed them like a man liberal and 
wealthy. 

He was fkilful enough in appearances foon to dif- 
cem that they were no common guefts^ and fpread his 
Iftble^with magnificence.. The eloquence of Imlac 
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caught hivS attention, and the lofty courtefy of the 
princefs excited his refpe6t. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their ftay, and was the next day 
ftill more unwilling to difinifs them than before. 
They were eafily perfuaded to ftop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now faw all the domeftlcks cheerful, and 
all the face of nature fmiling round the place, and 
could not forbear to hope that he ftiould find here 
what he was feeking ; but when he was congratulating 
the mafter upon his poffeffions, he anfwered with a 
figh, " My condition has indeed the appearance of 
happinefs, but appearances are delufive. My profpe- 
rity puts my life in danger ; the Bafla of Egypt is my 
enemy, incenfed only by my wealth and popularity, 
I have been hitherto protected againft him by the 
princes of the country ; but, as the favour of the great 
is uncertain, I know not how foon my defenders may 
be perfuaded to ftiare the plunder with the Bafla. I 
have fent my treafures into a diftant country, and, upon 
the firft alarm, am prepared to follow them. Tlien 
will my enemies riot in my manfion, md enjoy the 
gardens which I have planted." 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and de- 
precating his exile: and the princefs yve^ (q much difc 
turbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, that 
ftie retired to her apartment. They continued with 
their kind inviter a few days longer, and then went 
forward to find the hermit 
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CHAR XXL 

THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE. THE HERMIT's 
HISTORY, 

They came on the third day, by the du-eftion of the 
peafaatSy to the hermit's cdl ; it was a cavern in the 
fide of a mountain, over-lhadowed with palm-trees; 
at fuch a difiance from the catara6l, that nothing more 
was heard than a gentle uniform murmur, fuch as 
compofed the mind to penfive meditation, efpecially 
when it was affifted by the wind whiftling among the 
branches. The firft rude eflfa^ of nature had been fo 
nauch improved by human labour, that the cave con- 
tained feveral apartments appropriated to different ufes, 
and often afforded lodging to travellers, whom darkneS 
or tempefts happened to overtake. 

The hermit fet on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolnefe of the evening. On one fide lay a book 
with pens and papers, on the other mechanical inftru- 
pients of various kinds. As they approached him 
vnregarded, the princefs obferved that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had found, or could teach 
the way to happinefs. 

. They faluted him with great refpeft, which he re- 
paid like a man not unaccuftomed to the forms of 
courts. ^^ My children, faid he, if you have loft 
your way, you Ihall be willingly fupplied with fuch 
convenjencies for tlie night as this cavern will afford. 
J have all that nature requires, and you will not ex- 
peft delicacies in ^ hermit's cell*'' 

They 
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They thanked him, aaid, entering, were pleafed with 
the neatnefs aod regularity of th^ pjace. The hermit 
fet flefti and wine before thern, though he fed only 
upon fruits wd water. His difrourfe was cheerfiil 
without levity, and pious without entlmfiaim. He foon 
gained the efteem of his guefts, and tlxe princ^fe re-» 
pented of her hafty cenfure. 

At laft Imlac began thus ; " I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is fo far extended ; we have 
heard at Cairo pf your wifdoin, and came hither tQ 
implore your dire6tion fortliis young nq[an aiKi waiden 
if^ the choice of lif^.'' 

^^ To liiin tliat lives well, apfwered the herpait| 
every form of lite is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil." 

" He will remove moft certainly from evil, iaid the 
piince, who fliall devote himl^lf to th?it foljtude wliich 
you have recommended by your examplgj/' 

** I have indeed lived fifteen years in folitqde, laid 
the hermit, but have no defire that ray example Ihouldi 
gain any imitators. In my youth I profefled arms, 
and was raifed by degrees to the higheti military ra^k, 
1 have traverfed wide countries at the head of my trpops, 
and feen many battles and lieges. At laft, being dil^ 
gufted by the preferments of a younger afficer, and 
feeling that my vigour was beginning to decay, I was 
reiolved to dole my life in peace, havipg found the 
world full of fnarcs, dilcord, and mifeiy, I had once? 
efcaped Irom tlie purfuit of the enemy by the ihelter 
of this cavern, and therefore chofe it tpi' my final refi-^ 
deuce. I employed artificers to form it into chambers, 
^d ftpred it with all that I was likely .to want 
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'^ For fome time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempeftrbeaten failor at his entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted with the fudden change of the noife and 
hurry of war to ftillnefs and reppfe. When the pka-^ 
fure of novelty went away, I employed my hours in 
examining the plants which grow in the valley, and the 
minerals which I collefted from the rocks. But that 
inquiry it now grown taftelefs and irkfome. T have 
been fpr fome time unfettled and diftra6ted : my mind 
is difturbed with a thoufand perplexities of doubt, and 
vanities of imagination, which hourly prevail upon me* 
becaufe I have no opportunities of relaxation or diver- 
fion. J am fometimes aftiamed to think that I could 
pot fecure myfelf from vice, but by retiring from the 
exercife of virtue, and begin to fufpeft that I was rather 
impelled by refeptment, than led by devotion, into 
folitude, My iancy riots in fcenes of folly, and I lament 
that I have loft fo much, and have gained fo little. In 
folitude, if I efcape the example of bad men, I want 
likewife the counfel and converfation of the good. I 
have been long comparing the evils with the advantages 
of focjety, and refolve to return into the world to-mor-^ 
row. The life of a folitary man will be certainly mife- 
rable, but npt certainly devout." 

They heard his refolution witli furprife, but after a 
(hprt paufe, offered to condu6t him to Cairo. He dug 
up a confiderabl(5 treafure which he had hid among the 
rocks, and accompanied them to the city, on which, 83 
)i^ approached it, he gazed with rapture. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE LED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 

JIasselas went often to an aflfembly of learned anen, 
who met at ftatcd times to unbend their minds, and 
compare their opinions. Their manners were fome- 
wliat coarfe, but their converiiition was iuftiiiSive, and 
their dilputations acute, though Ibmetimes too violent, 
and often continued till neither controvertilt rcmem- 
•bered upon what queftion tliey began. Some faults 
were ahnoft general among them ; every one was 
defirous to diftate to the reft, and every one was 
plealed to hear tlie genius or knowledge of another de-. 
preciated. 

In tins aflembly RaflTelas was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder witii which he h.^ard 
him cenfure a courfe of life which h^ had fo deliberately 
chofcn, and fo laudably followed. The fentiments of 
the hearers were various. Some were of opinion, that 
the folly of his choice had beenjuftly puniihed by con^ 
demnation to perpetual perfcverance. One of the 
youngcft among them, with great vehemence, pro- 
nounced him an hypocrite. Some talked of the right 
of focicty to the labour of individuals, and confidered 
retirement as a d^^lertion of duty. Others readily al- 
lo^ved, tiiat there was a time when tlie claims of the 
publick were fatisfied, and when a man might properly 
feqiiefter himfelt^ to review his life, and purify his 
heart. 

One?, who appeared more afFefted with the nar-^ 
rative than the reft, thought it likely, tliat the hermit 

would^ 
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»rould^ in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, pjer- 
haps, if ftiame did not reftrain, or death intercept him, 
return once more from his retreat into the world: 
** For the hope of happinefs, faid he, is fo ftrongly im- 
preffed, diat tlie longeft experience is not able to efface 
it. Of tlie prelent Hate, ^\ hatever it be, we feel, and 
are forced to confefs, the milery ; yet, when the fame 
ftate is again at a diltance, imagination paints it as 
defirable. But the time will furely come, when defire 
will be no longer our torment, and no man fliall be 
wretched but by his own fault." 

'^' Tliis, laid a philolbpher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, is tlie prefent con- 
dition of a wife man. The time is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after happineft, 
which nature has kindly placed within our reach. The 
way to be happy is to live according to nature, in 
obedience to that univerfal and unalterable law with 
which every heart is originally imprefied; which is 
not written on it by precept, but engraven by deftiny, 
not inftilled by education, but infuled at our nativity. 
He that lives according to nature will liiffer nothing 
from the delufions of hope, or importunities of defire : 
he will receive and rejeQ; with equability of temper ; 
•and aCl or futfer as the reafon of things Ihall alternately 
prefcr>be. Other men may amufe themfelves with 
iabtle definitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them 
learn to be wife by eafier means.: let them obferve the 
hind of the foreft, and the hnnet of the grove : let 
them confider the life of animals, whofe motions are 
regulated by inftinQ;; they obey their guide and are 

happy. 
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happy« Let ud therefbfef^ at length, ceafe to difpbijrf^ 
and learti to live ; throw away the iitcmnbraxu^e of pre- 
cepts, which they who utter them with fo nluch pride 
and pomp do riot utiderftajid, and carry with us thii^ 
limple and intelligible maxim, That deviation from 
nature is deviation from happinefs.** 

When he had fpoken, he looked round liiiii with s( 
placid air, and enjoyed tlie confcioufiiefs of his own 
beneficence. " Sir, faid the prince, with gredt mo- 
defty, as I, hke all the reft of mankind, am defirouai 
of felicity, my dofeft attrition has been fixed upoii. 
your difcourfe t I doubt not the truth of a pofitioii which 
a man fo learned has fo confid^tly advanced. Let me 
only know what it is to live according to iiature." 

" When I find young men fo humble and fo docil^ 
faid the philoibpher, I can deny them no infonnation 
which my ftudies have enabled me to afford. To live 
according to nature, is to aft always ivith due regard 
to the fitnefs arifing from the relations and quaUties of 
caufcs and efFe6ls ; to concur with the great and mv* 
changeable fcheme of univerial felicity ; to co-»operate 
with the general dilpofitioh 2md tendency of the prelent 
fyftem of things." 

The prince foon found that this was one of the fage« 
^honi he Ihould underftand left as he heard him longer. 
He therefore bowed and was filent, and the philolb- 
pher, fuppofing him fatisfied, and the reft vanquiflied, 
rofe up and departed with the air of a man that had 
co*9perated with the.prefenti^em- 
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CHAR XXIII. 

tHE PRINCE ANO HIS SISTER t)lVlDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK OP OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas retumed home full of reflections, doubtfiil 
how to direO; his fiitiire Iteps. Of the way to hap-- 
pinefs he found the learned and fimple equally ignorant} ^ 
but, as he was yet young, he flattered hinifelf that he 
had time remaining for more experiments, and further 
inquiries. He communicated to Irnlac his obferva- 
tions and his doubt3, but was anfwered by him with 
new doubts, and remarks tliat gave him no comfort 
He therefore difcourfed more frequently and freely with 
his filter, who had yet the liime hope with himfelf, and 
always affifted him to give fome reafon why, though 
he had been hitherto fruftrated, he mi^ht fucceed at 
laft 

** We have hitherto, faid Ihe, known biit litde of - 
the world: we have never yet been either great or 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, ' 
we had no power, and in this we have not yet feen tlie 
private receffes of domeftick peace. Imlac favours 
not our fearch, left we ibould in time find him mifiaken. 
We will divide the talk between us : you fliall try what 
is to be found in the fplendoiir of courts, and I will 
range the ihades of humbler life* Periiaps command 
and authority may be the fupreme bleffings^ as they 
afford moft opportunities of doing good : or, perhaps, 
what this world can give may be found in tlie modeft 
habitations of middle fortune ; too low for great defigns^ 
find too high for penury and diftreis."' 
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CHAP. xxiy. 

THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OF HIGH 
STATIONS. 

Rasselas applauded the defign, and appeared next 
day with a fplendid retinue at the court of tlie BaiTa. 
He was foon diftinguifhed for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whofe curiofity had brought him 
from diftant countries, to an intimacy with the great 
officers, and frequent converfation with tiie Bafla 
himfelf. 

He was at firft inclined to believe, that the man, 
muft be pleafed with his own condition, whom all ap- 
proached with reverence, and heard with obedience, 
and who had the power to extend his ediOs to a whole 
kingdom. " There can be no pleafure, faid he, equal 
to that of fe^eling at once the joy of thoufands all made 
happy by wife admuiiftration. Yet, fince by tlie law 
of fubordination, this fublime delight can be in one 
nation but the lot of one, it is furely reafonable to think, 
that there is fome fatisfaftion more popular and accei- 
fible, and that millions can hardly be fubjefibed to the 
will of a fingle man, only to fill his particular breaft ' 
with incommunicable content." 

Thefe thoughts were often in his mind, and he found 
no folution of the difliculty. But as prefents and civi- 
lities gained him more familiarity, he found that almoft 
every man who fl:ood high in employment hated all the 
reft, and was hated by them, and tliat their lives were 
a continual. fucceflion of plots and deteOions, ftrata- 
gems and efcapes, faftion and treachery. Many of 
9 tboia 
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Aofe who fuWounded the Bafla, were feiitonly to watch 
and report his conduft; every tongue was muttering 
cenfure, ^nd every eye was fearching for a fault 

At laft the letters of revocation arrived, the Baila 
was carried in chains to Conftantinople^ and his tiame 
Ivas mentioned no more. 

" Whftt are wo now to think of the prerogatives 6f 
po^A-er, faid Raffelas to his fifter; is it without any 
efficacy to good ? or, is the fubordinate degree only 
dangerous^ And the fupreme &fe and glorious? Is the 
Sultan the only happy man in his dominions? or, is 
the Sultan himfelf fubjeft to the torments of fufpicioH, 
and the dread of enemies ?" 

In d (hort time the fecond Baflk was depofed. The 
Sultan, th£lt had advanced him^ was murdered by the 
Janifaries^ arid his fucceffor had other views and dif- 
iferent favourites. 

CHAP; XXV. 

tHE PliiNCESS PURSUES HER INaUlAy WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE l-HAN SUCCESS. 

The priilcefs^ in the mean time, infinuated herfelf 
into niany families ; for there are few doors, through 
which liberality^ joined with good-humour, cannot find 
its way. The daughters of many houfes were airy and 
cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long accuftomed to 
the converfation of Imlac and her brother to be much , 
pleafed with childilh levity, und prattle which had no 
meaning. She found their thoughts narrow, their 
Vol. Ill* B b wilhes 
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fifties lo^, and their merriment often artificisil. Theii* 
pleafures, poor as they were, could not be preferved 
pure, but were eihbittered by petty competitions and 
Worthlefs emulation. They were always jealous of tlie 
beauty of each other ; of a quality to which folicitude 
can add nothing, and from which detraction can take 
nothing away. Many were in love xvith triflers like 
themfelves, and many fancied that they were in love 
when in truth they were ortly idte. Their afFeOion was 
liot fixed on fenfe or virtue, and therefore feldom ended 
but in vexation. . Their grief, however, like theif joy, 
w?itB tranfient j every thing floated in their mind uncon- 
nected with tlie paft or future, fo that one defire eafily 
gave way to another, as a fecond ftone caft into the 
^ater effaces and confourids the circles of the firft. 
*- With thefe girls ihe played as vrith inoffeniive aini- 
mals, and found them proud of her countenance,^ and 
weary of her company. 

But her purpofe was to examine more deeply, and 
her affability eafily perfuaded the hearts that were fwel- 
ling with forrow, to dilcharge their fecrets in her ear : 
and thdfe whom hope flattered, or profperity delighted, 
often courted'her to partake their pleafures. 

The^ princefs and her brother commonly met in the 
evening in a private fummer-houfe on the bank of the 
Nile, and related to each other the occurrences of the 
day. As they were fitting together, the princefs caft 
her eyes upon the river that flowed before her. 
'' Anfwer, faid ftie, great father of waters, thou that 
rolieft thy floods tlirough eighty nations, to the invo- 
cations of the daughter of thy native king. Tell me 
if thou waterefl;, through all thy courfe, a fmgle habi- 
' • - tatioa 
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tation from which thou doft not hear the murmurs of 
Complaint ?" 

" You are then, faid Raffelas, not more fuccefsful in 
private houfes than I have been in courts." " I have, 
fince the laft partition of Our provinces, faid the prin- 
cefs, enabled myfelf to enter familiarly into many fami- 
lies, where there was the faireft ftiew of profperity and 
peace, and know not one houfe that is not haunted by 
fome fury that deftroys their quiet. 

" I did not feek eafe among the poor becaufe I con- 
cluded that there it could not be found. But I faw 
many poor whom I had fuppofed to live in affluence. 
Poverty has, in large cities, very diflferent appearances: 
it is often concealed in fplendour, and often in extrava- 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the reft : they fupport 
themfelves b^ temporary expedients, and every day.is 
loft in contriving for the morrow. 

"This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I faw with lefs pain, becaufe I could relieve it 
Yet fome have refufed my bounties ; more offended 
with my quicknefs to deteft their wants, than pleafed 
with my readinefs to fuccour them ; and others, who^ 
exigencies compelled them to admit my kindnefe, have 
never been able to forgive their benefaOrefs. Many, 
however, have been fincerely grateful, without the often- 
tation of gratitude, or the hope of other favours." 
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CHAP. XX VI. 

THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS tPON 
PRIVATE LIFE. 

Nekayah pet-ceiving her brothers attention fixed, 
proceeded in her naiTative. 

" In families, where there is or is not poverty, there 
is commonly difcord : if a kingdom be, as Imlac tells 
us, a great family, a family likewife is a little kingdom, 
torn with fa6lions, and expofed to revolutions. An 
unprac^ifed obferver expeCbs the love of parents and 
children to be conftant and equal ; but this kindnefe 
feldom continues beyond the years of infancy : in a 
ihort time the children become rivals to their parents. 
Benefits are allayed by reproaches, and gratitude de-* 
bafed by envy. 

*^ Parents and children feldom ^ci in concert : each 
child endeavours to appropriate the efteem or fondnefe 
of the parents, and the parents, with yet lefs tempta- 
tion, betray each other to their children ; thus fome 
place their confidence in the father, and fome in the 
mother, and by degices, the houfe is filled with artifices 
and feuds. 

" The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and tlie old, are naturally oppofite, by the con- 
trary effects of hope and defpondence, of expeftation 
and experience, without crime or folly on either fide. 
The colours of life in youth and age appear different, 
as the face of nature in ipring and winter. And how 
can children credit the affertions of parents, which their 
own eyes Ihow them to be falfe ? 

*^ Few 
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^^ Few parents aQ: in fnch a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. The 
old man trufla wholly to flow contrivance and gradual 
progreflion : the youth expefils to force his way by 
genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old man pays 
regard to riches, and die youth reverences virtue. The 
old man deifies prudence ; the youth commits himfelf 
to magnanimity and chance. The young man who 
intends no ill, believes that none is intended, and there- 
fore a£ts with opennefs and candour : but his father, 
Jjaving fufFered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to 
fufpeft, and too often allured to pra6life it, Age looks 
mih anger Qn tl^e temerity of youtl^ aiid youtli with 
contempt on the fcrupulofity of age. Thus parents 
&nd cl^ldren, for tlie gieatelt part, live on tq Igve lef§ 
and lefe: and, if tlipfe whom nature has thus clofely 
united are the torments gf each other, where Ihall we 
look for tendemcfs and confolation ?" 

" Surely, faid the prince, yqu muft have been unfor* 
tunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am unwil- 
ling to believe, that iho moft tender of all relations is 
thus impeded in its efFe6fa by natural neceflfity," 

" Pomeftick difcqrd, anfwered flie, is not inevitably 
and fatally jieceffary ; but yet it is nqt eafily avoided. 
We feldom lee that £|. whole family is virtuous ; the 
good ai^d evil cannot well agree ; and the evil can yet 
lefs agree with one anotlier : even the virtuous fall 
fometimes to variance, when their virtues are of dif- 
ferent kinds, and tending to extremes. In general, 
thofe parents have moft reverence who moft deferve 
it ; for he that lives well cannot be defpifed. 

^^ M^ny pther evils infeft private life. Some are 
» 3 3 tlAQ 
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file flsLv^s of fervants whom they have fhifiedf mUx 
their affairs. Some are kept in conliiiual anxiety id 
hie caprice, of rich relations, whom they cannot pleafe, 
^d dare not offend, Some hulbands are imperious, 
^d fom6 wives perveife : and, as it is ahvays more 
eafy to do evil than good, though the wifdoih or virtue 
of one can very rdrely make many happy, the foUy or 
vice of one may often make many miferable.'* 

" If fuch be the general effeO: of marriage, faid the 
})rince, I ihall, for the future, think it dangerous to 
cojineCt; my intereft with that of another, left I ftiould 
be uhhappy by my partner's fault" 

" I have met, faid the princefs, with many who 
live fmgle for that reafon; but I never found that their 
prudence ought to raife envy, They dream away 
their time without friendftiip, without fondnefs, and 
are driver) to rid tbemfelves of the day, for which tliey 
have no ufe, by childifti amufements, or vicious de-i 
lights. They aQ; as beings under the confttot fenfe 
of fome known inferiority, that fills their minds with 
jranccTur, and their tongues with cenfure. They are 
peevifti at home, and malevolent abroad ; and, as 
the outlaws of human nature, malce it their bufinefs 
knd their pleafure to difturb that fociety which dehai^ 
thieift from its privileges, To live without feeling or 
exciting fympathy, to be fortunate without adding to 
the felicity of others, or afflifted without tafting 
the balm of pity, is a fiate more gloomy than foli^ 
tude : it is not retreat, but exclufion from mankind, 
Marriacfe has maoy pains, but celibacy has no 
pleafures." 

'* What thferi is to be done ? fai4 Raffelas ; the 
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more we inquire, the lefs we can refolve/ Surety he 
is mpft likely to pleafe himfclf, that has no other in- 
jplination to regard." * ' ' 

CHAP. XXVIL 

DISQUISITION UPON GREATNESS.. 

The converfation had a ihort paufe. The prince, 
having confidered his fifter's obfervations, told her, that 
flie had furveyed life with prejudice, and fuppofed 
mifery where flie did not find it. " Your narrative^ 
fays he, throws yet a darker gloom upon the profpe6is 
of futurity : the prediclions of Imlac were but faint 
Iketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. I have 
been lately convinced that quiet is not the daughter of 
grandeur, or of power : that her prefence is not to be 
bought by wealth, nor enforced by conqueft. It is 
evident, that as any man aCls in a wider compafs, he 
mult be more expoled to oppofition from enmity, 
or mifcarriage from chance ; whoever has many to 
-pleafe or to govern, muft ufe the miniftry of many 
agents, fome of whom will be wicked, and fome igno- 
rant ; by fome he will be milled, and by others be- 
trayed. If he gratifies one he will offend anotlier : 
thofe that are not favoured will think themfelves in- 
jured; and, fmce favours can be conferred but upon 
few, the greater number will be always difcontented." 

" The difcontent, faid the princefs which is thus un- 
reafonable, I hope that I fhall always have fpirit to 
defpife, and you power to reprefs." - 

» B 4 «^ Difcontent^ 
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" Difcontept, anfwercd Raflfclas, \yill not ak-ay^ 
Ije without rpafoi^ under the pioft juft and yi^Iant 
admipiftration of piAlick affairs. None, hpwevor 
attentive, can always difcpvei- that merit wliich indi- 
geijce or faftipn may happen to obicure ; apd npne, 
however powerful, can idways rewarci it. Yet, be 
|;hat fees inferiour defert advanced ^^bove him, wil| 
naturally impute that preference to partiality or ca- 
price } and, incjeed, it can fcarcely be hoped t|aat any 
m^n, however magnanimous by nature, pr exalted by 
ponditipn, vfUl be able to peifift for ever ip the fixe4 
and inexorable juftice pf diftpbutiop ; be ^iU fpme: 
^imes inciulge his o\yn ^ffe^ipns, aqd fpmetimes thofe 
of his favourites ; he wil} permit fpme to pleafe hiqi 
who qan never ferve hirp ; he \y}ll difcpver ip thpfp 
whom he loves, quaUties which in reality they do not 
poffefs ; and to thofe, from whom he repeiyes pleafure, 
be will in his turp endeavour to give it. Thus will re- 
commendations fpmetimes prevail which were purchaf- 
ed by money, or by tl^e more deftru0;ive bribery of 
flattery and fervility. 

" He that has much to dp ^ill do fopietliiug wcoxig, 
and of that wrong nauft fuffer the cpnfequences ; and, 
if it were poffible that he ihould always ^Q; rightly, yet 
when fuch numbers '4re to judge of his cpnduQ:, the 
bad m\\ cenlure and obftru£l him by pialevolence, and 
the good fometimes by miftake, 

" The higheft ftations cannot th;pr(pfpre hope to be 
the abodes of happinefs, which I would willingly be- 
lieve to have fled from thrones and palaqes to feats 
pf humble privacy and placid oblcurity. For wh^-t 

" "cai^ 
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f^n hiijider the fatisfa6tion, or intercept the expefkr 
tions, of him wb^ofe abilities ^re a4equate to his em- 
ployments, who fees with his own eyes the whole circuit 
of his influence, who choofes by his own knowledge 
aH whom he trufts, and whom pone are tempted tb 
deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has notitiing to do 
but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous and to be 
happy/' 

^^ Whether perfeft happinefs would be procured by 
pcrfeQ: goodnefs, faid Nekayah, this world will never 
afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at leaft, 
may be maintained, that we do not always find vifible 
happinefs in proportion to vifible virtue. All natural, 
and almoft all political evils, are incident alike to the 
bad and good t they are confounded in tlie mifery of 
a famine, and not much diftinguiflied in the fury of a 
faftion ; they fink together in a tempeft, and are driven 
together from their country by invaders. All that 
virtue can afford is quietnefs of confcience, a fteady 
profpeQ; of a happier ftate ; this may enable ,us tp 
endure calamity with patience; but remember tha^t 
patience muft fupppfe pain. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

RASSELAS AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIH CONj* 
VEESATION. 

^' Dear Priucefs, faid Raffelas, you fall into the com- 
mon errours of exaggeratory declamation, by produc- 
ing, in a familiar difquifition, examples of national cala- 
mities, and fcenes of extenfive mifery, wliicb are found, 
in books rather than in the world, and which, as tliey 
are horrid, are ordained to be rare. Let us not 
imagine evils which we do not feel, n6r injury life by 
mifreprefentations. I cannot bear that querulous elo 
quence which threatens every city With a fiege like that 
of Jerufalem, that makes famine attend on every flight 
of locufts, and fufpends peftilence on the wing of every 
blaft that iffues from the fouth, 

" On neceffary and inevitable evils, M'hich overwhelm 
kingdoms at once, all difputation is vain : when they 
happen they muft be endured. But it is evident, that 
thefe burfts of univerfal diftrefs are more dreaded than 
felt ; thoufands and ten thoulands flourifli in youtli, 
and wither in age, without the knowledge of any other 
than domeftick evils, and fliare the fame pleafures and 
vexations, whether their kings are mild or cruel, w^hether 
the armies of their country purfue their enemies, or 
retreat before them. While courts are difturbed with 
inteftine competitions, and ambafladors'are negociating 
in foreign countries, the fmith ftiU plies his anvil, and 
the hulbandman drives his plough fonvard ; the necef- 
11 fariea 
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fyxies of life are required and obtained ; and the fuo 
ceflivd bu£nefs of tlie feafons continues to make its) 
wonted revolutions. 

" Let us ceafe to confider what, perhaps, may never 
happen, and what, when itfliali happen, will laugh at 
human fpeculation. We will not endeavour to modify 
the motions of the elements, or to fix the defiiny of 
kingdoms, It is our buftnefs to confider what beings 
like us may perform ; each labouring for his own bapr 
pinefsy^ by promoting witliin his circle, however narrow, 
tlie happinefs of others. 

" Mamag^ is evidently the diSlate of nature ; men 
arid women are made to be companions of each other, 
and therefore I cannot be perfuaded but diat marriage 
is one of the means of happinels." 

" I know not, faid the princefs, whether marriage 
be more than one of the innumerable mpdes of human 
piifery. When. I fee and reckon the various forms of 
connubial infelicity, the unexpected caufes <rf lafting 
diicord, the diverfities of temper, the oppofitions of 
opinion, the rude collifions of contrary defire where 
both are urged by violent impulles, the pbftinate oontefls 
of dilagreeable virtues, where botli are fupported by 
confcipufiiefs of good intention ; I am fometimes dif- 
pofed to think with the feverer cafuifts of mofi: nations, 
that marriage is rather permitted than approved, anfl 
tliat n<>ne, b^t by the inftigation of a paffion top 
much mdulged, entangle themfelves with indiiToluUe 
compaQs.'' 

" You feem to forget, replied Raffelas, that yoji 
have,ey^n now, reprefented celibacy as lefs happy than 
fparriage. Both wnditions may be bad, but they can- 
not 
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not both be worft. Thus it happens when wrong 
opinions are entertained, that they mutually deftroy 
each Qther, and leave the mind open to truth." 

'* I did not expefl;, anfwered tlie princefe, to hear 
that imputed to falfehood which is the confequence 
only of frailty, To the mind, as to the eye, it is dif- 
ficult to compare with exaChiefe obje6te vaft in their 
extent, and various in their parts. Where we fee or 
conceive the whole at once, we readily note the dit 
criminations, and decide the preference : but of two 
fyftems, of which neither can be furveyed by any hu^ 
man being in its full cpmpafs of magnitude and multi- 
plicity of complication, where is the wonder that judgr 
ing of the whole by parts, I am alternately affefted by 
one and the other as either preffes on my memory or 
fancy ? We differ from ourfelves juft as we differ from 
each other, when we fee only part of the queftion, as 
in the multifarious relations of poUticks and morality ; 
but when we perceive the whole at once, as in nui 
merical computations, all agree ix\ prie judgment^ and 
none ever varies his opinion,'^ 

*♦ Let us not add, faid the prince, tQ the other evila 
of life, the bittemefs of controverfy, nor endeavour to 
vie with each other in fubtilties of argument. We 
are employed in a fearch, of which botii are equally to 
enjoy the fuccefs, or fuffer by the mifcarriage. It is 
therefore fit that we affift each others You purely 
conclude too haftily from the infelicity of marriage 
againft its inftitution : will not the mifery of life prove 
equally that life cannot be the gift of Heaven ? The 
world qiuft be |)eopled by marriage, or peopled with- 
out it'' 

•* How 
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" How the world is to be peopled, returned Ne* 
Icayah, is not my care, and heeds not be yours. I fee 
no danger that the prefent generation fliould omit to 
leave fucceflbrs behind them: we are not now inquiring 
for the world, but for ourfelves." 

CHAP. XXIX. 

THE DEBATE ON MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

" The good of the whole, fays Raffelas, is the fame 
with the good of all its pails. If marriage be beft for 
mankind, it muft be evidently beft for individuals, or a 
permanent and neceffary duty irruft be the caufe of 
evil, and fome muft be inevitably facrificed to the con- 
venience of others. In the eftimate which you have 
made of the two ftates, it appears that the incomrno- 
dities of a fmgle life are, in a great meafure, neceflary 
and certain, but thofe of the conjugal ftate accidental 
and avoidable. 

" I cannot forbear to flatter myfelf, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the caufe of general com- 
plaint. What can be expeftfed but difappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the impfiaturity 
of youth, in the ardour of defire, without judgment, 
without forefight, without inquiry after conformity of 
opinions, fimilarity of manners, reditude of judgment^ 
or purity of lentiment ? 

** Such IS the common procefs of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought to- 
gether by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civili- 
ties^ go home^ and dream of one anotlier. Having 

little 
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-litde to divert attention, or diverfify thought, they find 
'themfelves uneafy when they are apart, and therefore 
conclude that they Ihall be happy together. They 
marry, and difcover what notiiing but voluntary blind- 
nels before had concealed ; they wear out life in alter- 
cations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

" From thofe early marriages proceeds likewife the 
rivalry of parents and children: the fon is .eager ta 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to fenfake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two gesera- 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the nio^ 
ther can be content to fade, and neither can forbear to 
wifti for the abfence of the other. 

" Surely all thefe evils may be avoided by that de- 
liberation and delay wiiich prudence prefcribes to irre- 
vocable choice. In the variety and jollity of youthful 
pleafures, life may be well enough fupported withotot 
tl:ie help of a partner. Longer time will increafe ex- 
perience, and wider views will allow better opportu-' 
nities of inquiry and feleftion : one advantage, at leaft, 
will he certain ; the pareiits will be vifibly dlder than 
• ,their children." 

" What reafon cannot coUefJ:, faid Nefcayah, andf 
wlwit experiment has not yet taught; can be known 
only from the report of others. I have been told that 
late marriages are not eminently happy. This is a 
queftion too important to be neglected, and I have 
often propofed it to thofe, whofe accuracy of remafk,r 
and comprehenfiveucfs.of knowledge, made their fuf- 
frages worthy of regard. They have generally deter- 
mined, that, it is dangerous for a man and woman to 
fufpend their, fate upon each other, at a..ti|He Mfhen 

opinioDfr 
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opinions are fixed, and habits are eftabliihed : when 
ftiendfhips have been contrafted on both fides, when 
Kfe has been planned into method, and the mind has 
long enjoyed the contemplation of its own profpefts. 

" It is fcarcely poffible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduft of chance, fliould have 
been both direfted to the fame path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which cuf- 
torn has made pleafing. When the defultory levity of 
youth has fettled into regularity, it is foon fucc«eded 
by pride aftiamed to yield, or oJ)ftinacy delighting to 
contend. And even though mutual efteem produces 
mutual defire to pleafe, time itfelf, as it modifies un- 
changeably the external mien, deteraiines likewife the 
direftion of the paffions, and gives an inflexible rigidity 
to the manners. Long cuftoms are not eafily broken : 
he that attempts to change the courfe of his own Ufe 
very often labours in vain ; and how fliall we do that 
for others, which we are feldom able to do for our- 
felves?" 

." iBut furely, interpofed the prince, you fuppofe the 
chief motive of choice forgotten or neglefted. When- 
ever I fliall feek a -wife, it fhall be my fii^ quefi:ion, 
whether ftie be wiUing to be led byreafon?" 

" Thus it is, faid Nekayah, that philofophers are 
deceived. There are a thoufand familiar difputes 
which reafon never can decide ; qucftions that elude 
inveftigation and make logick ridiculous ; cafes where 
fomething muft be done, and where little can be iaid. 
Cc«ifider the ftate of mankind, and inquire how feiv 
ran be fuppbfed to aQ; qpon any occafions, whether 
fmaH or great, with/ all the reafcns of afiion prefei>t to 

tlipir 
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their minds. Wretched would be the pair aWe all 
names of \vretchednels, who ihould be doomed to ad- 
jttft by reafoDj every mornings all the minute detail of 
a domefiick dayi 

" Thofe who marry at an advanced age, wiH pro-- 
bably efcape the encroachments of theif children ; buty 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely ta 
leave them, ignorant and helplcfe, ta a guardian's 
mercy : or, if that jttiould not happen, they muft at 
leaft go out of the world before they fee tiiofe whom 
they love beft either wile or great. 

" From their children, if they have lefs to fear, tfiey 
have lefs alfo to hope, and they lofe, without equiva- 
lent, the joys of early love, and the convenience of 
uiliting with manners pliant, and minds fufteptible of 
new impreffions, which might wear away their difltaii- 
litudes by long cohabitation, as foft bodies, by eonti-f . 
nual attrition, conform their furfaces to each other. 

" I believe it will be found tliat thofe who marry 
iate are beft pleafed with their children^ and thofe who 
marry early with their partners." 
, " The union of thefe two affeftioiis, faid Haffelas^ 
woiild produce all that could be wilhed^ Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neitlier too early for the father^ iktt too late for 
the huiband." 

. " Every hour, anfwered tlie princefs, Gonfinns my 
prejudice in favour of the pofition fo often uttered by 
the mouth of Imlac, * That nature fets her gifts on 
the right hand ^nd on tlie left.' Thofe conditions^ 
which flatter hope and attract defire, are lb confti- 
Juted, that a? we approach one, we recede from 

another. 
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tsDOlfaer. There am goods fii oppofed that we cannot 
ieiie botii/biil^ by to(> nmch pitideiice, majrpafibe*- 
tween tjiem at too great a diftattce ta reach either^: 
Tim is often the fiite gS long confideration ; he does 
nothing who endeavotfra to do more than is s^wed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourfelf with contrarieties 
of pleafiire. Of the blefl^igs fet before you make 
your choiee, and be content No man can tafte the 
ftitits of autumn w)ule he is (telightmg his fcent with 
the flow^s of the fprmg : no man can^ at the &me 
time, .fill his cup firom the feurce and ftom the mouth 
of the Nile/' 



CHAP. XXX. 

JMEAC EKTEM, ANU CHANGES THE eON^VBRSAf Idl^i 

Hjwb ]^kc enteredi and interrupted them» " Imlac» 
iaid Ra&laSy I have been tekir^ from the princ^ tb^ 
diimallMfixM^of iHivateUi^and am almoft ditcours^cxt 
fiom fi^'^kar fearch." 

^^ It foems to me, laid Imlac, that white you aW 
ma^ingthe ch<Hce of Ufe^ you n^ed; to live» Yoh 
waadfff about a fingle qity^ which, however large and 
diverfified, can uqw afford few novelties, and &Mrget 
that^ou are in a country^ &mou9 amcHPig the efo^Ueft 
monaichies for the power and wiT^m of ito iskaiirt 
tant» ; a country M^re the feiences firft dawned that 
iguoinate the wwld^ and b^ond which the arts camiot 
be traced of ciyil fociety or domeftidc life. 

*^ llie old Egyptians have left behmd t^brai vbo* 
Vol. III. C c numents 
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numents of mdufiry and power, before which all £»* 
ropean nu^nificence is coofefled to fade away. The 
ruins of their arcbitefture are the fchools of modem 
builders ; and from the wonders which time has fpared^ 
we may €(mje£liire, though uncertainly, what it has 
defiroyed." 

'^ My curiofity, faid Raffelas, does not very ffaron^y 
lead me to furvey piles of fbne, or mounds of earth; 
my buiinefs is wiA man. I came hither not to mea* 
fure fragments of temples, or trace choaked aqueduds, 
but to look upon the various &enes of the prefent 
world." 

** The things that are now before us, &id the princefs, 
require attention, and deferve it What have I to do 
with the heroes or. the monuments of ancient times? 
with times which never can return, and heroes, whofe 
form of life, was different inxn all that the prefent ccm^ 
dilion of mankind requires or allows?^' 

" To know any tlung, returned the poet, we muft 
know its eSeSs ; to fee men we muft fee their works, 
jfiiat we may learn what reafi>n has dilated or pafiion 
has incited, and find what are the' mofi; powerfol mo- 
^Ved of i^cffi. To judge rightly of the prefent we 
tnufloppoie it to the pafl; for all judgment is com- 
parative, and of the future nothing can be knowa 
The truth is, that no mind is much employed upon the 
prefent : recolle6tion and anticipation fill up almofi all 
our moments.^ Our pailions are joy and grief, love 
iand hatred, hope and fear. Of joy and grief the paft 
Is the objeft, and the future of hope arid fear; e$en 
love and hatred refpeCt the paft^ for the cauie muft 
have been before the effeCt 

" The 
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" The prefent ftate of things is the confequence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were the 
fources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that wc 
fufFen If we aQ: only for ourfelves, to negleO: the 
ftudy of hiftory is not prudent : if we are intrufted 
"with the care of others, it is not juft. Ignorance^ 
when it is voluntary, is criminal ; and he may properly 
be charged with evil, who jrefufed to learn how he 
might prevent it 

" There is no part of hiftory fo generally ufeful as 
that wliich relates the progrefe of the human mind, the 
gradual improvement of realbn, the fucceffive advances 
of fcience, the viciflitudes of learning and ignorance, 
which are the light and darknefe of thinking beings, the 
extin6tion and refufcitatiori of arts, and the revolutions 
of the intellefihial world, If .accounts of battles and 
invafions are peculiarly the bufinefsof princes^ the ufe- 
ful or elegant arts are not to be negleSted j thofe who 
have kingdoms to govern, have underftandings to cul-^ 
tivate* 

" Example is always mote efficacious than precept 
A foldier is formed in iVar, and a painter muft copy 
pichires. In this, contemplative liie has the advan^ 
tage i great aftions are feldoih feeti, but the labours of 
krt are always at hand for thof^ who delire to ^ow 
ivhat a.rt has been able to perform* 

" When the eye 01* the imagihatioii is firuck wit^i 
an uncommoti wotk, the next trarifitiori of an a3;ive 
inind is to thfe means by which it was performed. Here 
begins the true ufe of fiich contemplation^ we enlarge 
pur comprehenfion by new ideas, and perhaps recover 
fome art loft to mankind, or learn what is lefs perfe^ly 

G c a known 
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known in our own country. At leaft we cqi^pitre ouf 
own with former times, and eitfi^ rejoice ^t our iv^ 
provements, or, what is the firft motion tow^i^d^ gQod^ 
difcover our defe6ls.'* 

^M am willing^ faid the prince, to iCei^ aU that C9b 
deferve my fearch." " And I, laid the priqceis, lli^ll 
rejoice to learn Ibmething of the manners of antiquity." 

" The moft pompous monument of Egyption greatr 
neis,' and one of the moft bulky works of manual in- 
dufiry, faid Imlac, are the pyramids ; fabricks railed 
before the time of hiftory, and of which the earli^ 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
' thefe, the greateft is ftill ftanding very litde injured by 
time." 

" Jjet us vifit them to-morrow, faid Nekayah. X 
have often heard of the pyramids, and fliall not t€& 
till I have feen them within and without with ipy own 
eyes/* 

CHAR XXX. 

THEY VISIT THE PYHAMIBS. ' ^ 

The refolution being thus taken, they fet out the next 
day. They laid tents upon tljeir camels, being re- 
folved to ftay among the pyramids till their curiofity 
was fully fatisfied. They travelled gently, turned afide 
to every thing remarkable, flopped fix>m time to timo 
and converfed with the inhabitants, and obferveii the 
various appearances of towns ruined and inhalnted, of 
wild and cultivated nature. ' / 

When they came to tjhe great pyronid, they were 

aftodihed 
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ftftonifhed at the extent 6f the bafe, and the height of 
the t6p. Imlac explained to them the principles upon 
which the pyramidal form was chofen for a fabrick, 
intended to co-extend its duration with that of the 
world : he (hewed that its gradual diminution gave it 
itich ftability, as defeated all the common attacks of 
Ae elements, and could fcarcely be overthrown by 
, earthquakes themfelves, the leaft refiftible of natural 
violence. A concuffion that fhould fhatter the pyramid 
Would threaten the dilfolution of the continent 

They meafured all its dimenfions, and pitched their 
tents at its foot. Ke^tt day they prepared to enter its 
hltferior apartments, -and having hired the common 
guides, climbed up to the firft paffage, when the fa- 
vourite of the Princfefs, looking into the cavity, ftepped 
back and trembled. ** Pekuah, faid tlie princefs, of 
what art thou afraid.^' ** Of the narrow enti-ance, 
anlwered the lady, and of the dreadful gloom. I dare 
not enter a place which muft furely be inhabited by 
unquiet fouls. The original poffeiTors of thefe dreadful 
vaults will ftart up before us, and perhaps jttiut us in 
for ever.'* She fpoke, and threw her arms round the 
neck of her miftrefs; 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, laid the prince, 
I will promife you fafety : there is no.danger from the 
dead ; he that is once buried will be feen no more.** 

" That the dead are feen no more, faid Imlac, 1 
will not undertake to maintain, againft the concurrent 
and unvaried teftimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of \lie dead are not related and believed. 

c c 3 Thig 
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This opinion, which perhaps prevails as far a$ huiQitn 
nature is difFufed, could become univerfal only by ita 
^uth : thoie, that never heard of one another, woul4 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience 
can make ciredible, That it is doubted by^fingle ca? 
villers, can very little weaken ,the general evidence; 
and Ibme who deny it witli their tongues confeis it by 
their fears, , 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrours to thofe , 
which have already feized upon Pekuah, Ther? cajn 
be no reaibn why fpe6lres ftiould haunt the pyramid 
more (haq other places, or why they fhould have pqwer 
or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our entrance is 
no yiola|ion of their privileges ; we can take nothing 
^om them, how thep can we offend them?" . 

** My dear Pekuah, faid the princefe, I will always 
go befpre you, ajid Imlac fhall follow you. Re^ 
member ^lat you are the companion of the princefe 
pf AbiflSnia." 

" If the princefs is pleafed that her fervant fhould 
die, returned tlie lady, let her cpipmand fonie death 
lels dreadful than enclofure in this horrid cavern* 
You know I dare not difobey you ; I muft go if you 
command nje; but, ^f I once enter, I p^ever flxaU come 
back." 

The princefs faw tliat her fep,r yv^s too ftrong for 
expoftulatipn or reproof, and embracing her, told her 
that Ihe (houlfi ftay in the tent till their return. Pe^ 
kuah was yet i)ot fatisfied, but entreated the princeis 
hot to purfue fo dreadftil a purpofe as that of ei^te^-ing 
|iie receffes of the pyramid. " Though I cimnot 
' tcac^ 
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teach oourage, faid Nekayah, I mufi; not learn cow* 
ardice; nor leave at lail undone what I came hither 
only to do." 

CHAP. XXXIv 

THEY EKTER THE PTRAMID, 

Pekuah defcended to the tents, and the reft Altered 
the pyrajpid : they paffed through die galleries, fur- 
yeyed the vaults of marble, and examined the cheft in 
which the body of the founder is fuppofed to have 
been repofited. . They then fat down in one of the 
moft fpacious chambers to reft a while before they at* 
tempted to return. 

" We have now, faid Imlac, gratified our minds 
with an exaO; view of the greateft work of man, except 
the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very eafy to aflign the motive. 
It fecured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incurGons of barbarians, whofe unikiliulneils in arts 
made it eaiier for them to lupply their wants by rapine 
than by induftry, and who from time to time poured 
in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, as 
vultures defcend upon domeftick fowl. Their celerity 
and fiercenefs made the wall neceflary, and their igno- 
rance made it efficacious. 

" But for the pyramids np reafon has ever been 
given adequate to the cpft and labour of the work. 
The narrownefe of the chambers proves that it could 
afford no retreat firPm enemies, and treafures might 
have been repofited/ at far le& expenfe with equal 

c c 4 fecurity. 
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ibcurily. It feems to have bem eredied only m com- 
pliance with that hunger of iniagination which {^reys 
incefiantly upon life^ and muft be always a^^pea&d by 
fgme employment Thole who have already all that 
they can enjoy^ muft enlai^ their defires. He that 
has built for ufe, till ufe is iiipplied, muft begm to 
build for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmoft 
power of human performance, that be may not be ibon 
leduced to form another wiih. 

^' I conQder this mi^ty ftrudure as a monument 
pf the infuiBciency of human enjc^ments. A king^ 
who(e power is uolimitod, and wbofe treaftires fur* 
mount all real and unaginaiy wants,, is compelled td 
fplac^, by the ere3ion of a (yyramid, the firiiety of 
dominion arid tafteleffiiieis of pleaiiines, and to amc^ 
the tediouiheis of declining life, by ieeing Ihoufands 
labouring without end, and one ftone, for no purpd^ 
laid upon anotlier, Whoever thou art, thai, not con*, 
tent with a moderate ccmdition, imagineft happinefs in 
foyal magjificence, and dremneft that eommaml or 
riches can feed the appetite of novelty with perpe- 
tual gratifications, fiirvey the pyramids, and confefi 
thy My!" 



CHAR XXXII 

THE PRJNCESS MEETS VITH AN UNEXPECTED 
MISFORTUNE, 

Thev rofe up, and returned through the eavity at 
iphicb tb?y hpd entc^fed, and the pripcefo prepare^ 
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for ber iiiTDaiite a long narrative of daric labyrinths^ 
and cdHy rooms, and of the different impreffions which 
the varieties of the way had made upon her. But 
when they came to their train, they found every oiae 
filent and dejected : the men difcovered fhame and fe »r 
in their countenances, and the women were weeping; in 
the tents* 

What had happened they did not try to conjediiire^ 
but immediately inquired ^^ You had fcarcely en- 
tered into the pyramid, faid one of the attendaxtts^ 
when a troiq) of Arabs mfted upon us.: we were too 
few tb reHQt diem, and too flow to efcape. They were 
about to fearch the tents, fet us on our camels, end 
driv^ m aloog .before them, when the approach of fome 
Turkifh horfemen put them to fli^t ; but they feized 
the lady Pekuah with her two maids, and carried them 
away : ^ Turks are now ptrrfuing them by our iiiiB- 
gaticsi, but I fear they wiU not be able to overtake 
them.*" 

The prince& was overpowered with furprife and 
grief. Ra&las, in the firft heat of his refentment, or- 
dered his fervants to follow him, and prepared to pur- 
fue the robbers with his labre in his hand. " Sir, faid 
Imlac,. what can you hope from violence or valour? 
tile Arabs are mounted on borks trained to battle and 
retreat; we have cmly beafts of burden. By leaving 
our prefeat fiatioii we may lofe the princeis, but cannot 
hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a (hort time "the Turks. returned, having not been 

able to reach the enemy. The princcfe burft out into 

new lamentations, and Raffelas could fcarcely forbear. 

to reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac was of 

, ((pinion, &at the eicape of the Arabs was no addition to 

tlieir 
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(heir misfortune, for perhaps tbey would have Idlle^ 

Iheir captive rather than have refigne^ theip, 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

THEY RETURN TQ CAIRO WITHOyt PEKUAH- 

TqERE was nothing to be hoped fitmi longer ftay. 
They returned to Cairo repenting of their curiofily, 
cellaring the negligence of the gprvemment, lamenting 
their own rafhnefs whidi had negle6ted to procure a 
guard^ imagining many expedients by wluch the lois of 
Pekuah might have been prevented, and refolving t8 
do fomething for her recovery, though none could find 
any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her women 
attempted to comfort her, by telling her that all had 
their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much 
happinefs in the world for a long time, and might rea* 
fonably expefit a change of fortune. They hoped tliat 
fome good would befall her wherefoever flie was, and 
tliat their miitrels would find another fiiend who ini^t 
fupply her place. 

The Princefe made them no anfwcr, and they conti- 
nued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was loft. 

Next day the prince prefented to the Bafla a me* 
morial of the wrong which he had fuffered, and a pe- 
tition for redrefe. The Baifa threatened to punifii the 
robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor indeed, 
could any account or defcription be given l^ wMch he 
might direft the purfuit 

It fooQ appeared that nothing would be done by 

authority. 
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authority. GroyefTiors, being accuitemed to hear of 
QQore crimes than they can puniih^ and more wrongs 
than they can redrefe, fet themlelves at eafe by indilcri- 
minate negligence^ and prelendy forget the requeft 
wh«n they lofe fight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured togain Ibme intelligence by 
private agents. He found many who pretended to an 
exad; knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and to 
regular correfpondence with theirchiefe, and who readily 
iiadertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of thefe, fome were 
fumilhed with money for their journey, and came back 
no more; fome were liberally paid for accounts which 
a few days difcovered to be fajfe. But tlie princels 
would not fufFer any means, however improbable, to be 
left untried. While ihe was doing fomething ftie kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
fuggefted ; when .one meffenger returned uQfuccefeful, 
another was difpatched to a different quarter. 

Two pionths had now paiTed, and of Pekuah nothing 
had been heard ; the hopes which they had endeavoured 
to raife in each other grew more languid, and the Princefe, 
when (he faw nothing more to be tried, funk down in- 
confolable in hopelefe dejection. A thoufand times ihe 
reproached herfelf with the eafy compliance, by which 
ftie permitted her favourite to ftay behind her. " Had 
mot my fondnefs, laid (he, leflened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrours. She ought to 
have feared n^e more than fpefitres. A levere look 
would have overpo^^ered her j a peremptory comniand 
wQuld have compelled obedience. Why did foolifti 
indulgence prevail upon me? Why did I not fpeak, 
and reflife to hear?" 

" Great 
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" Great Princefi, faid Imlac, dd toot reproadj 
yourfelf for your virtue, or coftfidef that as blamcable 
by which evil has accidentally been taufed. Your 
tendemefs for the timidity of Pekuah was generous 
and kind. When we a6l according td our duty, trc 
commit the event to him by whole laws our ^Elidns 
are governed, and who will fiiffer none to be finally 
punifhed for obedience. When, in prdfpefl; of fome 
good, whetlier natural or moral, we break the rules 
prefcribed us, we withdmW from the direftioH dt fupe- 
riour wifdom, and take all confequences upon our-i 
felves. Man cannot fo far know the conneftion tf 
caufes and events, as that he may venture to do wrong 
in order to do right. When we purfue our end by 
lawful means, we may always confole 6ur mifomiage 
by the hope of future Vecompenfe. When we confblt 
only our own policy, and attempt to find a nearer 
way to good, by overleaping the fetded boundaries 
of right and wrong, we cannot be happy even by fiic- 
cefs, becaufe we cannot efcape die coiifcioafiiels of 
our fault; but, if we mifcarry, die difappointment is 
irremediably embittered. How comforflefs is the for- 
row of him who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and 
the vexation of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him? 

" Confider, Print^fe, what would have been yeur 
condition, if die lady Pekuah had entreated t6 te- 
ppmpany you, and being compelled to ftay in the 
tents, had been carried away; or how would yoti 
have borne the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid, and ihe had ^^ed before yon in agopies 
pf teiTOur ?" 

« Had 
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^* Had cither happened, faid Nefcayah, I could not 
tave eikiured life tfll now : I (houW have been tortured 
to madneis by the remembrance of fuch cruelty, or 
muft haye pined away in abhorrence of myfelf." 

** This at leaft, faid Imlac, is the prefent reward 
of virtuous condu6l, that no unlucky confequencfe can 
oblige us to repeat it'" 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE PRINCESS XANOUISHES FOR WANT OF PEKUAH* 

Nekatah being thus reconciled to herfelf, found that 
tio evil is infiipportable but that which is accompanied 
^ith confcioufnefi of wrong. She was, from tiiat 
time, delivered fiom tiie violence of tempeftuous for- 
row, and fenk into filent penfivenefe and gloomy tran- 
quillity. She fat from morning to evening recoUefting 
all that had been done or fiud by her Pekuah, trea- 
fured up with care every trifle on which Pekuah had 
fet an accidental value, and which niight recall to mind 
any little incident or carelefs converfation. The ien- 
timentB of her, \^m (he now expefted to fee no 
more, were treaiured m her memory as rules of life, 
and flie deliberated to no other end than to conjeflure 
on any oceafion wtfiat would have been the opinion and 
counfel of Pekuah. 

The women, by vhom fhe was attended, knew 
nothing of heac real condition, and therefore (be could 
not talk to them but with caution and referve. Slie 
began to remit her curio(ity, having no great care 

to 
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to colled: notions which ihe had no convenience of 
uttering: RaiTelas endeavoured firil to comfoi% and 
afterwards to divert her ; he hired muficians^ to whom 
ihe feemed to liften, but did not hear them^ and pro- 
cured mafiers to infini3; her in various arts^ whofe 
leduresy when they viiited her again, were again to be 
repeated. She had loft her taile of pteafure, and her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind,, though forced 
into Ihort excurfions, always recurred to the image of 
her friend. 

Imlac was every morning eameitly enjoined to re* 
new his inquiries, and was aiked every night whether 
he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being aMe to re- 
turn the Princefe the anfwer that ihe defired> he wai& 
lefe and lefs willing to come into her prefence. She 
oWerved his backwardnefe, and commanded him to 
attend her. " You are not, faid Ihe, to confound 
impatience with refentment, or to fuppofe that I charge 
you with negligence, becauie I repine at your unfuc- 
cefsfulnefs. I do not much wonder at your ahfence ; 
I know that the unhappy are never pleafing, and that 
all naturally avoid ttie contagion of mifery. To hear 
complaints is wearifome. alike to the wretched and the 
happy; for who would cloud, by adventitious griefs 
the Ihort gleams of gaiety which life* allows us ? or who, 
that is ftruggling under his own evils, will add to them 
the miferies of another ? 

"• The time is at hand, when none ihall be dii^ 
turbed any longer by the fighs of Nekayab: my 
fearch after happinefs is now at an end. I am re- 
iblved to re.tire from the world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide myfelf in folitud* without 

aiiy 
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iny oliier cbHre thaii to tompofe riiy thoughts, aftd re- 
gulate my hours by a conflsuit fucceflion of innocent 
occupations, till, i^ith a mind purified from all earthly 
defires, I ihall enter into that ftatd, to which all ai^j 
haltening, and in which I hope again to enjoy the 
^friendihip of Pekuah." 

'^ Do not antangle your mind, faid Imlac, by irre- 
xnocaUe determinations, nor increafe the burden of life 
by a voluntary accumulation of mifery : the wearinefs 
of retirement wUi contiame or 4ncreafe when the lofs of 
Pekuah is forgotten. That yqu have been deprived of 
cue pleafiire, is no wry good reaibn for rejeftion of 
thereft." " 

^* Since Pekuah was taken from me, faid the Prin- 
cefe, I have no pleaiiire to rejeft or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or truft has little to hope. She 
wants the radical principle of happihefs. . We may, 
|>erhaps, allow that what fatisfafition this world can 
^ITord, muft arHe from the conjund:ion of wealth, know- 
ledge, and goodnefi : wealth is nothing but as it is 
beftowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is commu- 
nicated : they muft therefore be imparted to others, 
and to whom could I now delight to impart them ? 
Goodnefs alSbrds the only comfort which can be en* 
joyed wiftout a partner, and goodnefs may be praftifed 
in retirement" 

. " How far folitude.may admit goodnefs, or advance 
it, I Ihall not, replied Imlac, difpute at prefent. 
RemembJer the confeffion of the pious hermit Ypu 
will wilh to return into the world, when the image of 
your companion has left your thoughts.'^ '* That time, 

fiid 
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iaid Nekayah, will oev^r cctoe. Tbo gstmwA fiwi^ 
nefs, the modeft obfequiou&eis, md tbeMS^M iixxecy 
of my dear Pekuah, will always b^ moie mfh^ 9S I 
fliall live longer to fee vice wd My." 

^' The ftate of a mind opprefied with a fudden ca- 
lamity, faid Imlac, is like that of the fabulous ixihabh 
tants of the new created earth, who, when thefirft 
night came upon them, fuppofed that day would t«wr 
return. When tlie ckxida of ibrrow gather over vA, 
we fee nothing beyond them, nor cw imagbiie how 
they will be diipclled : yet a new d^y guociieded to tbe 
joight, and forrow is never long without a divwn of eaia 
But they who reftrain themfelves from receivhsg cexn- 
fort, do as tlie favagesr would hame done, had they put 
out their eyes when it wa3 dadc. Our mmda^ Iik^ our 
bodies, are in continual flux ; ibtnetjiii^ ia hotuA^yjk, 
and Ibmething acquired. To hSo much at mtue m » 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers xeamm 
uninjured, nature will find the meana of gqpMatMaa 
Diftance has the fame ef&6k on the mind as oortfacr t^ 
and while we glide.along the ftrcsam of time, wfaatewer 
we leave behind us is always leffeniD^ and that which 
we approach increaiing in magnitude. Do nok. fufiw 
life to ilagnate ; it willgrow muddy lor want otmoldosiX 
commit yourfelf again to Ae cuirait of tdiie world; 
Pekuah will vanifli by degrees ; you will meet in yom 
way ^me other favourite, or learn to diffu& j&xafelf in 
general converfiition.'*. 

^* At leaft, faid the Prince, do notdefpair bsfim afl 

remedies have been tried : tiie inquby after the unfbfp 

tutiate lady is ftiU continued^ oM ifaGall be canned oa 
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with yet greater diligence, on condition tliat you will 
pr^nife to wait a year for the event, witiiout any unal- 
terable refolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reafonable demand, and 
made the promife to her brother, who had been advifed 
by Imlac to require it Imlac had, indeed, no great 
hope of regaining Pekuah, but he fuppofed, that if he 
could fecure the interval of a year, the princefi would 
be then in no danger of a cloiften 

CHAP. XXXV. 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE I'ROOilESJi 
OF SORROWi 

Neicatah, feeing that nothing Was omitted for the 
recovery of lier favouritfe^ and having, by her promife^ 
fet her intention of retii^ment at a difi&nce^ he^ im- 
perceptibly to return to common cares and common 
[deafures. She rejoiced without her owii confetit at 
the fufpenfion of her ibrrows, and ibmetime» caught 
berfelf with indignation in. the aft of turning away her 
mind from the remembrance Of her, whom yet (he 
relblved never to forget. 

She tiieii appointed a certain hour of the day fot 
meditation on the merits and fondnefi of Pekuah^ and 
for ibme weeks retired coi^iitly at the time fixed, and 
returned mih her eyes fwollen and her Count^ance 
doudedi By d^ees ihe ^w leis fcru^uldus, and 
fuffered any important and preifing avocation td delay 
the tribute of daily tearsi She then yielded to leis 
pccafions; fometimes forgot what ihe wasj indeed afraid 

VoL^IIL D* to 
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to remember, and, at laft, wholly rekafed berfetf fitra 
4tie ditty of periodical dRiSdon; 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not dimkiifhei 
A-thcMfttnd 'occurrences bK)ugta her back to Bae«iory, 
aad a thoufand wants, which nothing but the ooiifkfenoe 
of friendftiip cati ftipply, made hfer fr^eqaeiidy «gF6tted. 
-She, therefore, fohcited Lnlac never to defift from iiir 
iquii'y, and to leave no art. Of intelligence untried, that, 
at leaft, llie might have the (^omfcH't Of knowing that 
flie did not lufFer by negligence or fluggifhnefs. " Yet 
what, faid ihe, is tobeexpeftedirom our purfuit of 
happinefs, when we find the ftate of life to be fuch, that 
happinefs itlelf is the caufe of mifery ? Why ihould 
we endeavour to attain that, of which the pofleffion 
cannot be fccured ? I (hall henceforward fear to yield 
my heart to eiccelience, howtvfcr bright^ or to foncbe^ 
however tender, left I Ihould lofe again what. I. have 
4oft in Pekuah." . * 

CHAP. XXXVL 

THE PRINCESS HEARS ^^EWS OF FEKUAU. 

In feven mondis, one of tlie mefler^er^ who had bee^ 
fent away upon the day when the promife was drawni 
from the Priucefs, returned, after mafny unfucceisful 
gambles from the borders of.^lSi tibia,, with €iii i^count 
jlmt Pekuah was in the hands of an Arab chief, who 
poffeffed a caftte or.fmtrefs .on the extremity of Egypt 
The Arab, whofe revenue \i'«»: pl^inder, -was willing to 
reftorQ her, with her two atteu^tfca^ts^ for two hundred 
Ounces ^gqld^ ... 

c .; /The 
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The price was no iUbjeO: of debate. The Princdfe 
was m-ec^ies whep fhe heard that her &vourite was 
.alive, and mi^t fb cheaply be ranfomed. She could 
not think of delaying fyr ^ moment Pekuah's happinefe 
-or her own, bnt entreated her brother to fend back the 
melfenger with the fum required. Imlac being con- 
sulted, was not very .confident of the veradty of the 
relator, and was ftill more doubtful of the Arab's faith, 
who niight, if he wer^ too liberally trufted, detain at 
once the n^opey and the captives. He thought it 
dangerous to put themfelves in the power of the Arab, 
by goipg iiito his di&iiEtf and could not expe^ that the 
Rover W9uld fo mudi expofe himfelf as to come intp 
the lower country, where he might be feized by dip 
forces of the Bafla. 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will truft. 
But Imlac, after fome deliberation, direfted the mef* 
fenger to propofe tbat.Pekuah Ihould be conduQ:ed by 
ten horfemen to the monaftery of St Antony, which is 
fituated in tha~-deferts of Upper Egypt, where (he 
Chould be met by the fame number, ai>d her ranfom 
fliould be paid. 

That no time might be loft, as they expeOed 
tliat the propofal would not be refufed, diey imme- 
diately began their jojyrney to the monaftery ; and when 
they arrived, Imlac went forward with the former mef* 
fenger to the Arab's fortrefs. Raffelas was defirous to 
to go with them; but neitlier his fifter nor Imlac would 
a)nfent. The Arab, according to the cuftom of his nation, 
obfei-ved the laws of hofpitality with great exa6lnels to 
thofe who put themfelves into his power, and, in a few 
DP 2 days, 
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days, brought Pekuahwith her maids, byeaiy joumics, 
to the place appointed, where receiving the ftipulatcd 
price, he reftored her with great rdpeO; to liberty and 
her friends, and undertoojc to conducb them back 
towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or 
violence. 

The Princefs and her favourite embraced each other 
with tranfport too violent to be exprefled, and went 
out together to pour the tears of tendemefe in fecret, 
and exchange proffeffions of kindnefe and gratitude. 
After a few hours they returned into the refeStory of 
the convent, where, in the prefence of the prior and 
his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah the hiftory 
of her adventures. 

CHAP. XXXVIL 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE LADT PEKUAH* 

" At what time, and in what manner, I was forced 
away, faid Pekuah, your fervants have told you. The 
fuddennefs of the event ftruck me with furprife, and I 
was at fuft rather ftupiiSed than s^tated with any 
paffion of either fear or forrow. My confiifion was 
increafcd by the fpeed and tumtrlt of our flight, whik 
we were followed by the Turks, who, as it feemed, 
foon defpaired to overtake ns, or were afraid of thofc 
whom they made a fhew of menacing. 

" When the Arabs law themfelves out of danger 
they flackened their courfe, and as I was lefs harafled 
by external violence, I began to feel more uneafmefe 
in my mind. After fome time we flopped near a fpring 

flmded 
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(haded with trees in a plealant meadow, where ire- 
were fet upon the ground, and offered fuch refrcfli- 
ments as our mafters were partaking. I was fuffered 
to fit with my maids apart from the red^ and none 
attempted to comfort or infult us. Here I firft b^eun 
to feel the full weight of my mifery. The girls fiit 
weeping in filence, and from time to time looked on 
me for fuccour. I knew not to what condition we 
were doomed, nor could conjefture where would be 
the place of our captivity, or whence to draw any^ hope 
of deliverance. I was m the hands of robbers and 
&vages, and had no reafon to fuppofe that their {uty 
was more than their juilice, or that they would forbear 
the gratification of any ardour of defire, or caprice of 
cruelty. I, however, kifled my maids, and ende»> 
voured to pacify them by remarkmg, that we, were 
yet treated with decency, and that, fince we were 
now carried beyond purfuit, there was no danger of 
violence to our lives. 

^* When we were to be fet again on hoorfeback, my 
maids clung round me, and refufed to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate thoie who had us in 
their power, We travelled the remaming part of the 
day tiirpugh sin unfrequented and pathkis countiy^ 
and come by moon-light to tlie fide of a hill, where 
the reft of the troop was Itationed. Their tents were 
pitched, and their fires kindled, and our chief was 
welcomed as a man muqh b^oved by bis dq)endant8* 

^' We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their hufbands in the 
pxpedition. lliey fet before us the fupper which they 
had provided, ^nd I eat ir rather to encourage mj 

i> i> 3 maidi 
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maids tfian to comply with any appetite of my 6m. 
When the meat was taken away, they fpmad tfte cai^ 
pets for repofe. I was weary, and hoped to find hi 
fleep that remiffion of diftrefs which nature feldom de- 
nies. Ordering myfdf therefore to be undre^ I ol>- 
ferved that the wwnen looked v^ry eameftly upon me, 
not expeding, I fuppoie, to fee me fo fiibmii&vely 
attended. When my upper veft was taken ofF, they 
wcrA apparently ftrnick witli' the iplendowr of my 
dotfaies, and one of them timorokifly laid her hand 
ijpon the embroidery. She Aen went 4>at, eatd m a: 
ftiort time cariie back uith another wotaan, whofeemed 
to be of higher rank, and greater axitiiority. She did, 
at her entrance, the lifed ^ of rievereivcie) aiid taking 
Hie by the hand, placed itie in a finalkr t^nt, fpread 
with; finer cahrpets, where I fpent tiie nighf ^juietly 
with my maids* 

" In the morning as I was fitting on t!hfe grafe^ Ae 
chief of the troop came towards me, I fofe up to re- 
ceive him, and he -bowed witii gteat re^ft. ** Illut 
trious lady, faid he, my fortune is better than I had 
preiumed to hope ; I am told by my ^o*»en, that I 
have a princcfe in my camp." " Sir, ahfw^red I, your 
women have deceived themfelves arid* yM; I am 
not a princeis, but an imhappy ftranger who intended 
foon to have left this country, in which I am n6w to 
be imprifoned for even" " Whoever, or whence- 
focver, yon are, returned the Arab, your drefe, and 
tliat of your fervants, ftiew your rank td bfe high, and 
your wealth to be great Wfcy thotrtd ^ou, who can 
ifo eafily procqre yout rar^m, think yourfelf in danger 
vf perpetual captivity ? The purpofe of my -ioceuAMis 
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is to inoreaife my riches, or, more! properly, to gatbeir 
tiilNite. . The ibns of lihroad? are tjae natural and ^a 
reditary krds of this, part of the eontineut, wliJcMsj 
ufarped by late invaders, and low-bora tyi"d«t3, frdil^ 
M^ioin we are conapelled to take- by the iWprd wbatp- 
deified to, jwftice.. The violence of war admits no 
diftinftion : the lande l^t is lifted at guilt and power,: 
wiit fometmies fall on ionocence and gentlenefs." 

" How little, faid I, did I expeO; tliat yefterday it* 
ihould have fallen upon me !" 

** Misfortunes, anfwered the Arab, Ihould always- 
be expefted- If the eye of hoftility could learn re-^ 
verence or pity, excellence like yours bad been exempt, 
fram »jury. But the angels of affli6tion fpread their 
t(»)s alike for the virtuous and the. wicked, for the 
mi^ty and the mean. Do not be difconfolate : I am 
not one of the lawlefs and cruel rovers of the defert; 
I know the rules of civil life : I will fix your ranfom, 
give a paffport to your meffenger, and perform my 
fiiptila*ion with nice punftuality," 

" You will eafily believe that I was pleafed with, 
his courtefy : and finding that his predominant paffion 
was defire of money, I began novv to thiiok my danger 
lefe, for I knew ihat no iUm would be thought too 
great for the releafe of Pekuah. I told him, that ho 
Ihould have no reafon to charge me with ingi'atitude, 
if I w^s ufed with kindnefs, and tliat any ranfom which 
eould be expected for a maid of common rank, would 
be paid; but that he mult not peifift to rate me as a 
princels. He faid, he would conlider what he fliould 
demand, and then fmiling, bowed and retired. 

*^ Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
P B 4 tending 
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tending to be more officious than the other, atid'tey 
rrmis themfelves were ferved with reverence. We 
travelled onwardby fhort joumies. On the fourth day 
the chief told me, that my ranfom mufi be two hun^ 
dred ounces of gold^; which I not only promifed him, 
but told him, that I would add fifty more, if 1 and 
my maids were honourably treated. 

" I never Jaiew tl;ie power of gpld before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The mardi 
of every day was longer or ihorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chofe to reft. We 
now had camels and other oonyeniencies for travel, my 
Own women were always at my fide, and I amufed 
myfelf with obferving the manners of the vagrant na^ 
tions, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which thefe deferted countries appear to have 
been, in fome diftant age, lavilhly embelliihed. 

" The chief of the band was a man far fi:om illi* 
terate : he was able to travel by the ftars or the com- 
pafs, and had ma,rked in his erratick expeditions, fuch 
places as are moft worthy the notice of a paflenger. 
He obferved to me, that buildings are always beft pre* 
ferved in places little frequented, and difficult oi accefe ; 
for, when once a country declines fix)m its primitive 
fplendour the more inhabitants are left, the quicker 
ruin will be made. Walls fupply ftones more eafily 
than quarries, and palaces and temples mil be de- 
molilhed, to mak^ ftables of granate, and cottages qI 
porphyry. 
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CHAR XXXVIIL 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

^^ We wandered about in this manner for Ibme weelc% 
whether, as our chief pretended, for mygratification^ or, 
as I rather iufped^ed, for fome convenience of his pwa, 
I ^ideavoured to appear contented where fiillenneisand 
refentment would have been of no ufe, and that endea- 
vour conduced much to the caknne& of my mind; but^ 
my heart was always with Nekayah, and the troubles 
of the night much overbalanced the amufements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares upon their 
mifireis, fet their minds at eafe from the time whea 
Ihey faw me treated with refpe6i;, and gave themJielves 
up to the incidental alleviations of our fatigue without 
iblicitude or forrow. I was pleafed with their pleafure^ 
and animated with their confidence. My condition 
had loft much of its terrour, lince I found that the Arab 
raided the country merely to get riches. Avarice is an 
uniform and tradable vice: other intelleSual diP 
tempers are different in different conftitutions of mind; 
that which iboths the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another; but to the favour of the covetous there is 
a ready way ; bring money and nothing is denied. 

" At laft we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
firong and fpacious houfe, built with ftone in an ifland 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, imder the tro- 
pick. " Lady, faid the Arab, you ftiaU reft after your 
Journey a few weeks in this place^ where you are to. 

confidel^ 
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confider yourfelf as fovereign. My occupation is war : 
I have therefore chofen this obfcure refidence, fh^ 
which I can ifliie iine?q>e6ted, and to which I can re- 
tife unpurfued. You may now repofe in fecurity : here 
are few {deafures, but heire is no danger." He tiien 
led me into the inner apartments, and Keating me on 
the richeft condiy bowed to the gpauxxi Hi& wamen^ 
wbo'confidered me aa a riva!, looked on me witk ma^ 
ligniAy; but being fooD ffifermed that I was a great 
lady detamed only for my ranfom, they begem to ifie 
with each other in obfequioufiiefs and reverence. 

^ Beii^ again comforted wkh new affiimnces of 
^veedy liberty, I was for ieme days chverted finom im- 
pitience by the novelty of the place. The tcoTCls. 
omkxxked the country to a great dift^cce^ and afforded 
a view of many windings of the fb?eam. lo tiie 
day I wanderedl firoip one place to another^ as the 
coorie of the fiin varied the fplendQur of the profpe€k» 
and fttw many things wfaidi I had. never feen before. 
The crocodiles and nver-hories are common in tlm 
vopdcfded region, and I often looked upon theaiwith 
teffour, though I knew that they could not hurt me. 
For fome time I expe6):ed to fee mermaids and tritons, 
iviiieh, as Imlac has told me, the Eurc^iean travellers 
have itationed in the Nile, but no fuch beings, ev^ 
appeared, and the Arab, when I inquired after them, 
laughed at my creduKty. 

^* At night the Arab always attended me to a tower 
fet apart tor celeftial obfervations, where he endea^ 
vonred to teach me the names ^md courfes of the ftars, 
I had nagpeat inclination to tlws fiiidf, but an ap^ 
p^armce of attention wad ncceflitfy to plei\fe my inr 
^ ftruftor, 
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firuftor, wh6 valued Mtnfelf fbf hi& (fciH ; and in a lit- 
tie While, I found feme ^ploymient requifile to be- 
gdte the tedfeuftiefs of time, i^^hfch was to be p?ffe^ 
always amidft the fame objeCfe. I was weary of look- 
ing in the morning on things from which I had ttoied 
4v^y wek.ry in the everiing: I therefore was at laft 
^ling to obferve the ifeirs rather than ' do hothkig, 
but could not always compofe my thoughts, and w^s 
very often thiflking on Nekayah, when oth^^ -imagined 
toe contemplating fee flcy. Soon after the Arab went 
upon another expedition, and then my only pteaftire 
was to talk with my niafids about the accident by which 
we were carried away, and the happihefe that we 
fhould all enjoy at the end of our captivity." 

^^ There ti^ere women in your Arab's fortrefe, feid 
the Prihcefe, why did you not make them yoiur corn* 
paBibfls, enjoy their converfation, and partake theif 
diverfions? ttt a place where' they found bufinefs or 
amufement,- why ftiould you albne ik corroded with 
idle melanchoiy ? or why could hot you bear, for a 
few mbirths, that condition to which they were con^ 
dehined for lift r 

" The diverflons of the women, anfwered Pektiah, 
were only child4fe play, by which the mind, accuftomed 
to ftronger operations, eould not be kept bufy. I eould 
do all which they delighted in doing by powers merely 
fenfitive, whfle my intelleOiiiELl faculties were flown to 
Cairo. They ran from room to room as a bird hops 
from wire to wire in his cage. They danced for the 
iake of motion, as lambs frifk in a meadow. One 
ibmetimes pretended to be hurt, that the reft might 

be 
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be alanned ; or hid herielf, that another might feek 
her. Part of their time paffed in watching the pro- 
greis of light bodies that floated on the river, and part 
in marking the various forms into which clouds brdce 
in the iky. 

^' Their bufine& was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids fometimes helped them; but you 
know that the mind will eafily Itra^e from the 
fingers, nor will you fufpefi; timt captivity and ah- 
fence firom Nekayah, coidd receive icdace from filkcQ 
flowetrs^ 

^' Nor was much fatisfadion to be hoped from their 
converiation : for of what could they be expeded 
to talk? They had ieen nothing; for they had lived 
from early youth in that narrow fpot : of what they 
had not feen they could have no knowledge, for &cy 
codd not read. They had no ideas but of the few 
Ihings that were within their view, and had hardly 
names for any thing but their clothes and their food 
As I bore a fuperior character, I was often called to 
terminate their quarrels, which I decided as equitably 
as I could. If it could have amufed me to hpar th^ 
€(»pplaints of each againft the li^ft, I might have been 
oflen detained by long ftories ; but the motives of their 
animofity were fo fmall tb^t I could npt liften without 
intercepting the tale/' 

" How, faid Raflelas, can the Arab, whom you re* 
prelented as a man of more than common acconir 
]>lifliments, take any pleafure in his feraglio when it is 
filled only witli woipen like tbefe ? Are they exquifitely 
beautifiil?'' 

^' They 
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^* They do not, faid Pekuah, want that unaffeding 
«nd ignoble beauty which may fUbfift without fpri^tH- 
nefe or foblimity, without energy of dK>ught or dignity 
of virtue. But to a man like the Arab, fuch beauty 
was only a flower cafually plucked and eareldsly 
thrown away. Whatever pleafures be might find 
«.mong them, they were not thofe of friendlhip or 
ibciety. When they were playing about him, he looked 
on them with inattentive fuperiority : when they vied 
for his regard, he fomctimes turned away difgufied 
As they had no knowledge, tiieir talk could take 
nothing from the tedioufiiefs of life : as they had no 
-choice, their fondnefe, or appearance of fondnefe, ex- 
cited in him neither pride nor gratitude; he was 
not exalted in his own efteem by the finiles of a 
woman who faw no other man, nor was much obliged 
by that regard, of which he could never know the fin- 
cerity, and which he might often perceive to b« 
exerted, not fo much to delight him as to pain a rival. 
That which he gave, and they received, as love, 
wai only a carelefe diftribution of fuperfluous time, 
fuch love as man can beftow upon that which he de- 
fpiSdSy fuch has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
forrow." 

" You have reaibn, lacjy, to think yourfelf hapj^, 
faid Imlac, that you have been thus eafily difmiiTed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, 
in an intelie6hial famine, to loie fuch a banquet as 
P-ekuah*s converfation ?'' 

'^ I am inclined to believe, anfwered Pekuah, tliat 
jic was for fomc time in fufpenfe; for, notwitb- 

ftanding 
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itaiicljbg hi$ im>f»ke^ whenever I propoied to c^patch 
jk m^^ger to Cmro, he found ibme ei^cufe &r 
xdelay. While I was detained in his houfe he oimder 
vastsxy incuriicHis into the nei^I^uriiig countries, ai>d, 
^perhs4pi9y be would have refufed ^ dijfoharge me, .had 
hi& B^aiider. been equal to his wifljes. . He returned 
elwayg courteous, rele^d his advaitisres^ delighted t^ 
hear^iy obfervaUons, aod endeaypured )bo, advance my 
llbcqumi|(a|ice with the ftars; When I in>pOKti|iied Ibi^ 
tojend away my letters, he.fQQtho^ .mowith>pr(rfBf- 
iioqs pf JiQnour a»d%cerity; and, wh^n I coirfd be up 
Jonger decently denied,, put his tr<)op. agftin in motion, 
.mid left me to govern in his, al^pce* I was much 
.aifii6|ed by this itudied: procraftiaa^n, and w^s tbm&- 
.limes afi^aid that I ihquld be ^gotten ; th^ you woul^ 
leave Cairo, and I mi^ end my d^ys in an i^and (^ 
.the Nile. , ' 

'\ I '^ew at 1^ hopelefs and dejeQ;ed, and cared 
&> little to entertain him, that he for, a while mcHie 
frequQatly tg^ked with.n^y maids. -Tb^t he fhould 
fall jnJove. with, them, or with me, might have beea 
equally fatal, apd I v^as not mucb plea&d with the 
growing, friecidibip. .My. amciety was not long: for, 
as I recovered fome degree of cheerfubiefs, he returned 
to me, and I could not forbear to d^fpi^ my former 
uneafmds. 

" He ftill delayed to fend for my rfM^om, and 
would, perhaps,, never haye determined, had^iot your 
pgent found his way to him.. The gold, wfeich te 
would* not fetch, he could not i:ej.e0: when it was 
.offered. He haftened. t». prepire fifxr ftjjr jpijmfiey 

hither, 
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liitbar, ISce a mm ddivered from the pain of » 
4£itefiaji£ QQt^i^ I took leave .of i»y comjmcuons .ia 
the houfe, who difmiffed me with cold indifferance." . 
Nekayah havin| heiu*d hef favcMiite's relntimy rofe 
xBd embraced her, and Ra|relas;gave.her afilmiidzM»l 
ounces of gold, wMdiihe prefeMed to the Arab for 1^ 
£&y fthftt wQre promised. , 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

The history of a man of learning/ 

They retumed to Cairn, 4»id were fo well pleafed eft 
binding themfelves tc^ther, that none of them went 
much abroad. The Prince b^an to love IctUTiing, and 
one day declared to Imlac, that he mtended to devote 
tiimfelfto fcience, and pa&the reft of his days in literary 
•folitude. • 

** Before you make your final choice, aafwered 
Imlac, you ought to examine its hazards, and converfe 
with fome of thofe who are grown old in the company 
of themfelves. I ^ave juft ' Jeft the obfervatory of one 
irfthe moft learned aftronomers in the world, whahsbs 
ipent forty years in unwearied attention to the motions 
and appearances of the celdtial bodies, and has drawn 
out his foul in encUefe calcukti(»is. He admits a few 
friends once a mcmth to hear his deduftions and enjoy 
:his difcoveries. I was introduced as a man of know- 
ledge woithy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent converfedon, are commonly welcome to thofe 
-whofe thoughts Imve been long fixed upon a fmgle 
point, and who find the images of other things ftealing 
iwray. I ddighted him with my' remarks ; he ftniled 

at 
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at the narrative of my travels^ and was glad to forget 
Ae cooftellations, aad defcend for a momafit into tii^ 
lower world. \ 

" On ti>e next day of vacation I renewed my vifit, 
and was fo fortunate as to pleaie him again. He re* 
taxed from that time the feverity of his rul^ and per- 
mitted me to enter at my own choice. I found him 
always bufy, and always glad to be relieved. As each 
knew much which the other was defirous of learning 
we exchanged our notions with great delight. I per- 
ceived that I had eveiy day more of his confidence, 
and always found new caiife of admiration in the pro- 
fundity of his mind. His comprehenfion is vail, his 
memory capacious and retentive, his difcourfe is me? 
tbodical, and his expreffion clear. 

^^ His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepeft refearches and molt favourite 
Oudies, are willingly interrupted for any opportunity of 
doing good by his counfel or his riches* To his clofeft 
retreat, at his moft bufy moments, all are admitted diat 
want his affifbnce : * For thoi]^h I exclude idlenefs 
and pleafure, I will never, fays he, bar my doors againft 
charity. To man is permitted the contemplation of 
the Ikies, but the praSice of virtue is commanded'." 

" Surely, faid the Princefe, this man is happy/* 

^* Ivifitedhim, laid Imlac, widi more and more 
frequency, and .was ^veiy time more enamoured of his 
conver&ti(m : he was fublime. without hau^tineis^ 
courteous without formality, and communicative widi- 
out oftentation. I was at firfl^ great Princefs, of your 
opinion, thought him the happieft of mankind, and 
often congratulated him on the bleiSng that he enjoyed. 

He 
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He feemed to hear nothing with indifference but the. 
prailes of his condition, to which he atw;ays returned a 
general anfwer, and diverted the converlktion to fbnie 
other topick. 

" Amidft tliis willingnefs to be pleafed, and labour 
to pleale, I had quickly reafon to imagine that fome 
painful fentiment preffed upon his mind. He ofteo 
looked up eameftly towards the fun, and let his voice 
fell in the midft of his difcourfe. He would fometimes^ 
when we were alone, gaze upon me in filence with the 
air of a man who longed to fpeak what he was yet 
refolved to fupprefe. He would often fend for me w-ith 
vehement injunftions of hafte, tliough, when I came to 
bim, he had nothing extraordinary to fay. And fome- 
times, when I was leaving him, would call me back, 
paufe a, few moments, and then difmifs me." 

CHAP. XL 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HI^ 

UNEASINESS. 

" At laft the time came when the fecret burft his re- 
ferve. We were fitting together laft night in the tun-et 
of his houfe, watching the emerfion of a fatellite of 
Jupiter. A fudden tempeft clouded the (ky, and dil- 
appointed our oblervation. ^V'e lat a ^^ hile lilent in 
the dark, and then he addrefled himfelf to me in thcfe 
words : " Imlac, I have long confidpred thy friend- 
lliip as the great,eft bleifing of my life. Integrity with- 
out knowledge i§ weak and ulelefs, and knowledge 
without integrity is dafigerous and dreadful. 1 have 
found in thee a4 tlie qualities requifite for truft, bene- 
VoL. H^. E K ^ volenc^, 
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volence, experience, and fortitude. I have long dtf- 
charged an office which I uiuft foon quit at the call of 
nature, and (hall rejoice in the hour of imbecility arid' 
pain to devolve it upon thee." 

" I thought myfelf honoured by this teltimony, and 
protefted that whatever could conduce toliis^ happineis 
would add likewife to mine." 

^' Hear Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficulty 
credit. I have poffeflTed for five yedrs the regulation 
of weather, and the diftribufion of the feafons : the 
fan has liftened to my dictates, .and palTed from tropick 
to tropick by my direfilion; the clouds, at my call, have 
|)oured their waters, and the Nile has overflowed at 
my command ; I have reltrained the rage of the dog- 
fiaf, and mitigated the fervours of the crab. The 
winds alone, of ell the elemental powers, have hitherto 
refufed my authority, and multitudes have periihed by 
equinoCkial tempefts, which I found myfelf unable to 
|)rphibit er reftrain. I have adminiflered tihfis great office 
with exaS; juftice, and made to the different nations 
of the earth an impartial dividend of fain and 
funlhine; What miifl have been the mifery of half the 
globe, if I had limited the clouds to particular regions^ 
or confined the fun to either fide of the equator !" 
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, r- CHAP. XU, 

THE OMNION OF THE ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAINED. 
AND JUSTIFIED. 

*' I SUPPOSE he difcovered in me, through the obfciirity: 
of the room, fome tokens of amazement and doubt^ 
for, after a fliort paufe^ he proceeded thus :" 

" -Not to be eafily credited will neither furprife nor 
offend ipej for I am, probably, the firft of human 
beings to whom this truft has been imparted. Npr dQ 
I kijow whether to deem this diftinCtion a reward ox 
punifhpaent ; fince I have poffeifed it I have been far 
lefs happy than before, and nothing but the confriouf- 
nefe of good intention could have enabled me to fup* 
port the wearinels of unremitted vigilance." 

" How long, Sir, faid I, has this great office been in 
your harids ?** 

*' About ten years ago, faid he, my daily obferva- 
tions of the changes of the Iky led me . to confider, 
whether, if I had the powpr of the feafons, I could 
confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the eartji. 
,This ccjntemplation fattened on my mind, and I fat 
days an4 nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon 
this, country and that the Ihowers of fertility, and fecond- 
itig every faB^f rain with a due proportion of funflune. 
I had yet only the will to do good, and did not imagine 
. that I Ihould ever have the power. 

" One day, as I w2^ lookmg on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a fudden wiih that I 
could fend rain on the foutJbiem mountains, and raife the 

EEtf Nile 
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Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my itna^na* 
tion I commanded rainto faU, and by comparing the 
time of my command with that of the inundation^ I 
found that the clouds had liftened to my lips." 

" Might not feme other caufe, feid I, produce this 
concurrence? the Nile does not always rife on the 
iame day." 

" Do not believe, faid he, with impatience, that fuch 
objections could efcape me : I reafoned long againft 
my own conviftion, and laboured againft truth witii the 
utmoft obftinacy. I fometimes fufpeCied myfelf of 
madnefs, and Ihould not have dared to impart this 
fecret but to a man like you, capable of diftinguiihing 
the wonderful from the impoffible, and the incredible 
from the falfe." 

" Why, Sir, faid t, do you call that incredible, which 
you know, or think you know, to be tnier" 

** Becaufe, faid he, I cannot prove it by any exter- r 
nal evidence ; and I know too well the laws of demon- 
ftration to think that my convi6lion ought to influence 
smother, who cannot, like me, be confcious of its force. 
ly therefore, (hall not attempt to gain credit by difpu- 
tation. It is lufficient that I feel this power, that I 
have long poffdfed, and every day exerted it But the 
life of man is fhort, the infirmities of age increafe upon 
me, and the time will foon come, when the regulator of 
tlie year muft mingle wth the duft. The care of ap- 
pointing a fudceffor has long difturbed me ; the night 
and the day have been ipent in comparilbns of all the 
charafters which have come to my knowledge, and I 
have yet found none fo worthy as thylelf;'* 
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CHAP. XLII. 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIBECTIOKjS. 

*^ Hear, therefore, what I Ihali impart with attention, 
fuch as the welfare of a world requires, J^f the talk of: 
a king be confidered as difficult, who has the care only 
of a few millions, to whom he cannot 4o much good 
or harm, what muft be the anxiety of him, on whom > 
depends the aftion of the elements, and the great 
gifts of light and heat ! — H^ar me therefore with at- 
tention. 

" I have diligendy confidered the pofition of the^ 
earth and fun, and formed innumerable fchemes in 
which I changed their fituation. I have fometimes 
turned afide the axis of the earth, and fometimes varied 
the ecliptick of the fun : but I have found it impoffiUc. 
to miake a difpofition by which the world may be advai>» 
taged ; what one region gains, another lofes by an 
imaginable alteration, even without coniidering the 
diftant parts of the folar fyftem with which we are un- 
acquainted. Do not, therefore, in thy adminiilration 
of the year, indulge thy pride by innovation; do not 
pleafe thyfelf with thinking that thou canft make thyfelf 
renowned to all future ages, by diibrdering the feafons.. 
The memory of mifchief is no defirable fame. Much 
lefe will it become thee to let kindnefe or intereit prevail. 
Never rob other countries of rain to pour it on thine 
own. For us the Nile is fufficient." ^ 

" I promifed, that when I poffefled the power, I 
would uie it with inflexible iQtegrity; and he dii^ 

^E 3 mifled 
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miffed me, prefling my hand.'* " My heart, laid he, 
will be now at reft, ^nd my benevolence will no more 
deftroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wifdom and 
virtue^ to wlH>m I can cheerfully tequestththe inherin 
tance of the fun.'* 

The Prince heatd this narration witfi very ferious 
regard ; bat the Princefe finiled, and Pekuah convulied 
b^feif with laughter. " Ladies, faid Imlac, to mock 
the heavieft of human afflidions is neither charitable 
nor wife. Few can attain this man's knbHvledge, and 
few pra6)ife his virtues ; but all may fuifer his calamity. 
Gf the uncertainties of our prefent ftate, the moft 
dreadful and alarming is the uncertain continuance of 
retfon." 

The Princels was recoUe6ted, and the favourite '^ras* 
pbaihed. Raflelas, more deeply afFefted, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought fuch maladies of Ae mind 
^^uent, and how they w^re Contra6ted ? 

CHAP. XLIIL 

THE DANGEEOyS PREVALENCE OF :|LMAGINATrOX, . 

** Disorders of intellefl, anfwered Imlac, happen 
fnuch more often than fuperficial obfervers will eafily 
l^lievc. Perhaps, if we fpeak with rigorous exaftnefi, 
no human mind is in its ri^t %te. There is no mm 
whofe imagination does not fometimes predominate 
over his reklbn, who can regulate his-attei^tioh wholly 
by. his win, and whofe ideas will come and go athi^ 
command " No man will be found in whofe" mind airy 
notions do not fometimes tyrannize, and fcrpe him to 
fidpe or fear beyond the limits of ^fober prbbabiKtyi 
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All power of fancy over reafon is a degree of infeiiity ; 
but while this power is fuch a^ we can controul and 
.reprefs, it is not vifible to others, nor confidered as any 
.depravation of the mental faculties: it is not pra- 
nqunced madnefs but when it becomes ungovernable, 
and apparently influences fpeech or aSion.. 

" To indulge the power of fiftion, and fend ima- 
gination out upon the wing, is often the fport of thofe. 
who delight too much in filent fpeculation. When 
we are alone we are not always bufy ; the labour of 
excogitation is too violent to laft long ; the ai'doqr 
of inquiry will fometimes give, way to idlenefs or. latiety. 
He who has nothing external that can divert hino, 
muft find pleafiire in his own thoughts, and.muft con- 
ceive himfelf what he is not ; for who is pleafed w^th 
what he is ? He then expatiates in houndlefs futurity, 
and culls fi:om all imaginable conditions tlmt which for 
the prelent moment he thould moft defire, amufes lijs 
defires with impoflible enjoyments, and confers upon 
his pride unattainable dominion! The mind dances 
from fcene to fcene, unites all pleafures in all com- 
binations, and riots in delights, which nature, and 
fortune, with all their bounty, cannot beftow. 

" In time, fome particular train of. ideas, fv^es- the 
attention, all other intelleftual . gratifications jare re- 
je6ted, the mind, in wearinefs or leifure, recurs con- 
ftandy to the favourite conception, and feafts on the 
lufcious falfehood, whenever Ihe is ofFeftied witii the 
bitternefe of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is 
confirmed ; Ihe grows firft imperious; and in time de- , 
fpotick. Then fiOions begin to operate as realities, 

E E 4 falle 
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fdlfc opinions faften upon the mind, and life pafles in 
dreams of rapture or of anguiih. 

** This, Sir, is one of tlie dangers of folitude, ip»Wch 
the hermit hjis confcflcd not always to promote good- 
nefe, and the aftronomcr s mifery has proved to be not 
always propitious to wifdom.'* 

" I will no more, faid the favourite, imagine myfelf 
the queen of Abiflinia. I have often fpent the hours,. 
^v!lich the Princefe gave to my own difpofal, in gldjufting 
ceremonies and regulating the court : I have repreffed 
the pride of the powerful, and granted the petitions of 
the poor ; I have built new palaces in more happy 
£tuations, planted groves upon the tops of mountains, 
and have exulted in the beneficence' of royalty, tiH, 
when the Princefs entered, I had almoft forgotten to 
bow do^\•n before her." 

" And I, faid the Pr'nce!?, will not allow myfelf any 
more to play the flieplierdels in my waking dreams. 
I have often foothcd my thouglits with Jhe quiet and 
innocence of paftoral employments, till I have in my 
chamber heard the winds whiftle, and the flieep bleat : 
fometimes freed the lamb entangled in the thicket, and 
•fometimes with my crook encountered tlie wolf. I have 
a drefs like that of tlie village maids, which I put on 
to lielp my imagination, and a pipe on which I play 
foftly, and fuppofe myfelf followed by my flocks.". 

" I will confcfs, faid the Prince, an indulgence of 
fantaftick delight more dangerous than youre. I have 
frequently endeavoured to image the poflibility of a 
perfeCl government, by which all wrong ftiould be 
ireftraincd, all vice refoqued, and all the fubjefts pre- 

fervcd 
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ferved in tranquillity and innocence. This thought 
produced innumerable fchemes of reformation, and 
dictated many ufeful regulations and falutary edi6bs. 
This has been the fport, and fometimes the labour, 
of my Ibl^tude ipind I ftart, when I think with how 
little anguiih I once fuppofed the death of my father 
and my brothers." 

" Such, fays Imlac, are the eflfefts of vifionaiy 
fchemes : when we firft form them w6 know them to 
be abiurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in time- 
iofc fight of their folly/'- 

CHAP. XLIV. 

riVEY DISCOUIISE WITH AN OLB MAN. 

The evening was now far paft, and they rofe to return 
home. As they walked along tlie bank of the Nile, 
delighted with the beams of the moon quivering on tlie 
water, they faw at a fitiall diftance an old man, whom 
the Prince had often heard in the aflembly of the iages* 
*' Yonder, faid he, is one wliofe years havfe calmdd 
his paffions, but not clouded his reafon : let us clofe 
the dilquiiitions of the night, ,by inquiring what are 
his fentiments of his own ftate, that we may know 
whether youth alone is to ftruggle with vexation, and 
whether any better hope remains for the latter part of 
Ufc." 

Here the fage approached and faluted them. They 
invited him to join their walk, and prattled a while, as 
acquaintance that had une::peQ;edly met one another, 

Tte 
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The old man was clieerful and talkative, and the way 
feeuied Ihort in his company. He was pleafed to find 
himfelf not difregarded, accompanied them to their 
houfe, and, at the Prince's requeft, entered with them. 
They placed him in the feat of hoi^r, and fet wine 
imd conferves before him. 

" Sir, faid the Princefe, an evening walk muft give 
to a tt\an of lejaming, like you> pleafures which igno- 
•rance and youth can hardly conceive. You know the 
qualities and the caufes of all that you behold, the laws 
by which the river flows, the periods in which the 
planets perform their revolutions. Every thing mult 
fupply you with contemplation, and renew the confci- 
oufnefs of your owp dignity." 

" Lady, anfwered he, let the gay and the vigorous 

expeft pleafufe in .their excurfioiLis i it is enough that 

-age c^n obtain eafe. Ti) me the world has, loft its 

novelty : I look round, and fee what I remdmber to 

.have.feen in happier days. I reft againft a tree, and 

confider that in the fame fliade I once difptited upon 

.the annual ovei'flow of the Nile with ja friend who is 

.now filent in the grave. I caft my eyes upwards; fix 

: tii^m on the changing , moon, and think with pain on 

, tlie viciflitudes of life. I have ceafed to take much 

delight in phyfical truth; for what have I to do with 

^ thofe things which I am fobn to leave ?" 

" You may ^t leaft recreate * yourfelf, faid Inllac, 
with the recoUeftion of ah honourable andufeful life, 
and enjoy the praife which all agree to give you.'* 

" Praife, faid the fage, with a figh, is to to old man 
an empty found. I have neither mdthef to be de- 

' '" ' ' ' " ' lighted 
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lighted with the reputation of her Ion, nor wffe to par^ 
take the honours of her hufband. I haTQ outlived my 
friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of much im- 
portance ; &T I cannot extend my intereit b^ond 
myiielC Youth is delighted with applaufe, becaufeit 
is confidered as the eameft of fome future good, and 
becauie the profpe6: of life is far extended : but to me, 
who am now declining to decrepitude, there is litde to 
be feared from the malevolence of meii, and yet lefs to 
be hoped from their affeSion or efleem. Something 
tfaey may yet take away, but they can give me nothing.- 
Bidies would now be ufeleis, and high employment 
would be paia. My retrdp6£); of life recalls to my 
view many opportunities of good negle^ed, much time 
iQuaislered upon tr^es, and more loft in idlenefi and 
tracanc^. I leave many great defigns unattanpled, and 
many great attempts unfinifhed. My mind is burde»64 
widino heavy, crime, and therefore I compofe mySd£ 
tatnmqcdllity; endeavour to afaika6): my thoughts froat 
hopes and cares, which, though reafon knows them to 
be vain, ftill trj^ to keep their old poiMion of the head:; 
expeS^ 'WUh'ferene humility, that hour which . natuis 
canqotlong delay; and hope to poi&fk, inel)etter ^t^ 
tfaathaptpine&niHbich. here Icouldiiot find, and that 
virtue which here I have not attained." 

He rofe and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The Prince 
confoled himfelf with remarking, that it was not 
reafonable to be difappointed by this account ; for age 
had never been confidered as the feafon of felicity, 
and if it was poffible to be eafy in decline and weak* 
pels, it was likely that the days of vigour and alacrity 
' might 
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* might be happy : that the noon of life might be bright, ' 
if the evening could be calm. 

The Princeis fu(pe£ied that ags was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to reprefs the expe£tations of 
tiiofe who had newly entered the world. She had feen 
the poiTeiTors of dtates look with envy on their heirs, 
and known many who enjoyed pleafure no longer than 
they can confine it to themlelves. 

Pekuah conjeflured, that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints to 
delirious deje6t;ion : or elie fuppoied that he had been 
unfortunate, and was therefore difcontented : " For 
nothing, laid (he, is more common^ than to cafl our 
own condition, the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no defire to fee them depfielled, 
fmiled at the comforts which they could fo readily 
procure to themfelves, and ranembered, that at tino. 
iame age, he was equally confident of unmin^ed proi^ 
perity, and equally fertile of coniblatory expedients 
He forbore to force upon them unwelcome Ipowledge, 
which time itfelf would too foon impreis. The Princefs 
and hex ^^y retired ; the madneis of the aifaronomor 
hung upon their mindsj and they defired Imlac to enter 
upon his office, and delay next morning the rifing o^ 
the fun^ 
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CHAR XLV. 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRONOMER. 

The Princej[s and Pekuah having talked in private of 
Imlac's aftronomer, thought his chara6ter at once fo 
amiable and fo ftrange, that they could not be fatisfied 
without a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was requefte4 
to find the means of bringing them- together. 

This was fomewhat difficult; the philofopher had 
never received any vifits from women, though he lived 
in a city that had in it many Europeans who followed 
the manners of their own countries, and, many from 
other parts of the world, that lived there with European 
1 herty. The ladies would not be refufed,^and feveral 
fchemes were propofed for the accomplilhment of their 
defign. It was propofed to introduce them as ftrang^rs 
in diftrefs^ to whom the fage was always acceflible ; 
but after fome deliberation, it appeared, that by this 
artifice, no acquaintance could be formed, for their 
converfation would be ftiort, and tliey could not de- 
cently importune him often. " This, faid llaffelas, is 
true ; but I have yet a ftronger^ objeflion againft the 
mifreprefentation of your ftate. I have always con* 
fidered it as treafon agaitift the great republick- of hu- 
man nature, to make any mans virtues tiie means 
of deceiving him, whether on great or little occalions. 
All impofture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the fage finds that you are not 
what you feemed, he will feel the refcntment natural 

to 
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to a man who, conlcioiis of great abilities, difcovcrs 
that he has been tricked -by underflandings meaner 
than his own, and,.pei'haps,'tiie diftruft, which lie can 
never afterwards wholly lay afide, may ftop the voice 
ofcounfel, and clofe the hand of diarily; and whaie 
will you find the power of reftoring his benefaOions to 
mankind, or his peace to hhnfelf r** • 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiofity would fubfide; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him,flie had now found an honeft 
pretence for a vifit to the aUronomer, for ihe would 
.folicit permiffion to continue under him the ftudies in 
which flie had been initiated by the 'Arab, and the 
Princefe might go with her either as a fellow-ftuden^ 
or becaufe a woman could not decently come alone. 
** I am afraid, faid Imlac, that he will be foon weary 
of your' company : men advanced far in knowledge do 
not love to repeat the elements of their art, and I am 
not certain that even of the elements, as he will de- 
liver them conne6led with inferences, ahd mingled with 
reflections, you are a very capable auditrefe." " That,. 
(aid Pekuah, muft be my care : I aik of you only to 
take me thitlier. My knowledge is, perhaps, more 
than you imagine it, and, by concurring always with 
his opinions, I Ihall make liim think it greater than 



it is.'* 



The aftronomer^ in purfuance of this refolution, was 
told, tliat a foreign lady, travelling in feafch of know-' 
ledge, had heard of his reputation, and was defif ous to 
become his fcholar. The uncominonnefs of the prch 
pofal railed at once his furprife arid curiofity ; anl 
when, after a Ihort delibeftltion> he coiiferiled lb aidmit 
13. her, 
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her, he could not ftay without impatience till the next 
day. • 

The ladies dreffed themfelves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the aftronomer, who was 
pleafed to fee himfelf approached with rel'peO: by pei'- 
ions of fo fplendid an appearance. In the exchange 
of the firft civilities he w^as timorous and baftiful ; but 
when the talk became regular,' he recollefted his 
powers, and juftified the character which Imlac had 
given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could have turned 
her inclination towards aftronfomy? he received from 
her a hiftory of .her adventure at the pyramid, and of 
the time pailed in the Arab's ifland. She told her 
tale with eafe and elegancCj^ and her converfation took 
poffeffiwof his heart The difcourle was then turned 
toaftronomy; Pekuah difplaycd what flie knew: he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to defift from a ftudy which ftie had fo hap- 
pily begun. 

They came again, and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The fage endeavoureU 
to amufe them, that they might prolong their vifit^ 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany ; the clouds of folicitude vaniihed by degrees, as 
he forced himfelf to entertain them, and he grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old employ- 
ment of regulating the feafons. 

The Princefs and her favourite had now watclied his 
lips for feveral months, and could not catch a fmgle 
word from which they could judge whether he conti- 
nued, or not, in the opinion of his preternatura^l com-, 
.miffion. They often contrived to biTiig him to an 

open 
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open declaration ; but he eaiily eluded all their attacks, 
and on which fide foever they prefled him, efcaped 
from them to ibme other topick. • 

As their familiarity increafed, they invited him often 
to the houfe of Imlac, where tiiey diftinguifhed him. by 
extraordinary reipe6l. He began gradually to delight 
in Ihblunaiy pleafures. He came early, and departed 
late ; laboured to recommend himfelf by affidiiity and 
compliance ; excited their curiofity after new arts, that 
they might frill want his affiftance; and when they 
made any excurfion of pleafure or inquiry, entreated 
to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wifdom, tlie 
Prince and his fifier were convinced th^t he miglit be 
trufted without danger; and left he Ihould draw any 
falfe hopes from the civilities which he received, dil- 
covered to him their condition, with the motives of 
their journey; and required his opinion on the choice 
of life. 

** Of tlie vai'ious conditions which the world fpreads 
before you, which you Ihall prefer, faid the lage, I 
am not able to inftru6l you. I can only tell that I 
have chofen wrong. I have paffed my time in ftudy^ 
without experience; in the attainment of fciences 
which can, for the moft part, be but remotely ufeful to 
mankind. I have purchafed knowledge at the expenie 
of all the common comforts of life : I have miffed tlic 
endeai'ing elegance of female friendlhii), a^d the happy 
commerce^xjf domeftick tendemels. If I have obtained 
any prerogatives above other ftudents, they have been 
accompanied with fear, difquiet, and fcrupulofity ; but 
even of thefe prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, 
§ fince 
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&ice my thoughts have been diverfiiied by more inter-' 
courfe with the world, begun to queftion the reality. 
When I have been for a few days loft in pleafing 
diffipation, I am always tempted to think that my 
inquiries have ended in errour, and that I have fuf^ 
fered much, and fuffered it in vain." 

Imlac was delighted to find that the fage s under- 
Handing was breaking through its mifts, and reiblved 
to detain him from tlie planets till he Ihould forget his 
talk of ruling them, and reaibn fliould recover its ori- 
ginal influence. 

From this time the aftronomer was received into fa-- 
miliar friendfliip, and partook of all their proje6bs and 
pleafures : his refpeft kept him attentive, and the acti- 
vity of Raflelas did not leave much time unengaged. 
Something was always to be done ; the day was fpent 
in making obfervations which fumilhed talk for the 
evening, and the evening was clofed with a fcheme for 
tlie morrow. 

The fage confefled to Imlac, that fmce he had mini* 
gled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his hours by 
a fucceffion of amufements, he found tlip conviction of 
his authority over the Ikies fade gradually from his mind, 
and began to truft lefs to an opinion ^^lich he never 
could prove to others, and which he now found fubjefi 
to variation, from caufes in which reafon had no paiL 
" If I am accidentally left alone for a few hours, laid he, 
my inveterate perfualion rufties upon my Ibul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by Ibme irrefiltible violence; 
but they are foon difentangled by the prince's converla- 
tion, and inftantaneoully releafed at the entrance of 
Pekuah. 1 am like a man habitually afraid of ipefih es, 

Vol, ni. F f who 
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who is fet at eafe by a lamp, and wonderfe at the A-ead 
which haraffed him in the dark ; yet, if his lamp be 
extinguiftied, feels again the terrours which he knows 
tliat when it is light he (hall feel no more. But I am 
ibmetinies afraid left I indulge my quiet by criminal 
negligence, and voluntarily forget the great charge 
yvith which I am intrufted. If I favour myfelf in a 
known errour, or am determined by my own eafe in a 
doubtful queftion of this importance, how dreadful is 
my Clime !" 

" No difeafe of the imagination, anfwered Imlac, is 
fo difficult of cure, as that which is complicated witli 
the dread of guilt : fancy and confcience then aO; in- 
terchangeably upon us, and fo often Ihift tiieir places, 
that the illufions of one are not diftinguiflied from tlie 
diciates of tiie other. If fancy prelents images not 
moral or religious, the mind drives them aw'ay when 
they give it pain, but when melancholick notions take 
llie form of duty, they lay hold on the faculties with- 
out oppofition, becaule we are afraid to exclude or 
baniih them. For this reafon the fuperititious are 
often melancholy, and die melancholy almoft always 
supcrltitious. 

'' But do not let the (ui]^eftions of timidity over- 
povser your better reafon : tlie danger of negleQ; caB 
be but as the probability of the obHgation, which when 
ybu coniidcr it with freedom, you find very Uttie, and 
that little growing every day lefs. Open your heart 
to the influence of the light, which from time to time 
breaks in upon you : when fcruples importune you, 
which j^ou in your lucid moments know to be vain, do 
. ot ftand to parley, but fly to buflnels or to Pekuah, 
10 and 
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and keep this thought always prevalent, that you are 
only one atom of the mafs of humanity, and have 
neither fuch virtue nor vice, as that you fliould be 
fingled out for fiipernatural favours or afBiftions." 

CHAP. XLVL 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPICIC. 

" All tliis, faid the Aftronomer, I have often thought, 
but my reafon has been fo long fubjugated by an un- 
controlable and overwhelming idea, that it durft not 
confide in its own decilions. I now lee how fatally I 
betrayed my quiet, by fuffering chimeras to prey upon 
me in fecret ; but melancholy (brinks from communi- 
cation, and I never found a man before, to whom I 
could impart my troubles, though I had been certain 
of relief, I rejoice to find my own fentiments con- 
firmed by yours, who are not eafily deceived, and can 
have no motive or purpofe to deceive. I hope that 
time and variety will diffipate the gloom that has fa 
long furrounded me, and the latter part of my days, 
will be fpent in peace." 

" Your learning and virtue, faid Imlac, may juftly? 
give you hopes." 

Raffelas then entered witfi the Princefs and Pekuah,, 
and inquired, whether they had contrived any new- 
diverfion for the next day? " Such, faid Nekayah^, 
is the ftaXe of Ufe, that none are happy but by the 
anticipation of change: the change itfelf is nothing: 
when we have made it, the mxX wiih. i» to, change- 
t . * r p 2. Qgain, 
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again. The world is not yet exhaufted ; kt me ii» 
fomething to-morrow which I never faw before." 

" Variety, faid Raflfelas, is fo neceffary to content, 
that even the Happy Valley difgufted me by the recur- 
rence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to re- 
proach myfelf with impatience, when I faw the monks 
of St Anthony fupport, without complaint, a life not of 
uniform delight, but uniform hardfhip." 

" Thofe men, anfwered Imlac, are lefs wretched 
in their filent convent than the Abiffinian princes in 
their prilbn of pleafure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reaibnable mo- 
tive. Their labour fupplies them with neceffaries; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re* 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for anoth^ 
ftate, and reminds them of its approach, while it fite 
them for it. Their time is regularly diftributed ; on# 
duty fucceeds another, fo that they are not left opei 
to the diftrafilion of unguided choice, nor loft in the 
fliades of liftlefs inactivity. There is a certain talk to 
be performed at an appropriated hour ; Mid thdr toUis 
are cheerful, becaufe they confider tbem as aSs of 
piety, by which they are always advancing towards 
endlefe felicity." 

" Do you think, faid Nekayah, that the monaflidk 
rule is a more holy and lefe imf)erfeft ftate than any 
other? May not he equally hope for ftiture happmeis 
who converfes openly with mankind, who luccours the 
diftreffed by his charity, inftruds the ignorant by his 
learning, and contributes by his induftry to the general 
fyftem of life ; even though* he ihoiM ouiil fome of the 
mortiiicati(His which are pra6tifed ia ttue cloifter^ and 
5 allow 
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fi&ow hirafelf fuch harmlefs delights as his condition 
may place witliin his reach ?" 

" This, faid Imlac, is a queftion which has long di- 
vided the wife, ami perplexed the good. I am afraid 
to decide on either part. He that lives well in tl^ 
world is better than he that lives well in a monaftery. 
But, perhaps, every one is not able to ftem the temp- 
tations of publick life ; and if he cannot conquer, he 
niay properly retreat. Some have little power to do 
good, and have likewife litde ftrength to refill; evil. 
Many are weary of their confliOs with adverfity, and 
are willing to ejeO: tliofe paflions which have lor^ 
,bufied them in vain. And many are difmiffed by age 
and difeafes from the more laborious duties of fodety. 
In monafteries the weak and timorous may be happily 
feekered, the weary may repofe, and the penitent may 
meditate. Thofe retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have fomething fo congeal to the mind of man, that, 
perhaps, there is fcarcely one that does not propofe tp 
xrlofe his life in pious abflxa6tion with a few aflbciates 
ferious as himfelf." 

*^ Such, faid Pekuah, has often been my wifli, and 
I have heard the Princefe declare, that Ihe fhould not 
willingly die in a crowd." 

" The liberty of ufmg harmlefs pleafures, proceeded 
Imlac, will not be difputed; but it is ftill to bee?- 
anained what pleafures are harmleis. The evil of any 
pleafure that Nekayah can iniage is not in the aO: 
itfelf, but in its confequences. Pleafure, in itfelf harm- 
lefs, may become mifchievous, by endearing to us ja 
fte^te which we know to be tranfient aad pi^batory, and 

F F 3 withdrawing 
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withdrawing our thoughts from that, of which every 
hour brings us nearer to the beginning, and of which 
no length of time will bring us to the end. Mortifi- 
cation is not virtuous in itfelf, nor has any other ufe, 
but that it difengages us from the allurements of lenfe. 
In the ftate of future perfeftion, to which we all afpire, 
there will [ye pleafuire without danger, and fecurity 
without reftraint." 

The Princefs was filent, and Raffelas, turning to the 
Aftronomer, alked him, whether he could not delay her 
retreat, by (hewing her fomething which fhe had not 
feen before. 

" Your curiofity, faid the Sage, has been fo general, 
and your purlUit of knowledge fo vigorous, that novel- 
ties are not now very eafily to be found : but what you 
can no longer procure from the living may be given by 
the dead. Among the wonders of this country are the 
Catacombs, or the ancient repofitories, in which the 
bodies of the earlieft generations were lodged, and 
where, by the virtue of the gums which embalmed 
them, tliey yet remain without corruption." 

" I know not, laid Raffelas, what pleafure the fight 
of the catacombs can afford ; but, lince nothing elfe 
offered, I am refolved to view them, and Ihall place 
this with many other tilings which I have done, becaufe 
I would do fomething." 

They hired a guard of hoffemen, and the next day 
vifited the catacombs. When they were about to de- 
fcend into the fepulchral caves, " Pekuah, laid the 
Princefs, we are now again invading the habitations of 
the dead ; I know that you will ftay behind ; let me 

find 
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find you fafe when I return." " No, 1 will not be 
left, anfwered Pekuah; I will go down between you 
and the Prince." 

They then all defcended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of iubterraneous paffages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either fide. 



CHAP. XLVIL 

IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

" What reafon, faid the Prince, can be given, why 
the Egyptians fliould thus expenfively prelerve thole 
carcaies which feme nations conlume with fire, others 
lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree to remove 
ft*om their fight, as foon as decent rites can be per- 
formed ?" 

" The original of ancient cuftoms, faid Imlac, is 
commonly unknown ; for the praQ:ice often continues 
when the caufe has ceafed ; and concerning fuperfti- 
tious eeremonies it is vain to conjefilure ; for what 
realbn did not dictate, reafon cannot explain. I have 
long believed that the praftice of embalming arofe 
only firom tendemefs to the remains of relations or 
firiends, and to this opinion I am more inclined, be- 
caufe it ieems impoffible that this care Ihould have 
been general : had all the dead been embalmed, their 
repofitories mufl; in time have been more fpacious than 
the dwellings of the living. I fuppofe only the rich or 
honourable were fecured from corruption, and the reft 
left to the courfe of nature. 

^' But 
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" But it is commonly fuppofed that the Egyptians 
believed the foul to live as long as the body continued 
undiflblved, and therefore tried this method of eludiog 
death." 

" Could the wife Egyptians, feid Nekayah, dunk 
fo grofely of the foul ? If the foul could once furvive 
its leparation, what could it afterwards receive or fuflfer 
from the body?" 

" The Egyptians would doubtlefs think erroneoufly, 
laid the Aftronomer, in the darknefe of heathenifm, and 
the firft dawn of philofophy. The nature of the foul 
is ftill difputed amidft all our opportunities of clearer 
knowledge : fome yet fay, that it may be material, who, 
neverthelefe, believe it to be immortal." 

" Some, anfwered Imkc, have indeed faid that the 
foul is material, but I can fearcely believe that any 
man has thought it, who knew how to think ; for all 
the conclufions of reafon enforce the immateriality of 
mind, and all the notices of fenfe and inveftigations 
of fcience, concur to prove the unconfcioufbe^ of 
matter. 

" It was never fuppofed that cogitation is inherent 
jn matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we luppofe to think? Matter can differ frcwn 
matter only in form, denfity, bulk, motion, and direc- 
tion of motion ; to which of tbefe, however, varied or 
combined, can confcioufnefs be annexed ? To be roimd 
or fquare, to be folid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved flowly or fwiftly one way or another, are 
modes of material exiftence, all equally alien from the 
nature of cogitation. If matter be once, without 

thought, 
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tbought, it can only be made to think by iome new 
modification, but all die modifications which it can 
admit are equally unconneSied with cogitative powers." 

^' But the materiaUfb, faid the Aftronomer, urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted." 

" He who will determine, returned Imlac, againd 
that which he knows, becaufe there may be fometiiing, 
which he knows not ; he that can fet hypothetical pot 
fibility againft acknowledged certainty, is not to be 
admitted among reafonable beings. All that we know 
of matter is, that matter is inert, fenfelefe, and lifelefe ; 
and if this convi3ion cannot be oppofed but by refer- 
ring us to fomething that we know not, we have all the 
evidence that human intelleS: can admit If that 
which is known may be overruled by that which is 
unknown, no being not omnifcient, can arrive af 
^rtainty." 

" Yet let us not, faid the Aftronomer, too arrogantly 
limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence, replied the 
poet, to fuppofe that one thing is not conliftent with 
another, that the fame propofition cannot be at once 
true and falfe, that the fame number cannot be even 
and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred on that 
which is created incapable of cogitation." 

" I know not, faid Nekayali, any great ufe of thii 
queftion. Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinioD, you have fufficiently proved, neceflai'ily iuclude 
(9Mrnal dumtion ?" 

" Of immateriality, faid Imlac, our ideas are ne- 
gative^ and th^efore obfcure. immatwiality feem* 

t# 
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to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as a 
Gonfcquence of exemption from all caufes of decay : 
whatever perilhes is deitroyed by the folution of its 
contexture, and reparation of its parts; nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore 
admits no folution, can be naturally corrupted or im- 
paired." 

" I know not, faid Raflelas, how to conceive any 
thing without extenfion ; what is extended muft have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may be 
deftroyed." 

" Confider your own conceptions, replied Imlac, 
and the difficulty will be lels. You will find fubftance 
without extenfion. An ideal form is no lefs real than 
material bulk : yet an ideal form has no extenfion. It 
is no lefs certain, when you think on a pyramid, that 
your mind poffeffes the idea of a pyramid, than that 
the pyramid itfelf is ftanding. What fpace does 
the idea of a pyramid occupy more dmn the idea of a 
grain of corn ? or how can either idea lUfler laceration ? 
As is tlie effeO:, fuch is the caufe : as thought, fuch is 
the power tliat thinks ; a power impaifive and indil- 
cerptible." 

" But the Being, faid Nekayah, whom I fear to 
name, the Being which made the foul, can deftroy it" 

" He, furely, can deftroy it, anfwered Imlac, fince, 
however unperiftiable, it receives from a fuperiour na- 
ture its power of duration. That it will not perifh by 
any inherent caule of decay, or principle of corruption, 
may be Ihewn by philofophy ; but philofophycan tell no 
more. That it will not be anniliilated by Ima that made 
it, we muft humbly learn from higher authority.^ 

The 
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The whole aflembly ftood awile filent and coUefited. 
" Let us return, faid Raflelas from this fcene of mor- 
tality. How gloomy would be thefc manfiorib of the 
dead to him who did uot know that he Ihould never 
die ; that what now aQs (liall continue its agency, and 
what now thinks Ihall think on for ever. Thofe that 
Ke here ftretched before us, the wife and the powerful 
of ancient times, warn us to remember the Ihortnefe 
of our prefent ftate : they were, perhaps, ihatched 
away while they were bufy like us in the choice of 
life/' 

" To me, faid the Princefs, the choice of life is 
become lefe important ; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity." 

They then haftened out of the caverns, and, under 
the proteftion of their guard, returned to Cairo. 

CHAP. XLVm. 

TH»E CONCLUSIOX, IX WHICH NOTHING IS 
CONCLUDED. 

It was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : a 
few days after their vifit to the catacombs, the river 
began to rife. 

They were confined to their houfe. The whole re- 
gion being under water gave them no invitation to any 
excurfions, and, being well fupplied with materials for 
talk, they diverted themielves with comparifons of the 
different forms of life which they had obferved, and 
with various fchemes of Imppinefe; which each of them 
had formed. 

Pekuah 
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Pekuah was never lb much charmed with any pldce 
as the convent of St Anthony, where the Arab reftoreel 
her to the Princefe, and wilhed only to fill it with 
pious maidens, and to be made priorefs of tiie (H-der : 
flie was weary of expe6tation and diiguft, and would 
gladly be fixed in fome unvariable ftate. 

The Princefs thought, that of all fublvmaiy things 
knowledge was the beft : Ihe defired firft to learn all fci* 
etices, and then purpofed to found a college irf learned 
women, in which ftie would prefide, that, by converfing 
with the old, and educating the young, (he might 
divide her time between tlie acquifition and communi- 
cation of wifdom, and raife up for the next age models 
of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The Prince defired a little kingdom, in which he 
might adminifi:er jufi;ice in his own perfon, and fee ali 
the parts of government with his own eyes ; but he 
could never fix the limits of bis dominion, and was al- 
ways adding to the number of his fubjefls. 

Imlac and the Afi:ronomer were contented to be 
driven along the ftream of life, without direfiling their 
courfe to any particular port. 

Of thefe wiihes that they had formed they well knew 
that none could be obtained. They deliberated awhile 
what was to be done, and refolved, when the inunda* 
tion Ihould ccafe, to return to Abiffinia. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 



Luke Haufard, printer, 
nearLiucohi's-Iuu ricMs. 
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